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THE THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—March 28-29, 1952 


The Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors will be held in Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Friday 
and Saturday, March 28-29, 1952. The program of the 
Meeting will consist of addresses, symposia, reports of com- 
mittees, and forum discussion, on subjects of concern to the 
profession. The Annual Dinner of the Association will be 
held on Friday evening, March 28. 

The Annual Election of the Association will be conducted 
by mail ballot as an extension of the Annual Meeting. In- 
dividual ballots will be sent to all Active Members of the 
Association early in 1952 as an enclosure with the billing 
for the annual dues for 1952. ‘The results in the election 
will be announced at the last session of the Annual Meeting. 

The Report of the Association’s Nominating Committee, 
presenting a slate of nominees to be voted upon in the An- 
nual Election, with pertinent professional data concerning 
each nominee, appears on pp. §88-595 of this issue of the 
Association’s Bulletin. 
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GEORGE FREDERICK ZOOK 


April 22, 1885-August 17, 1951 
College Teacher and Educational Administrator 


Education in the United States has many representatives but 
relatively few who are endowed with or have acquired wisdom com- 
mensurate with the nature and scope of their responsibilities. 
When education loses the services of a representative who is both 
intellectually able and wise, the loss is great. Education suffered 
such a loss on August 17, 1951 in the death of George Frederick 
Zook. 

Dr. Zook’s career was that of a college teacher and educational 
administrator. He was graduated from the University of Kansas, 
A.B., 1906, A.M., 1907, and from the Graduate School of Cornell 
University, Ph.D., 1914. During his career he was the recipient of 
many honorary degrees. He was a Fellow in European History, 
University of Kansas, 1906-07; Assistant in Modern European 
History, Cornell University, 1907-09; Instructor in Modern 
European History, 1909-11, The Pennsylvania State College; 
Travelling Fellow in Europe, Cornell University, 1911-12; Assist- 
ant Professor, Modern European History, 1912-14, Associate Pro- 
fessor 1914-16, Professor, 1916-20, The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. During the years 1920-25 he held positions with the 
Federal Government, one of which was Chief of the Division of 
Higher Education of the United States Bureau of Education.' 
From 1925 to 1933 he was President of the University of Akron. 
He was recalled to government service in 1933 when he was 
appointed by President Roosevelt as United States Commissioner of 
Education. On July 1, 1934 he became President of the American 
Council on Education, a position he held until his retirement on 
December 31, 1950. Following his retirement from the Presi- 
dency of the American Council on Education, he became an 
Educational Consultant in the Library of Congress and was 


1 Now the United States Office of Education. 
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appointed to the United States National Commission for UNESCO 
as a member at large. 

Throughout his career Dr. Zook served on many educa- 
tional and governmental commissions. Notable among these were 
the President’s Commission on Higher Education, of which he was 
the Chairman, 1946-47, and the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO from its inception in 1946. He was Chairman of 
the United States Educational Mission to Germany in 1946; 
Chairman of the United States Delegation to the Conference of 
Representatives of Universities sponsored by UNESCO and held 
in Utrecht in 1948; Alternate Delegate to the Third International 
Conference of UNESCO in Beirut in 1948; and a participant in all 
of the International Conferences of UNESCO. 

George Frederick Zook was a friend of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors. To requests for advice and assist- 
ance in the work of the Association, Dr. Zook always responded, 
sometimes at great sacrifice. Members of the Association will re- 
call his significant contribution to the Annual Meeting of the 
Association held in Boston in February, 1947 and to the An- 
nual Meeting held in Washington, D. C., in February, 1949.' In 
his address at the meeting in Boston, Dr. Zook reported 
on the then developing views and recommendations of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education. In this address 
he spoke specifically of college faculties, of their responsibilities, 
and of their réle and functions in institutions of higher education. 
The concluding paragraph of his address is concerned with a 
subject of special interest to the members of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, namely, the legislative rédle of 
faculties in institutions of higher education: 


Finally, and this is all I have time for, I should like to see faculty 
members really prepare themselves to exercise their legislative 
functions. There are two reasons why university faculties as legis- 
latures are a pretty sad sight in this country. One is the unpre- 
pared president who dominates the scene. The other is the unpre- 
pared faculty members who are unable to discharge their plain re- 


1 “The President’s Commission on Higher Education,” Spring, 1947 Bulletin, Vol. 


33, No. 1, pp. 11-28; “The Findings and Recommendations of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education,” Spring,1949 Builletin, Vol. 35, No. 1, pp. 17-28. 
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sponsibility. Obviously, | am not talking about the subject- 
matter preparation of faculty members. By and large that, I 
think, even under present circumstances, is adequate. I am talking 
about that knowledge of the school system from which our students 
come, that knowledge of the major units which comprise American 
universities, that knowledge as to the organization of higher educa- 
tion, both here and abroad, that knowledge as to the impact of new 
social conditions on higher education and other matters of equal 
importance which are necessary to the intelligent consideration of 
college and university problems. I say to you, as members of the 
academic profession, in all seriousness that any group in American 
society which is organized—as you are organized in the American 
Association of University Professors, nationally and in local chap- 
ters—can exercise and should exercise tremendous influence on 
the educational and administrative policies of your respective insti- 
tutions, provided only that you will make yourself intelligent about 
the problems of the institution and will exercise that determination 
which is always necessary to bring about action. The American 
Association of University Professors has a fine record to that end— 
a record that inspires great hope in achieving this goal over the 
long future. 


A tangible memorial to Dr. Zook is the headquarters building 
of the American Council on Education located at 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. This building, 
in which the American Association of University Professors now 
has a permanent home, was described in a report to the member- 
ship of the Association in the Summer, 1951 issue of this Bu/letin, 
pp. 229-237. As stated in that report, Dr. Zook was largely 
responsible for furthering the project of acquiring a_head- 
quarters building for the American Council on Education and its 
constituent member organizations in higher education. Dr. Zook’s 
leadership and efforts in this project are acknowledged with deep 
appreciation. 

Speaking in memory of Dr. Zook in special reference to his 
work on the United States National Commission for UNESCO, 
Dr. George D. Stoddard, Chairman of the Commission, said: 


He was a man to whom the old-fashioned word “integrity” 
applied with special force. He was truly one of our great figures in 
education, and he has richly earned for himself a permanent place 
in the history of American culture. In recent years, disregarding 
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the physical and mental strain, he has given generously of his time 
in behalf of the cause of international peace. He was an out- 
standing member of the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO and of the United States Delegations to UNESCO Con- 
ferences. On such occasions he won the respect and admiration of 
the educational and cultural leaders of the free nations of the 
world. Those of us who had the privilege of being closely asso- 
ciated with him over the years have sustained a deep personal loss. 


Dr. Stoddard’s appraisal of Dr. Zook and of the significance of 
his work is that of all who worked closely with him and of many 
members of groups in whose work Dr. Zook hada part. Dr. Zook 
was a man of integrity in both his personal and professional re- 
lationships. In his work as an administrator he adhered to the 
principles and the ideals of scholarship. Thus in the consideration 
of any proposal or in the undertaking of a new task, his first step 
was to identify and evaluate the essential data. In seeking a 
decision in reference to a given proposal, his methods were forth- 
right. He did not resort to the technique not infrequently ob- 
served in politics, in diplomacy, and in education of representing 
different aspects of the truth to different persons equally concerned 
with the decision. On the contrary, he was punctilious in pre- 
senting the case for or against the proposal objectively on the basis 
of the whole of the truth as he saw it. His appeal in seeking a 
decision was an appeal to reason on the merits of the case. 

Dr. Zook is, and will continue to be, greatly missed, but what he 
gave American education and American culture throughout his 
busy life and the way he gave it will be remembered and will con- 
tinue to be an inspiration and an influence for good in the years 
that lie ahead. 


E. Himsteap 
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TRUSTEES OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM" 


By JOHN WALTON CAUGHEY 


Pacific Historical Review 


There is not an academic person in America who does not think 
himself entitled to academic freedom. The triteness of the things 
most necessary to say about it also points up its basic importance. 
It is a subject which Mr. Arbuthnot, the New Yorker’s cliché ex- 
pert, would relish. Academic freedom, I can hear him say, is one 
of the finer things in life. Like health, it is taken for granted when 
you have it. Like youth, it is appreciated only when it is gone. 

Yet for all the familiarity of the phrase, even among scholars 
academic freedom does not have one clear, unmistakable meaning. 
Too often the definitions voiced, written, implied, or felt break off 
in the middle. They may, for example, stress the right to teach, 
without apparent recognition of the equally vital right to learn. 
Or they may narrow academic freedom by undue emphasis on the 
word “right.” A right it is, but it is also a privilege and a re- 
sponsibility. The individual scholar should understand this 
meaning of academic freedom, and should claim it as inherent in 
scholarship and essential to the delivery of scholarship’s full serv- 
ice to society. 

The significance of academic freedom and its rationale are well 
stated in the preamble to the 1940 Statement of Principles on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure which was formulated and agreed 
upon by representatives of the American Association of University 
Professors and of the Association of American Colleges. This 
statement reads as follows: 


The purpose of this statement is to promote public understanding 
and support of academic freedom and tenure and agreement upon 


1 An adaptation of an address given on December 28, 1950 in Chicago, Illinois 
on the occasion of a dinner meeting sponsored by the Mississippi Valley Historica 
Association and the American Historical Association, 
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procedures to assure them in colleges and universities. Institu- 
tions of higher education are conducted for the common good 
and not to further the interest of either the individual teacher or 
the institution as a whole. The common good depends upon the 
free search for truth and its free exposition. 

Academic freedom is essential to these purposes and applies to 
both teaching and research. Freedom in research is fundamental 
to the advancement of truth. Academic freedom in its teaching 
aspect is fundamental for the protection of the rights of the teacher 
in teaching and of the student to freedom in learning. It carries 
with it duties correlative with rights. 

Tenure is a means to certain ends; specifically: (1) Freedom 
of teaching and research and of extramural activities, and (2) a 


sufficient degree of economic security to make the profession 
attractive to men and women of ability. Freedom and economic 
security, hence tenure, are indispensable to the success of an 
institution in fulfilling its obligations to its students and to society.! 


Another error in the conception of academic freedom is excessive 
personalization, through which this freedom is made to sound like 
a gateway to selfish advantage. In the course of the recent con- 
troversy in the University of California, one professor issued a 
public statement reproaching his colleagues for opposing the re- 
gents. “‘My academic freedom,” he said, “has not been infringed.” 
But academic freedom is not a private property of the individual 
scholar. More significantly it is a possession which inheres in 
scholarship, in institutions dedicated to scholarship, and in the 
entire community of learned and learning scholars. 

Most frequently, academic freedom is taken to mean simply a 
sort of on-the-job protection, a guard against invasion of the class- 
room and censorship of textbooks. When censorship takes either 
of these forms, realization of common interest makes scholars 
aware that it is a present or potential loss to them all. Particularly 
so, if there is a dismissal. 

Curiously, however, if the dismissal is divorced from texts and 
classes—if it comes, say, through an arbitrary change in the con- 
ditions of employment—the violation may go undetected. This 


1 Endorsed by the American Association of University Professors, Association 
of American Colleges, American Library Association (with adaptations for librar- 
ians), Association of American Law Schools, American Political Science Associa- 
tion, American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, and Department 
of Higher Education, National Education Association. 
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calls to mind a method of duck hunting practiced by the California 
Indians. Hiding under a decoy-like helmet, the hunter would 
wade quietly into a covey of sitting ducks. Then he could pull one 
bird under without alarming the rest, then another, and another. 
If there is no gunfire of classroom invasion, scholars may be 
bagged in somewhat similar fashion while some of their colleagues, 
with honest imperception, do not realize that academic freedom is 
being flouted. 

Realistically approached, academic freedom is more than a 
matter of on-the-job protection. Its very cornerstone is what is 
called tenure—the right of the employed scholar, after he has dem- 
onstrated his qualifications and proved his worth, to count on 
security in his job. Without tenure, the inviolate classroom is only 
an illusion. 

The bare essentials of the meaning of academic freedom offer 
valid reasons to cherish it. They indicate a happy mixture of 
values, personal, professional, and patriotic. 


II 


One impelling reason for the observance of the principles of 
academic freedom is that these principles are inherent in the sci- 
entific method in which we are trained and to which we are ha- 
bituated and deeply committed. The scientific method means the 
sifting and the weighing of evidence before reaching conclusions. 
The scientific method requires open-mindedness and resistance to 
biased or preconceived views, whether the bias or the preconcep- 
tion of views be one’s own or be ordered by some governing author- 
ity. 

Scholars, furthermore, work in a tradition of intellectual freedom 
which is older than the scientific method and older also than our 
constitutional freedoms. This tradition reaches back to the 
Renaissance and even to Aristotle and Socrates. Thus the more 
history-minded scholars are the more they fee! an obligation of 
loyalty to intellectual freedom and to the unfettered university 
which institutionalizes this concept of freedom as an essential of 
scholarship. 

As Americans, moreover, we stand committed to a philosophy of 
government which in essence is the scientific method set to politics. 
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We begin with no postulates superior to reason, such as the divine 
right of kings or a pedestalled ruling class. Our dogma comes 
nearer to being that, in Lincoln’s phrase, “‘you can’t fool all the 
people all the time.” I take this to be a way of saying that, in the 
long run, in a free competition of ideas those which are sound will 
prevail. We take it for granted that governmental forms and 
practices shall be subject to change. We stand ready to experi- 
ment. We try to keep the door open for suggestion of improve- 
ments. We encourage minorities, at least to the extent of prom- 
ising them a chance to be heard. And for that purpose we an- 
nounce, and to a fair degree we foster, freedom of speech and free- 
dom of the press. 

In American practice freedom of worship got early enunciation. 
It did not become universal in the colonies, but there were con- 
spicuous examples. Freedom of the press appeared as an ideal 
and a principle almost before there was a press. Freedom of speech 
also has respectable antiquity. But in view of the state of early 
American education, of the elementary quality of the curriculum, 
the emphasis on rote learning, and the stress on training for the 
ministry, it is understandable that academic freedom was less 
emphasized. The schools, to begin with, were not the prime in- 
tellectual force, and well into our national period editors, poets, 
and public men, rather than professional scholars, took the lead in 
formulating ideas. In the Declaration of Independence, in the 
Bill of Rights, in Wilson’s Fourteen Points, and in Roosevelt’s 
Four Freedoms, academic freedom did not make the grade. 

Yet the more fundamental truth is that these several freedoms 
are merely different facets of one central freedom. Freedom of 
religion is a variety of freedom of conscience, freedom of the press 
a printed version of freedom of speech, and soon. On the relation- 
ship of academic freedom to this cluster a regent of the University 
of California, the late Chester Rowell, wrote as long ago as 1921: 
“T think it is the central liberty of civilization without which no 
other liberty could long survive or would be worth keeping.” 


III 


Notwithstanding all these powerful arguments in its favor, the 
principle of academic freedom, or the integrity of scholarship, is 
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recurrently in danger. The historic examples unfortunately are 
legion. They have exhibited much variety. They have run 
through cycles, such as the one in which the highest crime was to 
be at variance with the prevailing religion, and a later pattern in 
which the most dangerous heresy was to advocate economic re- 
form. 

At one time or another scholars have been in jeopardy for such 
diverse sins as favoring or opposing the abolition of slavery, fa- 
voring or opposing segregation, advancing the Darwinian hy- 
pothesis, defending progressive education, making honest report on 
the nutritive values of oleomargarine, withholding outright con- 
demnation of the New Deal, and admitting that San Francisco 
had been visited by an earthquake. Despite the miscellaneous 
sound, this is not just hit or miss. A safe generalization is that no 
one has jeopardized academic freedom by endorsing the status 
quo or by siding with the vested interests. So far as academic 
freedom is concerned, the safest place to march is not quite abreast 
of current public opinion, but a few steps back and to the right. 

Teachers have alleged and no doubt have experienced deroga- 
tion of academic freedom at the hands of department chairmen. 
In other instances deans and presidents have appeared to be the 
prime agents in making it wither. In still other instances, a 
militant newspaperman, a mortgage-holding banker, a past or 
prospective benefactor, or a political demagogue has spearheaded 
the attack. Yet, the organization of our colleges and universities 
being what it is, no drive on academic freedom, at least none so 
violent as to produce a dismissal, can carry through without the 
consent and usually the active support of the institution’s board of 
trustees. The board thus looms as the focal point in such issues. 
For almost every curtailment of academic freedom it gets the 
blame. Perhaps this view exaggerates the actual rédle of the 
board. It does help to explain why proposals in behalf of 
academic freedom so often dwell exclusively on reforming boards of 
trustees. 

The companion question is more vital: Characteristically, 
who comes to the defense; who are the trustees of academic 
freedom? 

In a Latin American university one would count on the students. 
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Our undergraduates north of the border can, on occasion, be as 
ebullient. They have been known to rally several thousand strong 
to urge a college head not to go to another job, or to reason with 
the authorities that a coach’s tenure should be lengthened or 
shortened. 

Do the alumni rush to the rescue? They, as is well known, have 
an expansive goodwill toward alma mater. They could be a 
doughty phalanx in academic freedom crises, yet their more natural 
métier seems to be through participating in homecoming, providing 
scholarships, reducing the mortgage, or recruiting athletes. They 
are rarely concerned with academic freedom. 

Then there is the impressive array of presidents, chancellors, 
provosts, registrars, bursars, comptrollers, business managers, 
vice-presidents, deans, subdeans, and archdeans with which every 
reputable school is now equipped. This hierarchy wields an effec- 
tive veto power and sometimes has been a stalwart line of defense. 
An example is the recent discomfiture of free-charging investigators 
in Springfield, Illinois.* 

Or, as the defensive platoon, what of those who be r the title 
overseers, fellows, directors, regents, trustees? It has happened; 
for example, when the President of Harvard University could 
delegate to a member of the institution’s Corporation the responsi- 
bility of replying to Alumnus Ober.? 

But are any of these the real trustees of academic freedom? 
There may be times when an editor, the students, the alumni, a 
public official, a university administrator, or the governing board 
will bear the brunt of the defense. Yet any of these, or all in con- 
cert, can hardly guarantee academic freedom unless scholars buckle 
on their armor. It will be very difficult to save academic freedom 
unless the academicians want it saved. 

More bluntly, if academic freedom is lost, who ultimately will 
get the blame? The answer of posterity is easy to predict. It 
almost certainly will be the academicians. The inevitable ques- 

1 Legislative investigation of the University of Chicago. Apropos of this in- 
vestigation Mr. Laird Bell, Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the University : 
prepared an excellent statement, entitled ““Are We Afraid of Freedom?” For text 
of this statement see Bulletin, American Association of University Professors, 
Summer, 1949, P a. 


2 For text of the reply to Alumnus Ober, see “Freedom at Harvard,” Bu/letin, 
American Association of University Professors, Summer, 1949, pp. 313-334. 
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tions will be: Where were the professional scholars during the 
years 1948-1951? Why did they let it happen? 


IV 


Instead of theorizing about the behavior of scholars as trustees 
of academic freedom, I should like to turn to an actual example at 
the eight-campus University of California. Even if it should 
happily prove to be abnormal rather than typical, it involves the 
largest and strongest university in half a continent, with a faculty 
of about two thousand scholars equipped with the Ph.D. or its 
equivalent, and by its very dimensions claims a prominent place in 
the intellectual history of our times. 

Fortunately, there is no need to recite the whole story. Such 
an account would only be repeating what may be read in detail 
in George Stewart’s Year of the Oath and in articles in The Saturday 
Review of Literature, The American Scholar, Pacific Spectator, 
Harper’s, the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, and the Bulletin of 
the American Association of University Professors. 

At the:slose of the spring semester of 1949 the Faculty of the 
University of California was suddenly confronted with a request, 
soon revealing itself as a requirement, of a special oath denying 
membership in the Communist party. There were objections that 
the requirement was a slur on the loyalty of the Faculty, that it 
was unnecessary, that it would be ineffective, that it constituted a 
political test for university teaching, that it employed the un- 
scientific criterion of guilt by association, that its effect, if not its 
design, would be to silence minorities and to intimidate the un- 
orthodox, that it would be used as a precedent for other encroach- 
ments, that it was unconstitutional, that it nullified tenure rights 
and thereby infringed on academic freedom, that it ran counter to 
the ideal of a free university, and that it violated the principles of 
proper relationship between the University’s Faculty and Regents. 

Some members of the Faculty felt none of these compunctions 
and signed at once. Others, on a variety of grounds within and 
beyond the list just given, were convinced that the requirement was 
unwise and should be opposed. Arguments, circumstances, and 
pressures induced most of these individuals to make personal com- 
pliance. With varying degrees of protest and delay they signed 
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the oath or its later equivalent as a contract statement. Still 
others held out. 

Meanwhile, there was a counterplay of faculty resistance and 
regential insistence, sometimes expressed in cool reasoning, some- 
times in warmer debate, at times in hot temper. One crisis came 
in February, 1950, when the Regents issued a sign-or-be-fired 
ultimatum. Two months later, in April, at the suggestion of an 
alumni committee, they voted to rescind the oath requirement and 
offered two ways of continuing on the Faculty. One was by sign- 
ing a revised annual contract incorporating the essence of the oath. 
The other was by submitting one’s self and record to scrutiny by a 
Faculty committee, review by the President, and final decision by 
the Regents. 

A sharper crisis arose in August, 1950, when the Regents by vote 
of 12 to 10 broke faith with their April proposal, rescinded con- 
tracts voted in July, refused to accept any favorable recommenda- 
tions from the Faculty Committee and the President, and dis- 
missed all who were trying to qualify for retention through the 
second announced avenue—that of committee inspection. 

Earlier in August the salaries of all in this category had been 
stopped as of the preceding June. In mid-September they were 
ordered to stop work. Later that month a state court took under 
advisement a plea by a score of these professors for delivery of the 
contracts promised in April and voted in July and for recognition 
of the tenure rights which had been traditional in the university. 

In April, 1951, the District Court ruled in favor of the petition- 
ers, basing the decision on California’s constitutional ban against 
test oaths for officers of public trust and on the constitutional re- 
quirement that the University “‘shall be entirely independent of 
all political or sectarian influence” and “kept free therefrom. . . in 
the administration of its affairs... .”' At successive meetings in 
April and May the Regents voted, 11 to 10, not to appeal to the 
State Supreme Court. On its own motion, however, that court 
has taken the case under review. 

Pending its verdict the dismissed professors remain dismissed 


1 For the complete text of the Court’s opinion in this case, see “The University 
of California Loyalty Oath Situation,” Bu//etin, American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, Spring, 1951, pp. 92-101. 
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and for the Faculty as a whole the contract form for 1951-1952 is 
the one which the District Court declared to be in violation of the 
state constitution. Nor has it fazed the hostile Regents that dis- 
missees have willingly subscribed to the new oath enacted by the 
legislature in the fall of 1950 in which all state employees are re- 
quired to deny treasonable or disloyal record, intent, or affiliation. 

Whatever character the dispute may have had in its early stages, 
since August, 1950, it has had crystal clarity as a disciplinary ac- 
tion, a question of confidence or lack of confidence in the Faculty 
and the President, and a test of tenure. Back of tenure lie the 
larger ramifications of academic freedom and the integrity of scholar- 
ship. 

At several points along the way the Faculty unequivocally re- 
corded its sentiments: in June and September, 1949, asking re- 
peal of the oath requirement; in March, 1950, denouncing the Re- 
gents’ sign-or-be-fired ultimatum; in September, 1950, censuring 
the Regents for the dismissals of the preceding month; and, more 
recently, in subscribing a considerable sum for grants in lieu of 
salary to those dismissed and to press home the fact that the Fac- 
ulty must have a recognized réle in the control and direction of a 
well-ordered university. 

Actions such as these bespeak a strong and consistent wish to 
preserve academic freedom. Yet so insidious was the attack, so 
difficult the defense, that this veritable army of well-intentioned 
scholars found itself confuted. And this despite the stalwart 
support of the Governor of the State, a famous admiral, enough 
other Regents to add up to almost half the Board, and the scholars’ 
professional organization, the American Association of University 
Professors. 


Why was the defense of academic freedom in the University 
of California situation so difficult? There are many answers: 
among them the hyperindividualism that is the scholar’s occupa- 
tional disease; the hostility of most of the California press; and 
the California climate, which has encouraged the hostile Regents 
to believe that no matter what happens, they can have the pick 
of the nation’s brains. These factors are self-explaining. Two 
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others are less obvious. One is a matter of auspices, the other a 
matter of hostages. 

As to the first, this drive on academic freedom came beautifully 
camouflaged and with all the panoply of innocence by association. 
Customarily the attacks on the freedoms are in the name of ortho- 
doxy, loyalty, or Americanism even unto the hundredth per cent. 
This one took the unassailable ground that the Faculty should be 
loyal. All the Faculty, as a matter of fact, had pledged full loyalty 
to state and nation through California’s century-old constitutional 
oath. 

The announced target, as is also customary when civil liberties 
are being abridged, was the minority element currently the most 
feared and hated. The proposal, moreover, was offered as a neces- 
sary safeguard for impartial scholarship and honest teaching—it 
came, in other words, in the guise of academic freedom. It came, 
furthermore, from a governing board of excellent repute, and 
through a president whose strongest point had been his record as a 
supporter of academic freedom. Although the proposal had the 
earmarks of a political test for teaching, it was first presented so 
politely that it seemed to be optional and even with explicit denials 
that it had any connection with contracts and salaries. It thus 
was surrounded and encrusted with almost every good auspice. 

Still other compelling arguments were used in its behalf, openly 
and privately, and at the outset and later: that it was a necessary 
element in the cold war, that it was requisite to success in Korea, 
that it was needed to save the University, that without it the Presi- 
dent would be lost, that anyone who took an opposite stand was 
being incredibly naive. Thus, as to arguments as well as to tactics, 
the advocates of academic freedom were thrown completely on the 
defensive. Whoever proposed to joust for academic freedom found 
himself up against a host bearing the banners of sweetness and light. 

The second observation that this California experience has under- 
lined is the appalling degree in which scholars have given hostages 
to fortune. The reference is not to wives and children and other 
dependents, although this is a factor that has made many a man 
cautious, even though his family shared to the full his awareness of 
responsibility to academic freedom. 

The reference is rather to other hostages such as the one in the 
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pattern of the scholar’s earning. Its elements are a long period of 
preparation and training at heavy cost, then an apprentice-like 
starting wage, and gradual increase. A professor in midcareer 
probably has three-quarters of his income still to collect. This 
pattern of delayed compensation impels toward caution. 

In a category less mundane, the professor in midcareer almost 
certainly has ahead of him more than half of his opportunity with 
advanced and graduate students. Concern about the immediate 
welfare of a group of students can be a potent reason for hedging 
in the defense of academic freedom. 

Another type of hostage, less tangible yet real, is a sentimental 
attachment to a region or state, to a school, to a department, to a 
group of colleagues, or even to acourse. Or it may be in a rational 
and sentimental devotion to a specific career in which the achieve- 
ments of necessity will be cumulative. 

A university Faculty is fantastically irreplaceable. Yet certain 
factors dull this weapon almost to uselessness. One is that most 
scholars are very low in mobility. Modern higher education may 
look like an assembly-line process, but its parts are not inter- 
changeable. Instead they tend to be geared to a particular library 
or laboratory, to the program of a particular school, to the needs of 
a particular student body, and to the service of a particular com- 
munity. They are not tied to the soil like medieval serfs, but they 
are not migratory laborers either. 

Their immobility shows itself in another more embarrassing 
fashion. Everybody knows that when a baseball team such as 
Connie Mack’s old Athletics is broken up by sales and retirements, 
it usually takes years to rebuild to championship caliber. Scholars 
know that when retirements and departures take sudden toll of a 
top-flight department it may be just as difficult and just as expen- 
sive to rebuild to the original luster. Yet so much of what they do 
is recondite, so much is gauged for long-term results, that when a 
school declines in whole or in part, the public may not find out until 
much later, many students may not realize it, and the Regents are 
not necessarily impressed. This is a peculiar hostage that scholars 
have given to fortune. 

So far as I was concerned the thought of hostages given was far 
more arresting than all the sound and fury of arguments for com- 
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pliance. Some of the latter seemed clearly fallacious, others were 
at least doubtful, and still others seemed to betray lack of under- 
standing of the essential purpose and nature of a university. 
Furthermore, in so far as I am a historian, my conscience works in 
terms of the probable decision before the bar of history. And as 
I reflected on history, especially American history, I found it 
difficult to think of instances in which authoritarian stoppage of 
thought, silencing of criticism, and hounding of minorities escaped 
an ultimate verdict of condemnation. 

For my colleagues en masse my information is more fragmentary. 
Clearly there is a paradox in the behavior of so many who con- 
demned the oath yet signed it, and who deplored the infringement 
of academic freedom yet did less than they wished to in its defense. 
My impression, for what it may be worth, is that most of the ex- 
planation lies in the hostages to fortune which expose modern 
scholars to fear and force. 

True enough, among the reasons given for ceasing to resist there 
were some that reflected the good auspices, but a much more for- 
midable list of reasons for giving in was the one in which the ele- 
ment of fear and compulsion was paramount. This list, compiled 
from actual examples, included: to hold onto my job, to protect 
the family income, to avoid confiscation of retirement annuities, 
to ward off personal attacks, because of ill health, because of going 
or being about to go on sabbatical, because of being summoned to 
military duty and wanting assurance of a job to come back to, to 
preserve eligibility for government work, because of being a dean 
or a department chairman, so as not to imperil or handicap the 
work of one’s department or school, so as not to become unemploy- 
able, because of youth, because of old age, or, worst of all, because 
of middle age. Add all these and the result is Irving Stone’s phrase 
“Twisted Arms among the Ivy.” 


VI 


I know of no panacea that can be invoked to safeguard academic 
freedom from all the dangers to which it is exposed. One sugges- 
tion is to insert a professor or two in every board of trustees. A 
far better alternative would be to keep the boards strictly lay 
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bodies, but bring them to recognize that their proper function is 
the supervision of the financial and business aspects of institutional 
operation. These reforms would be steps in the right direction; 
they are not a complete cure. 

A more basic suggestion is that academic freedom, the reasons 
for it, and the necessity of it for our national welfare must be ade- 
quately explained to the public, to the alumni, to the students, to 
trustees, and even, it would appear, to the professional scholars 
themselves. To this task the American Association of University 
Professors has been and is dedicated. 

Many other channels for explaining academic freedom are open. 
Bill-of-Rights Week is one; speeches of welcome to an entering 
class or of parting advice to graduates are another. In certain 
philosophy courses the theory of academic freedom would be 
appropriate subject matter. Indeed, in all college courses it 
should have a place, perhaps most often under the denominator of 
scientific method. For the presentation of the concept to young 
Americans, no courses are better suited than the ones which his- 
torians offer, especially those in American history. Every such 
course is an invitation to stress how our nation and people have 
benefited by encouraging open-minded inquiry, by insisting on a 
free competition of ideas, and by pursuing the truth wheresoever 
it may lead. 

An educative program such as this has the cardinal virtue that 
it can go on constantly. Too often, the friends of academic free- 
dom have been roused to action only when there was a full-scale 
attack to repel, a last-ditch stand to make, or a salvage job to do. 
They have been like the shiftless man with the leaky roof. Be- 
tween rains they saw no need to fix the roof. When it rained they 
could not fix it, and usually all they did was to set a bucket to catch 
the drip. 

As an element in an educative program designed to put a proper 
roof over scholarship, it would obviously help a great deal if it 
were clear that, like the doctors and the lawyers, scholars have 
a code of professional standards to which they owe adherence, 
and that this code exists for the good of society. There is general 
recognition of the secretness of the confessional, of the lawyer’s 
obligation to respect the confidences of his client, and of the code 
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of the physician, but there is no such clear awareness of the exist- 
ence of an ethics of scholarship. 

Perhaps what is needed is a Hippocratic Oath with the Ph.D. 

This oath of the scholar would consist of ideas already familiar, 
though some have fallen into neglect. It should have the clarity 
of simple wording. It should set forth the nature of the scholar’s 
calling, the obligations that scholars assume, the reciprocal duty of 
society to scholarship, and the fundamental requirement of schol- 
arly integrity. 

Such an oath might properly be administered to claimants of 
the Ph.D. as part of their initiation into the full privileges and 
duties of the profession. In time the ritual might be judged a 
more useful exercise than publication of the dissertation or defense 
of the thesis. 

Such a credo would be a standard to repair to in time of stress. 
It would be a weapon to fight with, a succinct statement of prin- 
ciples affording inspiration, a yardstick for self-measurement, an 
explanation that would persuade the public, an avowal that would 
earn the confidence of students, a guide to presidents and regents, 
and a warning to those who at times are tempted to limit or destroy 
academic freedom. The content of such a credo has already been 
developed by the American Association of University Professors. 
What is still needed is a more succinct and specific statement of 
this credo in the form of a professional commitment that might be 
required of all who enter the academic profession. The modern 
Hippocrates who puts this credo into clarion words, along with 
those who have developed the principles of academic freedom, will 
deserve the endless gratitude of his fellow scholars and of society at 
large, which will be equally benefited. The reason can be stated 
very simply: 

The world today, as never before, stands in need of honest and 
untrammeled scholarship, for the preservation of what is known, 
for the extension of the boundaries of knowledge, and for improved 
understanding of the problems of mankind. Totalitarian dictator- 
ship prefers a limited, captive scholarship. But our nation, as a 
democratic republic, depending in the last analysis upon an alert 
and informed citizenry, cannot afford to limit inquiry or to restrict 
the interchange of ideas. Thus in true patriotism, those who 
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enter the profession of scholarship are under obligation, to the 
best of their abilities, to strive to deliver impartial research and 
honest teaching. The profession is under equal obligation, in 
season and out of season, to remind itself, to remind the public, 
and to insist that the establishment and maintenance of academic 
freedom are absolute requisites for rendering to society the bene- 
fits of scholarship. This is the first duty for those who claim the 
name of scholars, and who are, above all others, the trustees of 
academic freedom. 


Epirors’ Note: On April 19, 1950 the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors intervened in the University of California loyalty oath situation referred to 
in the article, ‘“Trustees of Academic Freedom,” in an appeal to the Regents of the 
University to reconsider the requirement that members of the Faculty subscribe to 
a disclaimer loyalty oath. The action of the Regents to continue this requirement 
led to an investigation by the Association. The report of this investigation will be 
completed in the near future. Recent developments in this situation are indicated 
in the telegraphic communications which follow: 


Ralph E. Himstead to Robert G. Sproul November 21, 1951 


HAVE NOTED RECENT ACTION REGENTS UNIVERSITY OF CALI- 
FORNIA RESCINDING PREVIOUS ACTION REQUIRING DISCLAIMER 
LOYALTY OATH OF MEMBERS OF FACULTY OF UNIVERSITY. DOES 
THIS ACTION PROVIDE FOR REINSTATEMENT MEMBERS OF FAC. 
ULTY WHO WERE DISMISSED BECAUSE OF NON-COMPLIANCE WITH 
REGENTS’ PREVIOUS ACTION REQUIRING DISCLAIMER LOYALTY 
OATH? PLEASESEND ME VIA AIR MAIL FULL TEXT RECENT ACTION 
OF REGENTS, NAMES OF REGENTS PARTICIPATING IN THIS ACTION, 
AND THEIR VOTE, AFFIRMATIVE AND/OR NEGATIVE. THANKS. 


Robert G. Sproul to Ralph E. Himstead December 9, 1951 


REPLY TO YOUR TELEGRAM NOV 21 HAS BEEN DELAYED AWAITING 
OFFICIAL MINUTES OF REGENTS MEETING. MEANWHILE QUES- 
TIONS SUCH AS YOURS HAVE BEEN ASKED BY OTHERS AND WILL 
COME BEFORE REGENTS NEXT FRIDAY FOR ANSWER. 1 HAVE 
LETTER PARTIALLY PREPARED WHICH I SHALL SEND YOU AIR 
MAIL AFTER THIS MEETING. 
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DO YOU KNOW THE NATURE OF AN 
OATH?' 


By HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 


Harvard University 


Last October I received a telegram from the chairman of the 
English department of the southern branch of the University of 
California, commonly known as U.C.L.A. and attractively situated 
in Westwood in Los Angeles, not very far from the great Hunting- 
ton Library in San Marino. This telegram asked whether | 
would be interested in accepting appointment to their summer 
faculty in 1951. 

Since 1949 the University of California has been struggling in 
the coils of a situation which took initial shape when the Board 
of Regents decided to impose upon the faculty a so-called loyalty 
oath. Members of the faculty had already sworn to uphold the 
Constitution of the United States and the Constitution of Califor- 
nia. The latter constitution prescribes an oath of the type usual 
for state officials—that is, they solemnly promise to support the 
Constitution and faithfully to discharge their duties; and it then 
adds: ‘And no other oath, declaration, or test, shall be required 
as a qualification for any office or public trust.” This language 
seems plain and clear; but the Regents, who had usually been of 
the opinion that a university professorship is neither a public office 
nor a public trust, decided that an additional oath was to be re- 
quired of members of the University faculty and that they had 
the power to require it. They therefore instituted what is known 
as a loyalty oath, of their own devising. 

This oath required the subscriber to swear that he does not 
believe in, and is not a member of, any party or organization that 
believes in, advocates, or teaches the overthrow of the United 
States government by force or violence. Such, at any rate, was 


1 Reprinted through the courtesy of the author and the American Scholar, Vol. 20, 
No. 4, Autumn, 1951. 
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the original form of this purgative declaration, which has been 
modified in the course of two unhappy years. As no member of 
the faculty was a member of any such party or organization, many 
professors refused to sign a statement so unnecessary and humili- 
ating. The dispute began. 

The Regents at one time agreed that a faculty committee should 
investigate the cases of those who could not for conscientious rea- 
sons take this oath. Such a committee was appointed; it in- 
vestigated the cases of some thirty-nine members of the University 
Senate; it found not the slightest trace of communism or of any 
interest in communism in any of them or in any other faculty mem- 
ber; and it so reported through the President to the Regents. The 
President and the committee joined in recommending that the 
thirty-nine be kept in the employ of the University. On July 22, 
1950, the Regents accepted this proposal and, as members of the 
group of thirty-nine rightly assumed, they thereby entered into a 
contractual engagement with each of them, keeping him on as a 
member of the faculty. But on August 25, 1950, largely at the 
instigation of Regent J. F. Neylan, that board reversed itself, and, 
demanding that the thirty-nine professors sign the oath, in effect 
discharged the very men they had retained a month earlier. 
Twenty of the thirty-nine thereupon sued the Regents for rein- 
statement, on the ground that a contract enforceable at law had 
been entered into in July, which could not thus be arbitrarily 
broken in August. Among this group—later reduced to eighteen— 
are some of the most distinguished members of the California 
faculty. The courts have since ruled in their favor. 


Il 


When I received my telegram in October, I at once consulted 
two or three members of the California faculty who happened to 
be in Cambridge at the time. In the light of their advice and in 
the hope of enforcing the truth that contracts made in good faith 
cannot be arbitrarily terminated, I declined appointment at 
U.C.L.A. in a telegram which read as follows and which, again 
after advising with California friends, I released to the newspapers: 


In view of the good repute of the University of California until 
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recently, and especially in view of the unique opportunities for 
scholarly research in the Los Angeles area, I am strongly drawn to 
your offer of a visiting summer-term professorship in 1951. I 
hats this offer can be renewed under happier circumstances. But 
until your Board of Regents ceases to violate the ordinary princi- 
ples of academic tenure and honest agreement between parties to 
a contract, I cannot in good conscience accept. In view of the 
condemnation of the unparalleled action of your Board by pro- 
fessional bodies and groups of scholars and scientists over the 
yo ae I am regretfully taking the liberty of making this reply 
public. 


The American Psychological Association had already con- 
demned the action of the Regents and had urged that no member of 
their association accept a post at California until tenure conditions 
improve. Similar action had been taken by the International 
Association of Mathematicians, meeting in Cambridge in Septem- 
ber. Since that time, eighteen learned bodies have similarly con- 
demned the action of the Regents, and, according to a report of 
the Committee on Academic Freedom of the northern branch of 
the University of California, some 1200 professors over the nation 
representing some forty colleges and universities have vigorously 
insisted that until tenure conditions are altered in the University 
of California, they must condemn the action of the Regents. 
Thirty-seven members of the California faculty, in addition to the 
original group, have left the University in protest; fifty-five courses 
have had to be dropped from the curriculum because there is no 
one to teach them; and forty-seven persons have refused appoint- 
ment at that institution, including people as well known as Robert 
Penn Warren, the novelist, and Rudolf Carnap, the philosopher. 

It is now canonical for me to state that I am not a member of 
the Communist party, that I have never been a member of the 
Communist party, that I have no intention of becoming a member 
of the Communist party, and that, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief, I am not now, I have not been, nor do I intend to be- 
come, a stooge for the Communist party. I have belonged at one 
time or another to random organizations which have since been 
called subversive, though I think I belong to no such organizations 
now; but in this connection it is important to observe that if you 
are of the liberal persuasion, if you want to accomplish some par- 
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ticular reform, and if you create an organization looking toward 
this purpose, you are commonly helpless as an individual to pre- 
vent anybody else from joining the organization; you are helpless 
to prevent somebody or other, in office or out, from calling such an 
organization subversive; and by and by you discover that sooner or 
later somebody finds this slur a convenient device for killing the 
liberal movement. I am also compelled to point out that as a 
matter of law the Communist party is a legal organization, that as 
a matter of principle the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors refuses to accept the theory that membership in any lawful 
political organization is ipso facto sufficient reason for discharging 
a professor, and that, in view of the express denial by officials of 
the American Communist party that they advocate the overthrow 
of the government by either force or violence, the courts have as 
yet reached no clear decision as to whether the overthrow of the 
government by force or violence is ex Aypothesi an essential purpose 
of the American Communists. It may be; it may not be: we 
do not yet know. All we know is that we are living in an atmos- 
phere surcharged with emotional violence. I repeat, however, 
that I am not a Communist, have not been a Communist and do 
not intend to become a Communist. I believe that there are 
sincere Communists as well as hypocritical ones. What is more 
important than these observations, however, is the disturbing 
fact that almost anybody who discusses loyalty oaths, academic 
tenure, and intellectual freedom nowadays has to go through the 
ritual of disowning his membership in a particular party. It is 
also disturbing that I feel under some compulsion to say that I 
have several times taken an oath to support the Constitution of 
the United States and of some one of the several commonwealths 
wherein I have earned my pedagogical bread, either as a state 
employee or as the employee of a private corporation such as the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College. I used the word 
“employee” in this connection because the question whether a 
professor in a state university is ipso facto a public official is much 
in dispute. I say I find the necessity of saying that I have sin- 
cerely taken these oaths a disturbing necessity, for the reason that 
there are certain qualities in character or personality or training or 
whatever you want to call it, especially among professional men, 
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that ought to be taken for granted—that, indeed, must be taken 
for granted if our society is to survive. One of these is elementary 
honor; and the fact that the code of honor is occasionally violated 
seems to me no more reason for imposing oaths and breaking con- 
tracts than the fact that marriage occasionally fails is a reason for 
requiring every bride to swear an oath that she is virtuous. How- 
ever, let me return to my narrative. 

The release of my telegram to the newspapers resulted in some 
small notoriety and an increase in my mail. The signed letters I 
received, especially those from the University of California, were 
laudatory and grateful. Letters from anonymous or unknown 
correspondents were of a different order. Here is the text of a 
postcard I received: 

“‘well I hope we can offer you Rope to tie Around your Neck 
before we can offer you an Apportunity to Teach Communism 
here in Westwood. We have enough Comies here without You. 
Stay to Hell out of Here. Thee Yids need You where you are 
We have enough nuts here Now.” 

You will note the latent anti-Semitism in this communication. 

Here is a second note: “To a Russia Firster: Thank God! 
The loyalty Oath has kept another ‘fellow traveler’ out of U.C.L.A. 
My son and daughter are both graduates of U.C.L.A. and we all 
know that university is or was lousy with ‘reds’ before the loyalty 
oath was instituted. Harvard’s Felix Frankfurter turned out 
packs of Alger Hisses. Me—lI am for the U.S.” 

A third letter declares that not merely all Harvard professors, 
but all professors the country over are Reds and radicals. And 
so on. 

Even if one could, it is useless to reply to such communications. 
It is, for example, vain to point out that if the University of Cali- 
fornia is, or was, “lousy with reds,” the Regents have so far been 
unable to discover a single member of the Communist party among 
the faculty of that institution. It is equally useless to say that Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter has proved to be one of the more conservative 
members of the Supreme Court, or to underline the obvious truth 
that the guilt or innocence of Alger Hiss has nothing whatever to 
do with the action of the Regents of the University of California 
in breaking their contracts with the professors. It is likewise 
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idle to insist that my refusal to go to the University of California 
was meant primarily as a rebuke to the violation of contract and 
of academic tenure by the Regents, and only secondarily as a pro- 
test against loyalty oaths, inasmuch as, if I had accepted the offer, 
I should have sworn to uphold the Constitution of California and 
of the United States if that were expected of me. I think the 
movement for loyalty oaths is hysterical, and I think it does nothing 
whatever to check communism and a great deal to check free dis- 
cussion, but like most of the others who have rebuked the Regents 
of the University of California, my rebuke is primarily for their 
breaking engagements with honorable men who were not Commu- 
nists and who had never been supposed to be Communists, but who 
were discharged from their posts for the sin of academic disobedi- 
ence. 

The language of these communications, the emotions they re- 
veal, the impulse which leads their writers to send anonymous 
letters through the mail are, to my way of thinking, far more omi- 
nous for the future of this country than any threat offered by the 
diminishing band of American Communists. We have here some- 
thing like mass contagion, a kind of hysteria. It threatens the 
free play of discussion, the free life of the mind. But it is the free 
play of discussion, it is the free life of the mind, to which our 
educational institutions are dedicated. The emotions revealed 
in this situation result in the passage of legislation as confused as 
the McCarran Act, despite the carefully reasoned veto message 
of the President of the United States, a veto message compounded 
from the considered opinions of the Department of Justice, 
the Department of Defense, the Central Intelligence Agency, and 
the Department of State, all of them advising the President 
that the bill would seriously hurt the intelligence operations of 
these agencies, would not harm communism, and would harm 
our relations with other countries, notably in the matter of the 
inter-change of scholars, scientists and artists among the nations 
of the world in the spirit both of the United Nations and of 
UNESCO. Recent attempts to amend the act are mere palliative 
measures, which in some sense make the situation worse, since they 
throw an improper judicial responsibility upon American con- 
sulates. 
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However, I am straying from the point. The increasing belief 
that loyalty oaths either produce or prove loyalty is one of the 
most remarkable phenomena of the last twenty-five years. The 
position of those who demand that loyalty oaths be imposed— 
usually upon other people—is simple, and emotionally understand- 
able. They argue that not only public officials but any other im- 
portant class of persons supposed to be influential—air-raid 
wardens, doctors, lawyers, librarians, teachers, and the like— 
should take such an oath or leave their posts or their business. 
The theory is simple. The Constitution, state or federal, requires 
public officials to take an oath of office, doesn’t it? Even Mr. 
Truman has to swear or affirm that he will faithfully execute his 
office and to the best of his ability preserve, protect, and defend 
the Constitution. Do you think you’re better than the president? 
If you’re not a Red, why do you object to taking an oath? Aren’t 
you a patriotic American? Why are you ashamed to prove you’re 
loyal? Do you think we’re going to entrust education (or the 
courts, or wounded boys in hospitals, or radio programs, or tele- 
vision, or public libraries) to disloyal Commies? People who 
might use the opportunity to overthrow the government by force 
or violence, or corrupt our youth, or mislead the voters, or distrib- 
ute seditious literature, or promulgate atheism? 

Passing over the fact that in the whole history of the United 
States nobody has ever seriously tried to overthrow the govern- 
ment by force or violence—the Civil War, you will recall, was 
fought by the South quite honestly as a defense measure against 
force and violence exerted by the government of President Lin- 
coln; passing over the curious truth that it is not the force and 
violence of the Communists or the Fascists or the Nazis that is 
to be feared in the first instance, but rather fraud—Hitler was, 
unfortunately, as much the legal chancellor of Germany as ever 
Bismarck was—we may note that this kind of thinking has a 
strong emotional appeal. The nation wantssecurity. A psychol- 
ogy of fear is abroad. People are uneasy, and it seems to quiet 
their uneasiness if they can force other persons to take oaths. 
What is disturbing in this situation is that this apprehensiveness, 
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this feeling that the Communist party or some other organization 
is somehow threatening our security, springs from a profound, 
widespread and popular distrust of democracy. It assumes that 
very few persons are to be trusted, that average human nature is 
corrupt, that men are more likely to be treasonable than loyal, 
corrupt than honest, conspiratorial than open, evil than good. 
The fact that the whole history of the United States up to now 
demonstrates the opposite conception—the conception, namely, 
that the relations between man and man are in the main honor- 
able—somehow fails to persuade. Distrust remains. Distrust 
assumes that even if you allow Richard Roe and John Doe to do 
pretty much what they like as private persons (of course, within 
the laws and customs of the land), the moment you elevate Richard 
Roe and John Doe to posts of eminence or power or authority or 
responsibility, an irresistible impulse toward evil overcomes them, 
and to hamper this impulse, you must guard yourself against 
Richard Roe and John Doe as officials or teachers or lawyers or 
air-raid wardens or public librarians. 

Clearly, there is something to be said for this suspicion. Whit- 
man spoke soundly when he referred to the never-ending audacity 
of elected persons. Vigilance is the eternal price of liberty, and 
perhaps we do well to translate vigilance into suspicion. It is 
clear that Richard Roe and John Doe do occasionally yield to 
temptation. We have impeached and convicted governors and 
judges and other public officials because they were false to the prin- 
ciple that public office is a public trust. Members of the presi- 
dent’s cabinet have plundered public lands and public funds; 
officers of the army have been found guilty of conduct unbecoming 
an officer and a gentleman; lawyers have been disbarred because 
they were unfaithful to a professional code of ethics; physicians 
have been disqualified for violating the Hippocratic oath; priests 
and ministers have now and then been unfrocked for unclerical 
conduct; teachers, with or without an oath, have here and there 
been false to the highest moral ideals. There are foreign spies in 
the United States, just as there are American spies abroad. There- 
for, is it not wise to require all the members of these suspected 
callings to take a loyalty oath? Then, when we catch them vio- 
lating this oath, we shall have them cold. 
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But this argument becomes less persuasive when you begin to 
analyze it. In the first place, it will be observed that the traitor, 
the swindler, the bribe-taker, the scoundrel often took the same 
oath as did the honest man, but it is difficult to see that the ad- 
ministering of the oath in question affected his character or his 
actions for the better. Doubtless there are marginal cases; 
doubtless the violation of an oath of office adds something to the 
weight of evidence against the criminal official; doubtless weak 
men, hovering on the verge of criminal acts, have—but how rarely! 
—had their shaky honesty temporarily restored by someone’s 
reminding them of their oath of office. But it would be difficult, 
indeed, to show any working relation between an oath forced upon 
a potential criminal and the quality of his responsibility or loyalty 
or patriotism. If anything is evident from history, it is that the 
unscrupulous man does not boggle at an oath; that, on the con- 
trary, he occasionally welcomes oath-taking as a cover for his 
nefarious endeavors; and that, at the best and commonest, oath- 
taking of this sort is regarded by such persons as a formula having 
no deeper meaning than the governor’s inaugural address or 
“fixing” a parking ticket in the magistrate’s court. Taking an 
oath of office did not prevent the scandals of the Harding or the 
Grant regime, and the prosecution of the guilty parties rested on 
deeper grounds than the violation of an oath of office or of loyalty. 

But the true difficulty with the argument for loyalty oaths is 
perhaps not this consideration, but a larger one. The difficulty 
with the argument is that it proves too much. Loyalty oaths are 
proposed for teachers, and air-raid wardens, and members of the 
American bar at the moment, but why stop there? Why select 
these particular classes and not others? 

In February, this year, there was a wildcat strike among the 
railroad switchmen. Our railroads are technically run by the 
Department of Defense, so that these switchmen were striking 
against government itself, and might conceivably have been trying 
to overthrow it—certainly they were hampering it. The stoppage 
or delay in railroad transportation of persons, mail, and supplies, 
especially of supplies for the armed forces, was far more thwarting 
to the defense effort than anything professors, lawyers, or air-raid 
wardens put together have ever accomplished. Indignant public 
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officials and indignant newspaper writers declared that railroad 
workers have no right to strike against a government at war; 
they said the switchmen were aiding the North Koreans and the 
Chinese Communists; they said that their conduct was unpatriotic, 
unethical, disloyal. Why not, then, demand a loyalty oath of all 
railroad employees, writing into that oath such stipulations as we 
may think wise for the future safety of the country? Of course, 
this oath should not be confined to switchmen; it should include 
all railroad employees. But why confine it to railroad employees? 
The officers and directors of railroad companies are equally re- 
sponsible. Of course, if the directors choose the officers, the stock- 
holders choose the directors, and it would seem only fair to compel 
anyone who owns stocks or bonds in the railroads also to subscribe 
to such an oath. On the other hand, an oath confined to railroads 
would be both meaningless and ineffective. It would have to be 
extended to truck drivers, workers on boats and steamships, and 
most obviously and above all, to the employees of our airlines, not 
only by virtue of the reasoning which makes an oath relevant to 
railroad switchmen, but especially because the possession of air- 
craft represents a special threat to the national security. And, of 
course, the officers and stockholders of the airline corporations 
ought to take a similar oath, on analogous reasoning. 

But clearly, on this line, we should not stop with transportation. 
It would be proper and necessary for workers in our defense plants 
also to be sworn, and, of course, the officers and owners of the plants 
as well, since the workers are, in law, but the agents of the owners. 
Yet, given the demands of modern war, where shall we draw the 
line between defense plants and any other sort of economic activity? 
We ought to extend our oath widely, from the cattle ranges of the 
West, upon which our food supply for the armed forces depends, 
to the manufacturer of surgical instruments in the East, upon which 
their health depends, and this must include everybody from cow- 
boys to janitors. But what about the grain dealer, who supplies 
feed? The leather manufacturer, who supplies material for belts? 
The caterer, who brings his Coca-Cola and sandwich wagon into 
the plant for both the health and the happiness of the workers? 

If this seems extreme—but does it?—let us return to the concept 
that the teacher, by reason of his opportunity to form both char- 
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acter and opinion, is especially liable to loyalty oaths. Why, if 
this argument is good, should we allow ministers, priests, rabbis, 
newspaper men, magazine editors, and book publishers to go un- 
sworn? ‘Teachers do not directly influence adults. No professor 
has a tithe of the influence of any one of our more than thirty na- 
tional magazines with circulations of over a million. No school- 
house is half as influential in the community as the newspaper. 
Book publishers frequently bring out volumes disagreeing with 
current policy and impugning the motives of government officials— 
Mr. Owen Lattimore’s Ordeal by Slander is a recent example—and 
already we see the American Legion insisting that there is a Com- 
munist infiltration into the houses of New York publishers and 
that book dealers should be forbidden to sell some sorts of volumes. 
Why should not all publishers, editors, and writers be sworn? 
If it is no abridgment of freedom of discussion to require teachers 
to take a loyalty oath and to fire them if they express opinions or 
belong to organizations some government official, state or national, 
decides to label subversive, by the same token it cannot be an 
abridgment of freedom of speech to apply the same formula to 
newspapers, magazines, and books. The same logic irresistibly 
applies to ministers, priests, and rabbis, who influence the opinions 
of millions of Americans, and who, by preaching the religious doc- 
trines of peace, may almost automatically become subversive 
persons in war. By what reasoning can it be argued that dan- 
gerous thoughts are more commonly found among college teachers 
than among ministers, or that university professors are more 
persuasive or powerful than lawyers? 

Recognizing the validity of this logic, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, with virtually no debate, adopted a resolution calling upon 
the legislature, the court, or other appropriate authority in each 
state to require each member of its bar, within a reasonable time 
and periodically thereafter, to file an affidavit stating whether he 
is or ever has been a member of the Communist party, or affiliated 
therewith, and also whether he is or ever has been a member or 
supporter of an organization that espouses the overthrow by force 
or by any illegal or unconstitutional means of the United States 
government or any state government. The fact that a lawyer 
might join a particular organization in all good faith—say, an 
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organization demanding the initiative and referendum in a state 
without such provisions—and that this organization may later 
on be declared by somebody to be subversive and that disbarment 
proceedings in such a case would thereby become an ex post facto 
affair, did not stop the American Bar Association. 

Do you think my example preposterous? As my colleague, 
Professor Zechariah Chafee, points out in his acute discussion of 
this extraordinary recommendation, it was seriously argued in the 
United States Supreme Court a few years ago that the initiative 
and referendum “destroyed all government republican in form in 
Oregon,” when the question of the constitutionality of those acts 
reached our highest tribunal; and if the decision of that court 
had gone in favor of this plea, it is entirely conceivable that any 
organization working for those measures might now be considered 
subversive. “Southern judges,” writes Professor Chafee, “sharing 
my belief that an Act of Congress abolishing the poll tax as a 
qualification for voters is unconstitutional might disbar [a lawyer] 
for joining an organization favoring such legislation,” and he adds: 
“These examples may seem extreme, but anything can happen 
under a sedition law.” 

I have now suggested that the logic which requires a loyalty 
oath of California professors might also require a loyalty oath of 
many millions of Americans beside, and you will agree with me 
that it may be simpler to administer this oath to every American, 
and be done with it. Before you dismiss this notion as merely 
fanciful, you should remember that we are well along the road 
toward such a requirement. Every morning millions of little 
Americans pledge allegiance to the flag and the government, just 
as little Roman boys and girls centuries ago went through a cere- 
mony acknowledging the presence and the protection of the gods. 
Though, since they are minors, children cannot be presumed to 
know the nature of an oath, the morning ceremony is required by 
law or custom in order that they may turn into loyal citizens. 
The courts, up through the Supreme Court, have gravely debated 
the legality of this performance, because parents belonging to 
certain religions regard it as idolatrous and brought suit. The 
Supreme Court has at length found for these parents in the sense 
that school officials may not punish children who, on the instruc- 
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tion of their fathers and mothers, and on religious grounds, refuse 
to participate in this morning ceremony. As unthinking persons 
will now inevitably jump to the conclusion that I am opposed to 
saluting the flag and probably liable to action under some sedition 
law, I hasten to add that I am neither attacking nor defending 
this ceremony; I am merely inquiring into its validity and its 
effect upon loyalty. Loyalty to the flag, loyalty to the govern- 
ment are, I assume, loyalties to the highest ideals of the United 
States and not to a mere form. 

If this be true, and I believe it to be true, we may observe that 
when Huey Long was governor of Louisiana, he scrupulously ob- 
served all the forms of law, so that those who clamored for federal 
intervention in the affairs of that state under that provision of 
the national Constitution which calls upon the federal power to 
preserve the republican form of government in the several states, 
found themselves helpless; yet little children in Louisiana were, 
during the Long régime, solemnly pledging allegiance to a state 
government as essentially un-American as any we have ever seen. 
Contrariwise, though I cannot prove it, I suspect that among the 
procession of shady characters who have appeared on the tele- 
vision screen as witnesses before the Kefauver committee, or in 
the courts in espionage cases, or before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, you will find a considerable fraction 
who, in their school days, constantly pledged their allegiance to 
the flag and to the American government, but it does not appear 
that the loyalty they pledged to flag and government in any way 
stopped them from doubtful, disloyal, or criminal careers directly 
contrary to the highest ideals of American life. I suggest that the 
roots of loyalty do not lie in oath-taking or in oath-making, but 
in one’s allegiance to a philosophy of values and a way of thinking 
that no oath can either create or enforce. 


IV 


What is an oath? It is, of course, a solemn pledge, and should 
be employed only on great and solemn occasions. It is appro- 
priate to the magistrate and the soldier, and I could only wish 
that the circumstances under which the soldier and the magistrate 
took their public oaths were more solemn and impressive than 
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they usually are. But the term “oath” is itself ambiguous, and 
those who have clamored for loyalty oaths from all sorts of persons 
have, I fear, taken advantage of this ambiguity. An oath may be 
either a promise or a purgation. If I am elected to public office, 
I solemnly swear or affirm that I shall perform my duties to the 
best of my ability. If I am sworn as a witness in a court of law, 
I promise with equal solemnity to tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. My pledge governs relevant acts in 
future time. But when I am required to swear that I have not 
done something in the past—as, for example, joining the Com- 
munist party, or any affiliate thereof, or any so-called Communist 
front organization—I am not pledging myself to any future ac- 
tion: I am purging myself, I am reassessing my past actions, 
not in the light of their motives and values at the time action was 
taken, but in the light of motives and values superimposed upon 
me by some superior power at a later date; and when I have made 
this pledge, I am helpless in the hands of that power, over which 
I have no longer any control. I have, in other words, admitted 
the propriety of an ex post facto public evaluation of my past pri- 
vate life. The fact that I took such and such an action five years 
ago, in good faith, and with honest intent, is now made to appear 
a doubtful, suspicious, or wicked action in the light of events long 
after that act—such as joining a movement having such and such 
a purpose—and I find, incredibly enough, that I am adjudged 
guilty until I can prove myself innocent. I am not only adjudged 
guilty, but I am even liable to be adjudged guilty without my 
knowing it. 

Do I sound extreme? A distinguished American historian, 
who shall here be nameless, was for one solid year denied a pass- 
port by our Department of State because, unknown to him, his 
name had appeared as a sponsor of a school that somebody or other 
said was a Communist front. The professor in question was given 
no explanation at the time his passport was denied him, and not 
until the occasion which required the passport was a twelve- 
month in the past, did he learn, and then only indirectly, why he 
had been adjudged unworthy to represent his country in a foreign 
institution of learning. A medical friend of mine had to spend 
hundreds of dollars to prove that he is a loyal American, though 
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his connection with the medical service of the United States was 
at the moment casual and even indirect, all because not he, but his 
wife, was supposed to be a member of liberal groups that somebody 
else vaguely labeled subversive. A member of the faculty of a 
leading state university, who spent a few months as a member of 
the Communist party, as he had a legal right to do, and who, 
finding it not to his liking, left the party and was thereafter cleared 
by Army Intelligence of all unpatriotic or disloyal taint, was vehe- 
mently attacked eight years later in the legislature of the state as 
red, radical, subversive, or what not, and the university is now 
being “investigated” because all this is supposed to prove that the 
state university is a nest of Reds. The scholar I am talking about, 
having told the United States Army what it wanted to know 
and having been cleared by military intelligence eight or nine 
years ago, could naturally see no reason to place his entire 
political history before the public, especially since university ad- 
ministrators, having a choice among several candidates, are not 
always favorable to the man who, shall we say, a decade earlier 
made a political mistake. We have, in truth, reached that stage 
in our curious emotional development that we are virtually assisting 
the Communist party to go underground by making it uncomfort- 
able or dangerous for its members publicly to admit their allegiance, 
and we are preventing persons from leaving the Communist party 
by penalizing them for repentance. If you think this is a mere 
professor sounding off, I beg you to read President Truman’s 
message vetoing the McCarran Act, a message the logic of which 
I have, as it were, merely summarized in this statement. 
Oath-taking and oath-making seem to grow by what they feed 
on. I think professors were right in resisting the original loyalty 
oaths imposed by many states after World War I. They were 
right, not because the professors were disloyal, but because, if you 
impose an oath having such and such provisions in it, the tempta- 
tion is almost irresistible, at another time, to impose another oath 
having a larger range of provisions. This in fact is what has hap- 
pened. The original loyalty oaths of the 1920’s pledged the signer 
to uphold the constitution of state or nation—an action in future 
time. In so far as any oath guarantees or bolsters allegiance, this 
oath ought to have been sufficient for all time. But the propo- 
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nents of a loyalty oath now find that the oath does not guarantee 
loyalty, and, as in the case of California, people of this persuasion 
insist upon oath number two. But if oath number one does not 
insure loyalty, how can it be argued that oath number two is 
going to insure it? Experience shows that unscrupulous men will 
take any necessary number of oaths, yet continue in their wicked 
ways, whereas an honest person, if he respect the oath, will either 
decline to take it because some action of his in the past now seems 
to him to fall within the prohibitions imposed, or because, if he 
take it, he ceases from a variety of activities and inquiries useful 
to the commonwealth either because he is not sure they fall within 
the prohibited area or because, if he engage in them, he is certain 
he will be attacked under the provisions of the oath by parties 
anxious to stop this particular activity. A particular instance is 
the American Civil Liberties Union and its branches, an association 
of devoted Americans who are heroically trying to keep alive the 
tradition of liberal thought which extends from Jefferson to Mr. 
Justice Holmes, but which has been labeled in some states as sub- 
versive, a Communist front, or something similar because, in our 
best national tradition, it is trying to protect minority rights. 

I do not know how it is in Ohio, but I do know that elsewhere in 
the country intelligent and sensitive and patriotic citizens have in 
sheer despair given up their public activities because, in the general 
hysteria of the day and in the unexampled range given to the forces 
of repression by these demands for purgations and oaths and in- 
vestigations, they find it idle to struggle further. The tremendous 
loss to the national life resulting from this despair is, to my way of 
thinking, a far greater blow to the national welfare than any threat 
from the diminutive Communist party in America—unless, of course, 
by driving Communists underground, we multiply the opportunity 
for indoctrinating others secretly, which they desire and we dep- 
recate. The damage done to the University of California is 
merely an index of a general disease. It is not an unusual, but 
only a typical case of what we are doing by implanting fear and 
anxiety and suspicion in place of assuming that, no matter what we 
do, some men will be weak and some men will be wicked, but that, 
by and large, the American people, including university professors, 
are trustworthy, honest, decent, and dependable. 
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I find nothing in the history of loyalty oaths that leads me to 
believe they accomplish anything more today than they have 
accomplished in the past. Let me give you two examples of times 
of historic crisis. Godfrey Davies of the Huntington Library, 
one of our greatest seventeenth-century scholars, permits me to 
summarize an unpublished paper of his concerning loyalty oaths 
during the Puritan Revolution and after. In 1640 members of 
the Long Parliament took an oath of loyalty to the King. In 
May, 1641, members of the House of Commons swore a second oath 
to maintain the true Reformed Protestant Religion as expressed in 
the doctrine of the Church of England. In July, 1642, members 
of both houses took a third oath that they would live and die for 
King and Parliament, which turned out to mean that the Royalists 
fought for the King and the Roundheads for the Parliament. In 
1643 these same persons, or many of them, took an oath that they 
would assist and support the parliamentary armies, and, a few 
months later, swore a fifth oath to promote the glory of God, the 
honor and happiness of the King, and true public liberty. A 
little later all Englishmen eighteen years of age or older were or- 
dered to take an oath of loyalty to the famous League and Cove- 
nant. 

On April 5, 1645, the triumphant Parliament imposed a new 
loyalty oath—the seventh in five years—compelling the ex-Royal- 
ists to swear they were not assisting the King, under penalty of 
imprisonment. In February, 1649, the remnants of the Long 
Parliament repealed all oaths of loyalty to the royal family and 
instituted oath number eight, requiring all Englishmen of eighteen 
years or more to swear allegiance to the Commonwealth. In 
1653 Cromwell caused this oath to be repealed, and substituted for 
a general loyalty oath a series of special oaths. But in 1658 many 
swore fidelity to his successor, Richard Cromwell, including those 
most active in subverting Richard’s government. In October, 
1659, Parliament tried to impose a new loyalty oath. But in 1661 
an oath of allegiance to the House of Stuart had to be taken by all 
officials, including the provision, natural enough in the circum- 
stances, to the effect that no man was obligated to endeavor any 
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change of government either in Church or State by reason of any 
oath, covenant, or engagement he might have taken in the past— 
perhaps the most cynical comment on oath-taking in the whole 
history of law. 

Yet the same persons who swore loyalty to Charles II rose in 
rebellion against James II in 1688, and a little later took a new 
loyalty oath to William and Mary. Mr. Davies concludes by 
quoting two contemporary comments. One is by Samuel Butler 
in Hudibras: 


Oaths are but Words, and Words but Wind; 
Too feeble Implements to dind. 


The second is by an anonymous Royalist, cited by Colonel Syden- 
ham in a parliamentary debate of 1657. The statement by the 
Royalist is that “they could not make such an oath as he could 
not swallow.” The implication I draw from this cynical history 
is that men would have acted precisely as they acted, with or with- 
out loyalty oaths. They were faithful or unfaithful, by reason 
of motives and principles and interests arising from training and 
tradition. 

There was a vast deal of oath-taking in England during another 
critical time—the period of the French Revolution and the Napole- 
onic Wars. What was the result? In 1798 England trembled in 
fear of a French invasion, and the poet Coleridge, now an ardent 
Tory, wrote a poem called “Fears in Solitude.” It was a period, 
you will recall, when poetry frequently did the work that today is 
done by political commentators and newspaper columnists. Cole- 
ridge desperately wanted Great Britain to win, but was afraid of 
the general public cynicism in what he characterizes as a “vain, 
speech-mouthing, speech-reporting” time. One of the reasons for 
his despair was the cynicism engendered by incessant oath-taking. 
The passage runs: 


Oh blasphemous! the Book of Life is made 

A superstitious instrument, on which 

We gabble o’er the oaths we mean to break; 
For all must swear—all and in every place, 
College and wharf, council and justice-court; 
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All, all must swear, the briber and the bribed, 
Merchant and lawyer, senator and priest, 

The rich, the poor, the old man and the young: 
All, all make up one scheme of perjury, 

That faith doth reel; the very name of God 
Sounds like a juggler’s charm; and, bold with joy, 
Forth from his dark and lonely hiding-place, 
(Portentous sight!) the owlet Atheism, 

Sailing on obscene wings athwart the noon, 
Drops his blue-fringéd lids, and holds them close, 
And hooting at the glorious sun in Heaven, 

Cries out, “Where is it?” 


I think the proponents of loyalty oaths are like this owl, hooting 

at the glorious sun and crying out, “Where is it?” Loyalty oaths 
neither create, nok prove, nor protect loyalty to the American 
tradition. T} ,,,«lo not in the least help us to detect the fraitorous 
or the crimirai. Every lawyer I have talked to assures me that 
existing laws are ample to punish those who would betray their 
count, ~ perjure themselves for treasonable' purposes or other- 
v *©uutrue to their American heritage. There are solemn occa- 
s indeed, when an oath is a proper aid impressive ceremony, 
* the oftener oaths are required, the hastier.the ceremony, the 
-ss impressive the oath, and the greater the temptation to regard 
the oath as a minor and meaningless legal convention. Loyalty 
oaths today are hampering government, weakening education, 
and restricting both research work and the distribution of the 
fruits of research among the peoples of the earth. They will 
eventually induce among our people the same cynicism they in- 
duced in England in the seventeenth centu~y and again in the eight- 
eenth century, the same cynicism that was induced in this country 
by the Alien and Sedition laws. 

If this nation is so feeble that its intellectuz! classes have to be 
plastered together by loyalty oaths, it will not survive by reason 
of these oaths. If there are those who think that only by loyalty 
oaths the democratic state can survive, I can but reply tha: these 
very persons, who demand this outward and formal proof of an 
inward and spiritual faith, are themselves false to the democratic 
spirit because they profoundly disbelieve the honesty of the average 
man; they are profoundly false to the axiom that every man is 
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innocent until he is proved guilty; and they profoundly distrust 
the possibility of democracy itself. There have been, and there 
probably still are, traitors, perjurers, and spies in the country, but 
they are a fraction of 1 per cent of the total population of decent, 
intelligent, God-fearing Americans. No conceivable loyalty oath 
is going to prevent the traitor, the perjurer, or the spy from being 
what he is, just as no loyalty oath is going to help the police to 
expose him. As I am by faith a Jeffersonian democrat, defiant 
and unashamed, I cannot better conclude these remarks than by 
quoting a passage from the famous First Inaugural Address: 


If there be any among us who would wish to dissolve this Union 
or to change its republican form, let them stand undisturbed as 
monrments of the safety with which error of o ‘nion may be toler- 
ated where reason is left free to combat it. i . ow, indeed, that 
some honest men fear that a republican govei.. ent cannot be 
strong; that this government is not strong enough. .. I believe 
this, on the contrary, the strongest government...n earth. I 
believe it is the only one where every man at the call,‘ the law, 
would fly to the standard of the law, and would meet .,. vasion of 
the callie order as his own personal concern. Sometimes it is 
said that man cannot bé trusted with the government of he»self. 
Can he, then, be trusted with the government of others? Or 
have we found angels in the form of kings to govern him? &,'* 
history answer this question. 
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THE POWER OF FREEDOM! 


By HENRY ALLEN MOE 


John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 


My theme is the only proper theme for me in this place; for 
me there could be no other. It is that man’s temple of achieve- 
ment has been built by individual men—men of eager questing 
minds and devoted spirits—thinking and visualizing and feeling 
through all the ages. Most of them were journeymen, good 
craftsmen entitled to our honor, but here and there stands out 
one who exemplifies, in Bertrand Russell’s words, “all the noon- 
day brightness of human genius.” 

The gods in my pantheon are these individual men, the geniuses 
and the journeymen both. They have made us all that we 
amount to; and my purpose here today is, very simply, to insist, 
in a world that exalts organization, that, for you and me, and for 
things of the mind and spirit that principally concern you and me, 
individuals—individual persons only—are all that matter in our 
search to control our fates. 

This is what I shall talk about. If I seem to claim too much 
in the preceding sentence, I ask you to remember that one of the 
difficulties about saying anything is that it cannot be said all at 
once. The corollaries will appear later; but, at the end, the sen- 
tence will stand. It will stand in the clear sense of Albert Ein- 
stein’s statement to Abraham Flexner: “I am a horse of single 
harness.” The Field House at Stagg Field, Oak Ridge, and 
Alamogordo are the evident corollaries here; and what I am saying 
is that without the horse of single harness, the lonely seeker Albert 
Einstein, these organizations would never have been, nor had any 
reason to be. 

1 Address given on February 22, 1951, at the Seventy-Fifth Commemoration 
Day exercises of the founding of The Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, 
Maryland. A condensation of the address was published in The Johns Hopkins 


Magazine, Vol. 2, No. 7, April, 1951, and is being published in the Autumn, 1951 
issue of the Pacifi Spectator. 
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As I go on I want you to know that I am saying what I have 
said before, in the reports of the Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion. I tell you this because I want you to realize that I wrote 
these things under the conditions that Mr. Justice Holmes laid 
down for statements that truly had meaning—out of experience, 
under the burden of responsibility. These, then, are not a 
theorist’s but an operator’s words: at least one foundation has 
been managed on these principles, with what success some of you 
may judge better than I. 


II 
“The progress of society,” wrote Sir Henry Maine in one of 
the most brilliant of legal generalizations, “is from status to 
contract.” The essence of contract is that one makes a choice 
of what one will or will not do. The greater the range of choice, 
the greater the rate of change, for change is dependent upon the 
possibilities that individual men see for the future. It is so in all 
researches; it is so in all human affairs. 

Thus, all knowledge and all understanding in the present de- 
pend on what individual men have had a chance to think and do 
in the past; for knowledge and understanding are the results 
of the intellectual processes only of individuals. Whatever the 
results—good or evil—they all start with an individual. 

For example, to Becquerel’s discovery of radioactivity in 
1896, and Einstein’s theory of the equivalence of mass and 
energy announced in 1905 were added the contributions of other 
individual scientists and engineers to make an atomic bomb in 
1945. The progression up to that result can be followed—except 
for the partial blank of wartime secrecy—name by name and step 
by step. It is known who did what, when he did it, and the 
material conditions under which he was able to do it. 

Doubtless all developments of the human mind and spirit, had 
they had in the past the precise reportage of modern science, 
similarly could be tagged with the names of individual persons, 
including developments in the arts, it ought to be affirmed; for 
there is no distinction of kind or quality between so-called scholar- 
ship and so-called creative work in their highest exercise. The 
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reason is, of course, and very simply, that both in their highest 
exercise are creative performances. John Livingston Lowes has 
explained it in The Road to Xanadu, “... the imagination voyaging 
through chaos and reducing it to clarity and order is the symbol 
of all the quests which lend glory to our dust.” 

All the quests, be it noted; and be it noted also that “the imagina- 
tion voyaging through chaos and reducing it to clarity and order” 
is what makes all scholarship and all art worthy of their proper 
pride. 

To develop and bring to their highest possible exercise the 
capacities of individual persons to make that voyage is, quite 
obviously, the world’s most needed result. Only thus shall we 
add that knowledge and understanding which is our best hope for 
survival and progress. All universities and all foundations should 
know that they miss all their best opportunities if they fail to 
recognize that this should be their one goal, and that it is the 
only goal that is within their reach. 

As said, in this day of close intellectual reporting we are likely 
to know by whom, when, where, and under what material condi- 
tions a thing of the mind was done; but what we do not know is 
in what concatenation of circumstances internal to the individual 
the thing was done. What made Leonardo see Christ as he painted 
Him in “The Last Supper”? How was it that Copernicus was 
able to take the intellectual step that freed men’s minds from 
the shackles of the theory of a fixed earth? 

The only possible answer is that we do not know any answers 
to these questions. But what can be said with confidence is that 
these men did what they did to affect the lives of all subsequent 
civilized men because they were somehow enabled to do the work 
they wanted to do. 

This simple conclusion points the course for all foundations 
and all universities: they should have it as their purpose to make 
opportunities for the ablest persons they can find to do what they 
want to do. Administrators should not interpose ideas of what 
should be done; for, while the next step in a succession of steps 
may sometimes be predicted, the truly path-breaking step never 
can be predicted by others and seldom even by those who expect 
to take it. 
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For any foundation, any university, which hopes to contribute 
to the survival or progress of mankind by assisting men and 
women to do their work of research and artistic creation, it follows 
that the only possible kind of aegis that should be provided is 
that which gives the utmost in freedom to those who are contribu- 
ting to the advancement of knowledge and understanding. No 
other course will result in, can result in, work of the highest order; 
and while, even under such free aegis, obviously most of the work 
produced will not be of such order, still without it none of such 
order can be produced. 


Ill 


It is impossible for me to understand those who say that they 
are interested in work in ¢his field and in ¢hat field and in no others; 
for saying that is saying that they think they know where the 
next best developments are to come, and that is beyond any hu- 
man knowing. For although it may be agreed, for example, that 
the next best step for mankind is not needed to be taken in atomic 
physics but in the understanding of man’s relationship to man, 
it cannot be known from what place this next best step—if there 
be one such step—will be taken. It may be taken by a student 
of the anatomy and physiology of the brain; it may be taken by a 
biochemist, by an anthropologist synthesizing the data of his 
science as Copernicus did the data of his, by an atomic physicist, 
indeed, or by a religious seer, by a poet, or by a lonely seeker in 
a yet unnamed area of human endeavor. 

We cannot know in advance these developments of the future, 
but we ought to be able to take some lessons from history to keep 
us on the beam. One such lesson is that all scholarship, including 
science and all the arts, tends to follow modes, and that it is pre- 
cisely when a field has become modish and accepted, when its vested 
interests are at their highest, that it tends to become sterile. We 
can see this in the history of all human endeavor, in the histories 
of Greek sculpture and Greek geometry, for examples. And 
more recently we saw it in the judgment of America’s first winner 
of a Nobel Prize, Professor A. A. Michelson, who predicted in 
the early 1890’s that the future of physics would be in the refine- 
ment of measurement rather than in new discovery. 
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Yet the lesson of the history of all human advance is in the 
history of man finding new problems and then finding ways to 
solve them. So the physicists did in the period following Michel- 
son’s statement. Some of them, somehow, broke away from what 
was modish and accepted; they broke away from measurement 
and discovered X-rays and radioactivity. And then began a 
period which was one of the greatest in the development in physics 
that the world has ever seen. 

No supporters of research—foundations, industries, private 
donors, government—could have predicted the discovery of these 
new problems and their solutions, much less dreamed of their 
effects upon the world. Only those givers and administrators of 
funds who had as their philosophy and practice that they would 
give able men opportunities to do what these men wanted to do, 
were—or could be—of any help. 

Givers and administrators of funds to assist research and crea- 
tive work ought to know that they have no future if their rOle is 
that of a priest of the accepted gods looking askance at the new. 
Certainly one of their principal tasks should be to recognize 
changes in value, to see men glimpsing new possibilities and new 
avenues for thought and expression, and to help them decide what 
they want to do. Likewise, there must be understanding that 
there are great traditionalists and great innovators both; they 
must clearly understand that the accepted gods often are good 
gods, often better than the new. But whether the good gods be 
old or new, there must be understanding that to be exponents and 
strongholds of free enterprise in things of the mind and spirit is 
the administrators’ only possible réle, if their purpose is the high- 
est good of mankind. 

Such are my principles. Such, I dare to say, is my administra- 
tive theology. It is what I believe in, can’t help believing—out of 
experience, under the burden of responsibility. The exponent 
of these principles of administration recognizes always that he is 
not omniscient, and thus he does not have to play the Almighty, 
which makes things a lot simpler. He does not try to usurp the 
management of people’s lives and minds. He regards himself, 
clear-sightedly, as a gardener nurturing the high yield, high quality 
strains, always with an eye for the hopeful mutants, the significant 
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hybrids. If one does not find pleasure in these things, in doing 
them this way, he ought, I suggest, get out of the game. For 
if he proceeds as a commercial florist does, to “force” his plants to 
early bloom to make him a commercial crop for the day, he will 
leave the world not better off, but weakened, as those strains that 
are significant for the future run out under his all-for-today manipu- 
lations. 

It is not revealed to you nor me, nor to any other givers or ad- 
ministrators of funds, what ought to be done as most useful to the 
state or society, and therefore we cannot validly erect a design 
of inquiry. Weare good operators only if we know we do not know 
what is the Great Design, and only if we make our institutions into 
strongholds of free enterprise in things of the mind and spirit. 

It is clear from the record that Daniel Coit Gilman proceeded 
so; and Welch and Osler, Gildersleeve, Sylvester and Remsen, 
Rowland, Halsted and Abel are the proof that it is a good way and 
probably the only way to proceed. Indeed, President Gilman 
made it explicit that this was his way at a convocation of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1903, following his retirement from this 
University. He had disclaimed expertness in any branch of 
knowledge. “Yet,” he said, “I am an observer of the progress of 
science, who has had opportunities, prolonged, and in some re- 
spects unique, for watching and now and then for helping the work- 
ers, to whom appreciation and sympathy could at least be offered; 
often, pecuniary support; once in a while, counsel; sometimes 
defense; always, admiration.” 

“Always admiration!” Mark it well, for, at bottom, it is the 
administrative idea that the administrator, somehow, is better 
than the worker that makes him think that he, who is in fact the 
camel, is entitled to crowd the intellectual pilgrim out of his tent. 
It is only when the cultural administrator knows that his only 
function, like the camel’s, is to bear the burdens of the intellectual 
pilgrim that he can be good at his task. 


IV 


But I am getting ahead of my story—my sermon, if you prefer, 
as I do, to call it so. I have alluded to some words of Hans 
Zinsser’s that go like this: “The administrative camel has crowded 
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the intellectual pilgrim out of his tent.” This is my text. 
This is the sin my sermon is against. Zinsser’s statement, my 
experience tells me, is true, and this, my administrative theology 
tells me, is wrong. And the condition, no doubt, has worsened 
since Zinsser declared it in 1929. 

It has worsened with the proliferation of all kinds of funds, 
national councils, governmental projects, professional associa- 
tions, money for specified industrial research, donors intent on 
getting certain things done—worsened most with the multiplica- 
tion of the planners, the do-gooders, and the whole kit and kiboodle 
of those who are sure they know best. 

Continuing as any Puritan divine who will not be deterred 
from exploiting his text, I must remind you that this sin that I 
am against is not only imposed upon your academic world from 
without but also flourishes within that world by your own making. 
In that world, too, are learned expositors who are untroubled by 
doubts, Keepers of the Seal who get the shudders if some one 
develops suspicions that a traditional view of the past may be in 
error. In your own world, I fear your little administrators, and 
especially your would-be administrators, your coordinators, your 
integrators, your setters-up of plans and charts and tables of or- 
ganization and mechanisms. You are letting the smart operators 
get into the drivers’ seats, and when they do, the horses of single 
harness, the hopeful mutants, the significant hybrids, the essenti- 
ally lonely seekers do not stand a chance. 

How the administrative camel keeps himself under the univer- 
sity tent is a development of the sin I have to reveal, and the 
story, I sadly fear, goes like this: 

In the big academic worlds men who enjoy the kind of work 
called administration normally become chairmen or directors or 
other administrators. Such men recognize and are drawn to 
their kind, with whom they are at ease, and thus, year by year, 
the selection of men for university posts tends to proceed in this 
direction. This is not the result of design, but is mainly a direc- 
tion of congeniality of temperament that, consciously or uncon- 
ciously, wishes too much the result that is commonly called co- 
operation. But you see what the process does: it tends gradually 
to eliminate the significant variants, the persons who are in- 
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terested in unfamiliar ideas, those who lack a definitive label, 
those whose interest and bent cannot be named by a word, 
those lonely seekers whose intellectual curiosity and creative imag- 
ination come to flower and fruition only when left alone, uncooper- 
atively except as they themselves seek out kindred souls. 

In the long run this process spells suicide, almost by definition. 
For civilization does not advance by treading the familiar paths, 
and we cannot afford to miss any of the very rare persons who 
will find new paths and, treading them, will pioneer the future. 

Cooperation, I remind you, is only one of the littler virtues 
necessary for fellows like me; but its lack is of no account in fellows 
like some of you. 

But my catalogue of the variants of the sin I am against is not 
yet done, and the variant I shall now expose is a joint sin of the 
foundations and of the universities. It arises, and it arises often, 
when funds are offered for particular purposes. Then the pres- 
sures are put on the scholars, by the administrators of the funds 
and of the recipient universities, to turn aside from the problems 
that interest them or to remold those interests to fit into an over-all 
method. I have seen this happen, with the presiding officer gently 
urging the lonely seekers to get into this game, to learn how to 
play it, and perhaps even help improve it, perhaps even make it 
honest. But however gentle the prodding is, it is still the spinach 
of controlled, cooperative effort that is being offered, with the 
plays called by a coaching staff that gives and gets the dollars. 
It is still another variant of Hans Zinsser’s warning against “for- 
getting that discovery was ever a solitary task in which coopera- 
tion must be spontaneous, asked, as the need arises, by one lonely 
seeker from another.” 

If this sermon were being preached in a New England of the 
eighteenth century, instead of in less-dour Baltimore in this 
twentieth century, my catalogue would be longer. I should, no 
doubt, even feel it necessary to advert unkindly to the effects 
that great quantities of public money made available in the effort 
of the Great War had in raising intellectual mediocrities to re- 
sponsible positions in cultural matters, and to the time it will 
take them—if they ever can—to recover their sense of moral re- 
sponsibility for the money they spend. I was told by one of them 
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that the thirty million dollars of the Guggenheim Foundation 
would only be peanuts in the postwar scientific dish, and I think 
this makes clear the particular sin I am against. 


But the instant that I spoke of “less-dour Baltimore in the twen- 
tieth century,’ you and I both knew I was wrong. What makes 
me wrong is war and the shadow of war. In this twentieth cen- 
tury, few scholars can escape the fact that they may have to be 
called upon to contribute what they know, to do what they would 
not choose to do were conditions otherwise, to bring to imper- 
fect practical results what their scholarly conscience tells them is 
not good enough for translation into operations. But when all 
that we hold dear may be at stake, the issue is not money nor who 
controls the money nor what we like or do not like. We must 
stand on high ground or we shall not stand at all. 

That high ground on which you and I ought to take our stand 
is that we are sure that only from the products of freedom of in- 
quiry and creation can come the salvation of the world from the 
ills and doubts that now beset us. Thus our first duty is to try to 
keep things so that individual men can reach and grasp higher than 
hitherto, else the complexities and ills of the world will overwhelm 
us. The past is obviously not good enough. We must be sure 
and we must act surely so that the spirit of free inquiry and crea- 
tion flourishes. We must know that this spirit is a function, in 
the mathematicians’ sense of the term, of individual freedom, and 
that individual freedom, in turn, is a function of constitutional 
government—of, by, and for the people. 

One of the clarifications of the postwar years is that the condi- 
tion of stable peace, in a world as interconnected as the world 
now is, likewise is dependent on governments predominantly of, 
by, and for the people. Repression—mental, moral, and physical 
—is the grand ingredient of tyranny; tyranny is the grand ingre- 
dient of aggression. The progression is as simple as that, as the 
years of clarification have shown. 

And of this also we must be sure: Governments—even those 
of, by, and for the people—are necessarily much concerned with 
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any present time, the time during which the governmental opera- 
tions are going on. In a time such as this present, government 
must predominantly be concerned that the status guo does not 
deteriorate; governmental actions must be predominantly holding 
actions on the battle lines of civilization—important holding ac- 
tions, to be sure, but nonetheless holding actions. The way to 
the life that interests us cannot be won except by the processes 
of education and creative thought, and these are slow processes. 
If governments of, by, and for the people can hold the line while 
these processes develop, they are probably doing the most they 
can. 

The application of this kind of thinking for all educational 
institutions is clear in principle: just as freedom is the grand in- 
gredient of constitutional government and of peace in the world, 
so also is freedom the grand ingredient of all education beyond the 
primary stages. It is clear that no path-breaking can take place, 
none of our moral and spiritual capital can be renewed, none of 
our values can be stated and developed unless there be main- 
tained in America a climate of the mind and spirit and body that 
makes this place the stronghold of the rights that we sum up as 
freedom. That sum is at once the cause and the result of our 
strength, our internal and external strength for both the long 
term and the short term. “Freedom is,” as Elihu Root once said, 
“the supreme treasure of our country.” 

This also said Detlev Bronk, thinking in terms of the materials 
of which he is master, in his Benjamin Franklin Lectures: Free- 
dom is the grand ingredient of the great adventures of the human 
mind. 

But in the long run, given the present state of the develop- 
ment of technologies for war, repression, and aggression, our su- 
preme treasure cannot, probably, be maintained unless the world 
is at peace. This is the other side of the shield, and scholars and 
creative workers, no less than other men, had better be aware of 
it. Thus it is that the governmental holding actions may be 
the most important things to be done in any present; may be so 
important that they must preclude the doing of practically any- 
thing else. But we err if we ever regard them as anything but 
static, holding actions. 
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Before I go on, I think I ought to pause to remind you again 
that I regard myself as an operator and not a philosopher, just as— 
as a lawyer—I am a case lawyer and nota jurist. Thus, the opera- 
tional possibilities in any situation will always restrict any ringing 
declarations I might philosophically otherwise feel called to make. 
Nor will I make the declaration that the pressures for govern- 
mental research are ruining scholarship in the universities, but I 
would hasten to add that too much of it would. I will not make 
the declaration, for I recognize that much governmental support 
is well administered and is granted for pure science—whatever 
that may mean exactly—and not applied. And even if it were 
applied, I still would not make the declaration, for I recognize 
that many good scholars work best and do their best work when 
they are under some pressure, not with respect to their ways of 
doing things, but for what are commonly called results. Men 
differ, good men differ, and this is one of the ways in which they 
differ. 

Within the limits of my ability, or rather inability, to general- 
ize operationally desirable propositions, I shall say that the touch- 
stone of the desirability of acceptance of governmental funds should 
be the national interest, and that goes either for the long or short 
term interest. 

But, having stated my operational proposition, I must go on to 
say that it does not operate itself. Those operationally responsible 
must know their staffs—their interests, their predilections, their 
desires, their bents; they must realize that quantity of govern- 
mental support is an important consideration. As those funds 
become proportionately larger, more and more essential becomes 
the catalyzing influence of free funds from foundations, private 
givers, and industry. Those who have the welfare of our country 
at heart must not leave the support of the potential pathfinders 
to the mercy of any one source. 

But the large question is truly on what is the national interest. 
In the absence or even in the presence of a declaration of policy 
as to that interest, it seems to me to be particularly the public 
duty of educated men to assist in its formulation by action if not 
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by words. We Americans have never been backward either in 
expressing opinions of national policy already formulated or in 
expressing opinions which cause policy to be formulated. I 
think strongly that now is the time for educated men to express 
opinions and do acts which cause executive policy to be made. I 
am thinking, of course—operator that I am—of what is particularly 
within our competence to think about: education, scholarship, 
discovery, of all those values which dignify, ennoble, and delight 
mankind; of his intellectual and moral wealth, the working capital 
of men and nations. 

I am thinking of what you and I know: that never before, in 
recent history at any rate, has the margin between what we know 
and what we use been sothin. The stockpile of unused knowledge 
is much too low for safety. 

I am thinking that as good fruit cannot be gathered frorn any 
plant long neglected and undernourished, so new fruit cannot be 
called into being by wish or command, but only genetically, after 
long lines of breeding. So it is with a reservoir of trained minds 
and a stockpile of knowledge, old or new. You cannot produce 
either without long periods of support and training, and you cer- 
tainly cannot get them either by fiat or by longing. It does no 
good, as is our fashion when an emergency comes, to make an 
appropriation and demand a miracle. We, you and I, must think 
and act so that the stockpile of trained ability is ready when needed. 
There is no higher national interest than this, no matter who 
forgets it now. 

I am thinking, gratefully, that we are not oppressed by any- 
thing like the medievalism of the Lysenko genetics; but I worry a 
great deal to see the shrinking of our intellectual and cultural 
and material freedom. I worry about that not only for our- 
selves, but also for its example to the world. I worry about the 
ease with which a few ignorant and irresponsible men can make 
conditions of governmental service, including the doing of re- 
search for the common good in the universities, all but unbear- 
able for gifted and devoted men. I worry about these things 
more, because until recently in this our beloved America, condi- 
tions were not so. The power of our freedom was such that 
here, at any rate, it seemed that the dream of the brotherhood of 
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man need not be dreamed in vain. You and I must think and act 
to make the great American dream have present value, and again 
I declare there is no higher national interest, internally and ex- 
ternally, than this. 


I am thinking now of what Lewis Galantiére has said and said 
well: 


When a nation . .. attains to world leadership, it retains that rank 
only so long as its culture, which is to say not merely its achieve- 
ments in the humanities but also its manners and beliefs and civil 
institutions, commands respect and some degree of emulation. 
For though leadership is conquered by power, it is maintained over 
a significant span of time only with the free assent of the led, and 
free assent is given only to moral and not to material authority. 


Thinking this way, you will see that he serves best the national 
interest who does his best in any of the higher ranges of the mind 
and spirit. And Galantiére continues: 


These are the conditions of world leadership. Without them 
wealth and might lead only to hatred, conspiracy and revolt 
against the physically dominant power. The Romans themselves 
carried with them their language and its prodigious literature 
wherever they conquered, and when Roman arms had ceased to 
prevail, when Rome itself was no longer a capital, Roman law 
and Roman Christianity sufficed for centuries to hold the Ger- 
manic barbarians in awe of the name of Rome. 


I wish I had grounds to be sure that university presidents 
generally understand this as well as some generals and admirals do. 


VII 


Abraham Lincoln, then a member of the Congress debating 
the issues of the Mexican War, asked President Polk to remember 
that he sat where Washington had sat and, having remembered, 
to answer as Washington would have answered. As I prepared 
this paper I did not forget to remember that I would stand, as I 
now stand humbly, where stood Thomas Henry Huxley delivering 
the first of these Founder’s Day addresses seventy-five years ago 
this date. I confess I did not dare read his paper until I had 
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written my own; and then I took heart, for I found that my authen- 
tically great predecessor had said what I have tried to say: 


So sure as it is that men live not by bread, but by ideas, so sure 
is it that the future of the world lies in the hands of those who are 
able to carry the interpretation of nature a step further than their 
predecessors; so certain is it that the highest function of a uni- 
versity is to seek out those men, cherish them, and give their ability 
to serve their kind full play. 


If I shall be deemed to have said anything to make the applica- 
tion of Huxley’s principles of freedom more clear to twentieth- 
century conditions, I shall be content, for in this place seventy- 
five years ago was created the first American type of university. 
The magnitude of the accomplishment was not less than that, and 
it would be most fitting that the next development of Gilman’s 
and Huxley’s heritage of excellence, developed in accordance with 
their principles of freedom, should have its next highest plateau 
of continuance here, under Bronk. 

That is my best wish for The Hopkins as you proceed toward 
your centennial. There can be no higher wish in this place, for 
freedom is the propulsive power of American civilization. 
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THE FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE OF 
WILLIAM AND MARY RESPONDS TO 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


During recent months the College of William and Mary has been 
in the news in reference to irregularities in its athletic program and 
resultant changes in the Administration of the College. Among 
the irregularities reported were forgery of high-school transcripts 
of some football players admitted to the College and the granting of 
academic credits to some athletes for courses in physical education 
not taken or completed. Investigation of these irregularities by 
the Faculty resulted in the resignations in August of Reuben N. 
McCray, Professor of Physical Education, Director of Athletics, 
and Coach of football, and Bernard E. Wilson, Associate Professor 
and Head of the Department of Physical Education and Coach of 
basketball, and in September of John Edmund Pomfret, President 
of the College. 

When the facts of this situation revealed by the investigation 
became known, members of the Faculty sought consideration by 
the Faculty as a whole of the total situation. A meeting for this 
purpose was called on September 17, 1951. At this meeting a de- 
tailed statement presenting several significant resolutions was agreed 
upon and adopted without dissent. This statement was sent to 
the Board of Visitors, Alumni, and Students of the College, to the 
Governor of the Commonwealth and to the press. 

Shortly after Dr. Pomfret’s resignation the Board of Visitors of 
the College named Dr. James W. Miller, Professor of Philosophy, 
Acting President of the College, and indicated that it would wel- 
come the help of the Faculty in selecting Dr. Pomfret’s successor. 
The Faculty responded by forming a Committee for this purpose. 
This Committee appeared before the Board of Visitors at a meeting 
of the Board on October 6 and presented a preliminary statement 
concerning the qualifications for the Presidency of the College. 
The members of the Committee left the meeting of October 6 
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with confidence based on assurance given by the Board that the 
Committee would be consulted by the Committee of the Board, 
which the Board stated was to be formed to select Dr. Pomfret’s 
successor. At the meeting of the Board of Visitors on October 6, 
the Rector of the Board presented a request from the Executive 
Board of the Alumni of the College that the Alumni also be given 
an opportunity to speak in reference to the qualifications of the 
institution’s President. Apropos of this request the Rector of 
the Board spoke publicly immediately after the meeting to the 
effect that the Alumni’s request was of no consequence. 

On the afternoon of October g the Faculty of the College met 
to consider how the Committee of the Faculty might best serve 
the Committee of the Board of Visitors in the selection of Dr. 
Pomfret’s successor. At this meeting high hope was expressed by 
many members of the Faculty that out of the situation, which was 
as depressing as it was deplorable, plans for the future might eventu- 
ate which would further the welfare of the College. These hopes 
were shortlived. On a 6:00 P. M. newscast that evening an 
announcement was made that the Board of Visitors of the College 
at its meeting on October 6 had selected, for the Presidency of the 
institution, Rear Admiral Alvin Duke Chandler, and that the new 
President would be installed on October 12. 

On the following day, October 10, a meeting of the Faculty was 
called to consider this action of the Board of Visitors and the impli- 
cations of this action for the future of the College. At this meeting 
the Faculty agreed upon and passed without dissent a resolution 
protesting the manner in which the institution’s new President had 
been selected. 

Immediately following the release of this resolution of the 
Faculty, the Board of Visitors announced that the date of the 
installation of Admiral Chandler as President of the College had 
been advanced from October 12 to October 11. One member of 
the Board did not receive notice of this change and arrived on 
the campus of the College for the Presidential installation on 
October 12, pursuant to the date agreed upon by the Board at its 
meeting on October 6. It may be pertinent to note that this mem- 
ber of the Board of Visitors had counseled the Board to move de- 
liberately in the selection of the institution’s new President, and 
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when his advice was rejected, abstained from voting on Admiral 
Chandler’s nomination for the Presidency. 

The concern of the Faculty of William and Mary about the 
irregularities in the administration of the institution’s athletic 
program and about the selection of the institution’s new President 
is commendable. This concern evidences insight into a conception 
basic in the philosophy of the academic profession enunciated by 
the founders of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors that members of the profession are “‘. . . the custodians of 
the interests of higher education and research in America.” It 
evidences also an awareness of the responsibility of a College Fac- 
ulty. The actions taken by the Faculty of William and Mary in 
this situation were admirable and warrant the unqualified support 
of every member of the profession. 

To certain individual members of the Faculty of William and 
Mary the profession is particularly indebted for having brought 
to light the unethical practices in the institution’s athletic program. 
These individuals all deserve citation; notable among them is Dr. 
Nelson Marshall, Dean of the College. Dr. Marshall for more than 
two years had urged the President of the College to investigate the 
evidence of irregularities in the athletic program of the College. 
On October 11, just before the installation of the new President 
of the College, Dr. Marshall submitted his resignation. 

The situation at the College of William and Mary presented in 
this note and in the documents that follow is of concern to every 
member of the academic profession. It is for this reason that this 
note is written and that the actions taken by the Faculty of the 
College in reference to this situation are published. Also published 
in this connection are: An editorial from the Richmond News 
Leader of September 14, 1951, entitled “Next, the Board of Visitors”; 
a statement from the September, 1951 issue of the 4/umni Gazette 
of the College of William and Mary, entitled, ““Armageddon’”’; 
and Dr. Marshall’s letter of October 11, 1951 in which he tendered 
his resignation. 


THE 
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A Statement by the Faculty of the College of William and Mary, 
September 17, 1951 


We, the members of the Faculty of the College of William and 
Mary, deeply troubled by the recently disclosed academic irregu- 
larities in the physical education and athletic departments of the 
College and by their consequences, feel it our solemn duty to the 
students, the alumni, and the citizens of Virginia to declare 
publicly our convictions about the causes of what has happened 
and the steps we propose to eliminate these causes as quickly and 
as completely as we can. 

We are agreed that the fundamental cause is an athletic policy 
which at William and Mary, as at many other American colleges 
and universities, has proceeded to the point of obscuring and 
corrupting the real purposes of an institution of higher learning. 

For over a decade the College of William and Mary has been 
laboring under conditions imposed by an increasingly ambitious 
intercollegiate athletic program. These conditions have been in- 
creasingly detrimental to the educational ideals to which the 
College is dedicated. The insidious influences of the athletic pro- 
gram have eaten at the most vital elements of academic life. If per- 
mitted to continue, they must inevitably render the College im- 
potent to perform its educational obligations. The flagrant 
violations of academic principles during the past two years 
which are now public knowledge can only be regarded as unmistak- 
able symptoms of deepseated, unhealthy conditions which could if 
unchecked destroy the very integrity of the College. 


II 


The recent revelations clearly demonstrate that certain dis- 
honest academic practices have been followed by duly appointed 
members of the athletic and physical education staffs for the 
purpose of securing and retaining coveted athletes. Many other 
isolated indications of the serious effects of the athletic program 
have become too obviously manifest to members of the faculty 
during the past several years. We do not intend here to present 
proof of such instances. More significant and of far greater value, 
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we believe, will be an exposition of the ways in which we have 
experienced the disastrous effects of the present athletic policy on 
essential elements of college life at William and Mary. 

We have seen an exaggerated athletic program steadily sap the 
academic standards of the College. William and Mary exists to 
educate intelligent, informed, and balanced graduates, able to make 
sound judgments and to discriminate among values, and prepared 
to follow their various careers as responsible, progressive citizens 
of their communities. To this end a curriculum has been carefully 
planned—and is being constantly revised—to provide a thorough 
course of study in the humanities and the natural and social 
sciences. Entrance to this program presupposes high standards 
of admission, and its successful completion demands a high level of 
achievement. If this educational goal is to be fully attained, it 
must be the primary purpose of all college activities; all else must 
be contributory and subservient. Anything short of this goal 
would be unworthy of the ancient traditions and honorable history 
of the College. 

Steadily and inevitably the intercollegiate athletic program 
has usurped a dominating position in the College. Instead of a 
healthy and indispensable extracurricular activity, it has become 
a commercial enterprise demanding winning teams at any cost, 
even the cost of dishonest academic practice. It has demanded 
that admission requirements be lowered, and sometimes dispensed 
with, so that promising athletes can be given the respectability 
of college enrollment. Limited scholarship funds which should 
aid young men and women of intellectual promise and financial 
need must go to athletes whose sole recommendation for such aid is 
their athletic prowess. Once on the college rolls, the athletes 
must somehow be kept there: Their schedules must be arranged 
without reference to the normal procedure leading to graduation, 
but rather to enable them to meet the minimum requirements 
for continuance in college and for eligibility in intercollegiate 
athletics. Courses most vital to the attainment of the educational 
ideal of the College are avoided in the search for the easy course. 
Athletes participating in certain varsity sports are prevented from 
making a free choice of a course of study open to other students. 
For example, the regimen of football players makes them unable to 
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enter a program of premedical study. There is pressure for 
special consideration for athletes on the score of heavy athletic 
duty. The tragic consequence is illustrated by the graduation 
records of the past nine years. Football players as a group have 
been only a little more than half as successful as the rest of the 
student body in completing the requirements for the degree. 
They have been exploited on the gridiron under the pretense of 
being educated. 

We have seen this athletic program vitiate the most elementary 
standards of honesty and right conduct. It has tarnished the 
bright tradition of the Honor System which William and Mary has 
cherished for generations. The failure of certain individuals in 
responsible positions to maintain the highest standards of honor 
has weakened the moral fiber of the College and of its students and 
alumni. Athletes knew that there were those in high positions at 
the College who were committing, or being accessory to, acts of 
dishonesty. The deception which has been practiced by re- 
sponsible officials and students participating in athletics was 
known to many other students who were tragically disillusioned 
by it. How, they asked, could the College try to maintain a 
rigid code of honor in certain areas of college life and expect the 
student honor councils to enforce this code when acts of dis- 
honesty in another area were subjects of frequent discussion 
within the student body. Honor is indivisible. One set of 
principles cannot be applied in one relationship and not in another. 
There is no double standard of honor. 

We have seen this athletic program ravage the morale of our 
student body, including the athletes themselves. Many students 
feel that subsidized athletes form a special privileged group set 
apart from their fellows. They see athletes recruited on the 
basis of financial assistance well beyond the amount available to 
nonathletes and with little regard for need or scholastic ability. 
The athletes themselves, victims of a pernicious system, appear to 
be looked upon on the campus as almost a segregated element. 
The impression prevails that there is a special set of rules for them— 
a “double standard” which operates in the areas of admissions, 
discipline, financial aid, and academic standards. Many students 
sense that the College has been dishonest in its administration of 
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the athletic program. It is known that the athletic department 
has violated rules to which the College has publicly subscribed, 
rules of the Southern Conference regarding the length and nature of 
off-season practice and the recruiting of players. That these 
violations have been condoned has caused on the part of many 
students a loss of confidence in and respect for the College. 

Another effect of the athletic program upon student morale 
springs from the staggering cost of that program. “Big time” 
athletics is an expensive undertaking which demands greater and 
greater outlay for more and more salaries, for equipment, for 
additions to the athletic plant. It appears that the necessary 
money is usually forthcoming. But at the same time it seems 
that the College is incapable of financing essential improvements 
which are of greater concern and would be considerably more 
beneficial to the whole student body. The result is a distortion 
of values, cynicism, and a feeling of real resentment. 


III 


We do not seek to evade our share of responsibility as a faculty 
for having failed hitherto to halt the insidious growth of these evils. 
Determined action at an early stage would have prevented or at 
least diminished much of the harm that has occurred. We have 
not done successfully that which we ought to have done. Sporadic 
attempts to investigate the causes and eradicate them have been 
effectively thwarted by veiled suggestions of intangible and nebu- 
lous pressure groups, and by an understandable shrinking 
from the harmful effects which result from public exposure of the 
internal difficulties of the College. 

Deploring these conditions, we, the undersigned members of the 
Faculty of the College of William and Mary, intend now that the 
College shall have a sound and healthy program of athletics. The 
foundation of such a program must rest upon the unequivocal 
statement of Section XIII of the Regulations of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools: ‘‘Faculty control 
of all phases of intercollegiate athletics is required. The financing 
of athletics should be a function and responsibility of the institution 
and under the control of the administration.” The principle 
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of faculty control has not hitherto been practiced. It must be 
practiced in the future. 

The athletic policy we must formulate and the program we must 
put into effect must be truly extracurricular; it must take its right- 
ful place as a beneficial but distinctly subordinate activity of the 
College. It must be an activity of the general student body; _par- 


‘ticipants must be attracted, admitted, and governed by the College 


exactly as areallother students. It must be and remain a program 
harmonious with the atmosphere, purposes, and ideals of the Col- 
lege. To this goal, and to the proud and honorable traditions of the 
College of William and Mary, we pledge and dedicate ourselves 
anew. 


IV 


To institute the full implications of this policy at the College of 
William and Mary and to insure strict adherence to its explicit 
meaning, be it therefore 

Resolved: That the following committees of the faculty, 
hitherto appointive, be established as elective committees of the 
faculty, and their specific duties and powers be defined in the By- 
Laws of the Faculty: (1) A committee on admissions, (2) a com- 
mittee on athletics, (3) a committee on scholarships and student 
aid, and (4) a committee on academic status; 

That these committees be elected annually by the faculty from 
its own members; 

That these committees be given full authority to determine the 
policy to be followed in all matters which fall under their juris- 
diction; 

That each committee be required to make a full annual report 
at a regular meeting of the faculty of the College; and 

That copies of this statement be sent to the Board of Visitors, 
alumni, and students of the College, to the Governor of the 
Commonwealth and to the public generally. 


This document was approved by unanimous vote of the Faculty 
of the College of William and Mary at a meeting held Monday, 
September 17, 1951. 
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Resolution of the Faculty of the College of William and Mary, 
September 25, 1951 


That the faculty elect a special committee to study the impli- 
cations of the regulation laid down by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, “Faculty control of all phases of 
intercollegiate athletics is required,” and to study how, without 
infringing upon the powers of the President of the College or the 
Board of Visitors, that principle may be put into actual effect at 
the College of William and Mary; and that this committee shall 
have power to call upon any member of the faculty or admini- 
stration for advice and information and shall have authority to 
avail itself of any offers of assistance from without the College. 


Resolution of the Faculty of the College of William and Mary, 
October 10, 1951 


Resolved: That the Faculty of the College of William and 
Mary, on learning of the recent action of the Board of Visitors of 
the College in electing a President without free and full consul- 
tation with the representatives of the Faculty duly elected in re- 
sponse to the invitation of the Rector, feels impelled to protest 
the manner in which this was done, inasmuch as the action taken 
was in violation of accepted academic practice and the traditions 
of the College of William and Mary. 

This protest is directed solely to the manner of election and 
not to the man elected. 

It is the will of the Faculty that this resolution be forwarded 
to the Governor of the Commonwealth and the members of the 
Board of Visitors, and released immediately to the general public. 


Editorial: “Next, the Board of Visitors’ 


It had to come, of course. In the loftier regions of the academic 
world, college presidents live by unwritten laws more rigid than 
the Code Duello. They are suspended, like French Premiers, by a 
thin thread of “‘confidence.”” When that snaps, they fall, and there 
is no holding them up. Thus the resignation of Dr. John E. 
Pomfret as president of William and Mary was as predictable as the 
tides, as inevitable as a lunar eclipse. Uneasy lies the head that 


1 The Richmond News Leader, Friday, September 14, 1951. 
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bears acap and gown! For college presidents, the rule is inexorable: 
One strike is out, and Dr. Pomfret had his swing and missed. 

And it must be said, in Dr. Pomfret’s case, that the rule was 
properly applied. The Board of Visitors was plainly justified in 
the public criticism it aimed at him last Saturday. The unhappy 
facts are that Dr. Pomfret was put on notice, in November, 1949, 
of an ugly situation—the forgery of the high school transcripts of 
a few promising football players. He temporized with this situ- 
ation, postponed an investigation, sought no evidence, prosecuted 
noone. Throughout 1950, when at least one member of his staff 
was urging him to take forceful action, he continued to procrasti- 
nate. In April, 1951, he was put on fresh notice of new charges 
affecting the Athletics Department—that time that Coach R. N. 
(Rube) McCray had sanctioned the granting of academic credit 
to certain football players for work not actually performed. Again 
he failed to grasp the nettle. And on May 26, while Mr. McCray 
was under suspicion of irregularities, Dr. Pomfret incredibly rec- 
ommended that he be promoted to a full professorship, and Dr. 
Pomfret incredibly failed to acquaint his Board of Visitors with the 
whole story. 

In the weeks that followed, Dr. Pomfret, still temporizing, 
accepted a resignation from Mr. McCray that would permit the 
coach to remain through the 1951 football season. Not until the 
scandal broke into public view did Dr. Pomfret take the action 
that should have been taken long before, and then he took 
it passively: He received Coach McCray at his vacation 
cottage and accepted his immediate resignation. In the weeks 
that have passed since then, Dr. Pomfret has failed to 
defend or explain his course in this matter. A day after the 
Board’s report was released last Saturday, Dr. Pomfret, without 
comments, departed for California. It is hard to imagine, in 
sum, how the whole series of events that began in the Fall of 
1949 could have been worse handled. 

Yet this criticism of Dr. Pomfret would be woefully out of 
balance if a sense of deep regret were not expressed at this point. 
An able educator, a respected historian, a serious and devoted 
academician, John Pomfret might have been, under different 
circumstances, the ideal person to head the College of William and 
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Mary. Certainly this newspaper wishes him well in whatever 
scholarly pursuits he undertakes. There are, thank God, a few 
institutions left in the country that rank Phi Beta Kappas above 
fullbacks, and at any of these, John Pomfret will be welcome. 

But the circumstances were not different, and Dr. Pomfret has 
become, in a very real sense, the first football casualty of the 1951 
season. The emerging story of William and Mary makes it 
shockingly clear that Dr. Pomfret’s sin, by comparison with the 
greater wrong, was much the lesser. He erred in handling the 
overt acts—the forgery of transcripts, the improper granting of 
credits. But the basic responsibility for the atmosphere which 
caused these evils to take root and flower rests not with Dr. Pomfret 
but with the football-minded Board of Visitors. 

It was the Board of Visitors that laid down a perverted “‘athletic 
policy” for the Williamsburg school. It was the Board of Visitors 
that hired coaches, administered the funds of the athletic associa- 
tion, spurred the team on to greater victories. It was the Board 
of Visitors that directed the administration to field teams that 
would “win more games than they lose.” It was the Board of 
Visitors which laid formal emphasis on successful teams. It was 
the Board of Visitors that laid down a policy in 1946 and reafirmed 
it in 1951 of demanding that William and Mary’s football be 
conducted on a sound financial basis. Members of the Board of 
Visitors entertained Coach McCray in their homes; they sat on 
the bench with the players; they visited the locker rooms. They 
gave every indication that they wanted big time football. They 
never once objected to the schedules arranged for William and 
Mary. They now have hired a new coach, at a salary far above 
that provided for veteran professors, and their unsatisfactory 
report of September 8 (in which all the blame was laid on the 
administration and none on the board itself) gives a revealing 
indication of how much de-emphasis may be expected from the 
Board. 

If this affair is permitted to end here, Virginians must be 
ashamed indeed. A dozen questions involving the overt acts 
themselves have not been answered. Names have not been 
named nor specific events described. Dr. Pomfret has resigned, 
but the fountainhead—the source of the trouble—remains. If 
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the Board of Visitors wishes to see William and Mary regain its 
rightful place in the world of scholarship, a place to which its 
long history and its cultural atmosphere entitled it, the Board of 
Visitors now will confess its abysmal failure as a policy-making 
body and submit its resignation, en masse, to Governor Battle. 


Armageddon' 


In midsummer the main props of William and Mary’s twelve- 
year-old “big time” football collapsed. In the resulting mire the 
College’s great reputation and integrity wallowed in the glare of 
nationwide publicity, associated as it was with similar difficulties 
at the United States Military Academy. The road back to sanity 
for William and Mary might be difficult but it was not unobtain- 
able and there was hope. 

To trace the historical progression of events which led to the 
current disaster would necessitate going back to 1939, at least, 
when the College first undertook its large football operation and 
gave athletic coaches professorial rank, and perhaps even before 
that, to the middle thirties, when William and Mary’s football 
prowess was not regarded favorably in so far as winning games was 
concerned, and when coaches did not have such rank. Else- 
where in these pages an editorial review of a portion of this history 
may be found. 

It is the story of more recent events which is of immediate 
concern, 


II 


Shortly after becoming dean of the College in July, 1949, 
Dr. Nelson Marshall was named chairman of the faculty committee 
on athletics. Serving with him were John E. Hocutt, ’35, associ- 
ate professor of chemistry and dean of men, and R. Wayne Kern- 
odle, associate professor and head of the department of sociology. 

During the winter of 1949-50 the committee began to question 
the extent of its responsibilities and authority over the College’s 
athletic program. While the Southern Association of Colleges and 


1 Reprinted through the courtesy of The Alumni Gazette of the College of William 
and Mary, September, 1951, issue. 
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econdary Schools, of which William and Mary is a member and 
by whom it is accredited, states that “faculty control of all phases 
of intercollegiate athletics is required,” at William and Mary we 
have had an appointed committee which, in effect, has been doing 
nothing more than giving dignity to the athletic program and 
complying with the Southern Associations’s requirements in name 
only. By letter to the president, in May, 1950, the faculty com- 
mittee asked for definitive interpretation of the responsibilities 
of the athletic committee. While the president indicated he 
would study the matter, no answer has been given to date. After 
one year as chairman of the committee Dean Marshall was re- 
lieved of this assignment and was succeeded by Dr. George J. 
Oliver, ’31, professor and head of the department of education 
and director of the summer session, more recently appointed 
acting director of athletics. 

On April 20, 1951, Dr. Marshall wrote President Pomfret that 
his position as dean was becoming untenable because of his 
inability to interest College officialdom in investigating the admin- 
istration of the intercollegiate athletic program which he believed 
to be corrupt and lacking in responsibility to the academic stand- 
ards of William and Mary. Accordingly, he reluctantly offered 
his resignation to the president. Prior to this Dean Marshall had 
expressed growing concern over reported malpractices in the 
administration of athletics and physical education for men and 
had sought support for corrective measures. The support, 
however, was not forthcoming. 

Dean Marshall’s offer of resignation was not accepted and the 
president suggested that he specify such malpractices as he thought 
might exist. 

Though Dean Marshall had indicated some of the charges against 
the athletic administration on May 26 the president apparently 
ignored them and recommended to the board of visitors the pro- 
motion of Coach McCray from associate to full professor of 
physical education. Dean Marshall was not consulted before or 
after the promotion recommendation was made and did not 
know that it had been made or approved until August 18. 

On June 11 the dean submitted to the president a series of 
specific charges which, if true, indicated serious derelictions on the 
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part of athletic officials affecting the academic standards of 
the College. 

Among the malpractices reported was the case of a football player 
who, in the summer session of 1949, received six credits in physical 
education though he was not enrolled at the College and was 
working as a truck driver in another state. Another student was 
reported to have been enrolled in two courses in physical education 
during the summer session of 1950, but by his own admission spent 
only a few weeks on campus and could not remember who his 
instructor had been. Subsequently, he named as his instructor a 
man who was not teaching during that session. The student 
received credits in both courses. 

Another student with a poor academic record, and who had 
been suspended from the College for a breach of the honor code 
the preceding November, enrolled in the ensuing summer session 
for two courses in physical education, He remained only two 
weeks of the session. It was explained that he did certain volun- 
tary work on playgrounds at home to complete the courses. For 
these two senior-level courses this sophomore student with an ex- 
ceedingly poor previous record received six credits of “B”. 

Still another student reported that for one advanced course in 
physical education he received no instruction or supervision but 
carried a job with pay on a local school playground. This same 
student took another course for which supposedly he was to sub- 
mit a term paper, but as late as December, one month before the 
end of the semester, had not met with his instructor. None- 
theless, he received six credits of “‘B’’ for the semester’s work in 
these two courses. 

A significant case was that of another football player who had 
been suspended for a breach of the honor code and whohad requested 
a transcript of his record to submit to another college. This other 
college reported that on the transcript it received, the statement 
that the student had been required to withdraw from William and 
Mary because of a violation of the honor code had been marked 
out. Tle student in question was subsequently allowed to re- 
turn to William and Mary. 

The dean also referred to the applications of athletes for ad- 
mission to the College, whose high school transcripts had been 
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altered prior to being submitted to the admissions office by the de- 
partment of physical education. In the fall of 1949, when this 
abuse was first suspected, the College administration arranged 
that future applications would only be honored if sent directly from 
the high school to the admissions office. An intensive investigation 
was not undertaken at that time because it was believed, erro- 
neously, that the malpractices were the act of a staff member who 
was leaving the coaching staff. Later inquiries, plus receipt of a 
few transcripts direct from the high schools, which could be com- 
pared with some thought to have been altered, established beyond 
doubt that such tampering had been done. It also became ob- 
vious from the dean’s recent investigation that most, if not all, 
of these alterations were done in the office of the athletic director. 

Following the presentation of these charges on June 11 the 
president remained adamant in his conviction that they could not 
exist. The president, apparently, could not believe that men 
whom he had trusted and supported could betray the College 
in this manner. It was not until later in the month that upon the 
urgent insistence of the elected division heads of the faculty the 
president recognized the need for action. 


III 


Finally, on July 3, the president convened the faculty to in- 
stitute a proper investigation in keeping with the requirements 
of accrediting associations. The faculty elected a committee of 
five to hear allegations of malpractices on the part of two men in 
the department of physical education for men. Named to this 
committee were: Dr. Richard L. Morton, senior member of the 
faculty, professor and head of the department of history; Dr. 
Jess H. Jackson, professor and head of the department of English; 
Dr. Stanley Williams, professor and head of the department of 
psychology; W. Melville Jones, associate professor of English; 
and Charles Harper Anderson, ’40, assistant professor of jurispru- 
dence. 

On July 5 President Pomfret informed the committee that the 
director of athletics and professor of physical education, football 
coach Reuben N. McCray, and the head of the department of 
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physical education for men, basketball coach Bernard E. Wilson, 
had submitted their resignations to become effective at an un- 
disclosed date. 

In an apparent effort to avoid publicity the president, in view of 
the resignations, requested the committee to discontinue the 
hearing which, in effect, it had not commenced. Members of 
the committee, with reluctance and doubt, accepted this solution 
as an act of justice tempered with mercy. The committee, and 
later the entire faculty, were requested to hold in absolute con- 
fidence this solution. 

As might be expected, rumors of the charges and the forthcoming 
resignations became rampant. Newspapers on July 11 quoted Mr. 
McCray as stating that he intended “to remain at my post as 
director of athletics and football coach for some time to come.” 

On July 16 President Pomfret was reported in the press as 
stating that “we are now in the process of working on a plan to 
divide our coaching staff from the physical education department 
... to bring about a division of duties so that coaches can spend 
their time teaching.” The papers stated that Mr. Pomfret 
“emphasized” that Mr. McCray would remain as grid coach and 
director of athletics. 

These categorical statements tended to belie the facts of the 
matter while momentarily putting at rest rumors of any great 
disturbance in the College’s athletic picture. 

On August 11 the momentary calm and many of the rumors 
were dispelled. Coaches McCray and Wilson announced that 
on the preceding day they had flown to Cape May Point, New 
Jersey, where President Pomfret was vacationing, and submitted 
their resignations to him effective immediately. On this same day 
Alfred B. Vandeweghe, ’43, former William and Mary football and 
basketball star and a member of the coaching staff from 1947 until 
Febrary, 1950, when he was dismissed, made public a letter which 
he had received from Dean Marshall dated July 6, vindi- 
cating Vandeweghe of any implication in the matter of altering 
high-school transcripts. The substance of the letter to Vande- 
weghe had been approved by President Pomfret and Mr. McCray, 
as the letter stated. 

On August 14 President Pomfret stated that the two coaches 
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resigned rather than face a hearing concerning “alleged academic 
irregularities” disclosed by the investigation. Said Mr. Pomfret: 
“Mr. McCray and Mr. Wilson, who were questioned regarding 
alleged academic irregularities, were afforded the opportunity of a 
hearing by a special committee of the faculty. They declined a 
hearing, deciding instead to resign.” 

“In the fall the faculty committee on degrees will confer with 
the students in the department of physical education for men whose 
academic credits are in doubt and adjudicate such cases.” 

August 15 found the Board of Visitors of the College in a special 
session in Richmond, with nine of the eleven members present. 
This meeting of the Board was not open to the public. The rector, 
Oscar L. Shewmake, ’03, Richmond, issued a statement which 
said the purpose of the meeting was to determine: 

1. What irregularities, if any, have occurred and their full 
nature and extent? 

2. When did such irregularities occur? 

3. When were they discovered, under what circumstances, 
and by whom? 

4. When they came to the knowledge of the administrative 
officers of the College? 

5. What, if anything was done about them? 

In addition, Mr. Shewmake was quoted as saying “‘we’ll clean 
house when we get through. You can be sure of that.” 

The committee that had been elected by the faculty to hear the 
allegations against coaches McCray and Wilson requested, 
through the president, that two of its representatives be allowed 
to attend the Board’s hearings. It was understood that the re- 
quest would be honored, in part at least. Dr. Morton appeared for 
the opening session, only to be left sitting in the anteroom the 
entire time. 

One circumstance of the hearing was peculiar and difficult of 
interpretation. Testimony was taken from Messrs. McCray and 
Wilson, accompanied by their attorney, and from Vandeweghe, 
in the dean’s absence. Though there was reason to believe that at 
least part of this testimony had a direct bearing on the work of his 
office, the dean did not have the benefit of either hearing or reading 
this testimony before being asked to report on his procedures. 
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At the conclusion of the two day hearing the only announcement 
made came from Rector Shewmake, who stated that the Board had 
reafirmed, by resolution, action taken on October 12, 1946. On 
that date the Board adopted a resolution on the College’s athletic 


policy: 


That the Board establish as its athletic policy a program that will 
produce athletic teams that can compete successfully with other 
teams in the State of Virginia belonging to the Southern Conference 
and to such extent as it can be reasonably expected that the College 
teams will win more games than they will lose and that such a 
program be established on a sound financial basis. 


The above-mentioned policy, though in existence for five years, 
had not been published. Mr. Shewmake observed “it has not 
been followed in recent years.” 

Mr. Shewmake’s statement that the policy “has not been 
followed in recent years” is in direct contradiction to the record. 
The Board wanted teams that would “compete successfully” with 
other Southern Conference teams in Virginia and teams that would 
“win more games than they will lose.’”” During the past five years, 
William and Mary has played seventeen games against these teams; 
it has won sixteen of them. Furthermore, since 1942 the athletic 
association deficit has been reduced from $78,000 to $35,000 and 
while this $43,000 reduction includes one $10,000 gift from the 
Society of the Alumni the fact remains that the debt is down to 
$35,000 and there have been no deficits in the past nine years. 

It certainly appears that the Board’s policy has been carried out 
to the letter. It also appears that the policy might have been re- 
vised and brought up to date with some safeguards for the College’s 
reputation as an educational institution. 


IV 


In answer to the question whether football would be “de- 
emphasized” at the College, Mr. Shewmake referred to the reaffir- 
mation of the 1946 policy. From this it might be assumed that no 
change is anticipated by the Board. 

At the same meeting the Board also named Dr. George J. Oliver 
as acting director of athletics and appointed Marvin C. Bass, ’45, 
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and H. Lester Hooker, Jr., ’46, football and basketball coaches re- 
spectively. It was not reported whether these appointments had 
the recommendation of the president. 

The board adjourned, agreeing that it would meet three weeks 
later to report the results of its investigation. 

On September 8 the board was convened again in Richmond 
with all members present. At the conclusion of the six hour 
meeting it released what Mr.Shewmake referred to as a “statement 
of facts.” It consisted of an eight page report, prepared from 
approximately 300 pages of testimony heard at the two previous 
meetings. 

In the main, the report recounted chronologically the series of 
events which led to the investigation and concluded with a censure 
of the College administration by stating that “this entire situation 
is one which could and should have been handled with dispatch by 
the administrative officers of the College....” The report had 
the unanimous endorsement of the Board. 

There was some doubt that the Board considered the matter 
closed, but as matters stood on September 8 the basic athletic 
policy of the board remained unchanged: oversized football was 
going to remain at William and Mary a while longer, and the 
stigma of responsibility for all that had happened was assigned 
exclusively to the College administration. 

There were those outside the board who felt the responsibility 
might well be shared by a larger circle, in light of the Board’s 
policy. The administration didn’t make that. 

And so, on September 13, nine years and thirteen days after he 
entered upon his duties, the twenty-first president of William and 
Mary resigned. It was the end of an era that had commenced 
while the College was under fire for academic malpractices. It 
ended the same way. In between, there had been many accom- 
plishments—things of which the College could and would always 
be proud—things which, in the light of time, would be remembered 
after the heartaches of immediacy could be forgotten. 
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Dr. Nelson Marshall's Resignation 


October 11, 1951 
2:25 P. M. 


Dr. James W. Miller, Acting President 
The College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 

Dear Dr. Miller: 


I am informed that in the minutes to follow the Board of 
Visitors will install Admiral Chandler as the 22nd president of 
the College of William and Mary. 

I share the widely accepted, really the obvious, interpretation 
that the manner of electing the new president and the steps taken 
to install him, particularly the moves initiated late yesterday, 
constitute a studied insult to our Faculty and a lack of responsibility 
to the greatness of our College. In essence, these acts are an 
attack by the Board of Visitors upon the principle of free ex- 
pression of responsible faculty opinion. Since I cannot respect and 
be loyal to an administration thus founded, I hereby resign as 
Dean of the College. 

In the following statements, I should like the privilege of using 
the word our—slightly out of order perhaps for a man officially on 
the outside, yet quite indicative of my feelings. 

My first word is to our Faculty, a group which only yesterday 
insisted that I not resign. Fellow members of the Faculty, the 
devotion you have shown is felt deeply. I wish I could provide so 
tangible a demonstration of my feeling toward you. I must 
resign from an administrative post so affiliated with the presidency 
and so obligated to the Board as to make the position untenable 
for a man with my views. The rest of you are, by contrast, 
quite free to seek the good in the new circumstances and to use 
every opportunity to work constructively in the new setting, 
never relinquishing, I trust, the ideals for which we all stand. 

In these dark days I hope all true friends of the College of 
William and Mary share my confidence in the three great assets 
which seem destined to bring forth a bright future. My hope 
lies in: 
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Our great tradition, our heritage, and the many values 
associated with this community 

Our splendid student body 

Our superb Faculty, a group fully demonstrating its ability to 
provide great leadership in American higher education. 


Sincerely yours, 
Netson MARSHALL 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN 
GRADUATE SCHOOL!’ 


By CHARLES A. KRAUS 


Brown University 


The present occasion marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Graduate School in Brown University. 
Yet this is an anniversary in name rather than in fact, for instruc- 
tional work at the graduate level dates back to 1887, when the 
Graduate Department was established under the direction of a 
Committee of the Faculty. The first doctorates, Ph.D.’s, were 
conferred in 1889. In 1903, Carl Barus was appointed Dean 
of the Graduate Department, in which position he continued until 
his retirement in 1926, when the Graduate School was established 
with R. G. D. Richardson as Dean. In the period from 1889 
to 1926, 102 doctorates were conferred by Brown University. 

In their graduate schools, the universities and technical schools 
of this country provide training at the topmost educational level. 
In addition to instruction in subject matter, the graduate schools 
provide opportunity for research. Indeed, the work of a well- 
organized graduate school should be built around research. As 
a rule, men learn little by precept but, if they are intelligent, 
they may learn much by experience. The professors in a graduate 
school should themselves be active investigators; they should 
not depend too largely on the researches carried out under their 
direction by graduate students. Graduate students lack the ex- 
perience as well as the time that is necessary for the completion of 
important investigations. 

To understand the graduate school of today we need to know 
something of its origin and development. The evolutionary 
pattern of graduate education at Brown University is typical 
of that in other colleges throughout the United States. There 


1 Address given at the Graduate Convocation of Brown University, Providence 
Rhode Island, on June 2, 1951. 
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are now thirty colleges which offer work at the graduate level, 
leading to the degree of doctor of philosophy. Yet, it cannot 
be said that the graduate school of today has been derived from 
the American liberal arts college by a process of evolution. 
Graduate schools, in the true sense of the word, as we know them 
today, first appeared with the founding of The Johns Hopkins 
University, in 1876. This was followed by the founding of Clark 
University, in 1889, and the University of Chicago, in 1893. It 
was not until 1900 that graduate schools began to emerge from 
among our colleges and state and municipal universities. 

The American liberal arts colleges were patterned somewhat 
after the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. But, aside from 
name, they bore little resemblance to the English institutions 
from which they are supposed to have been derived. In the 
English universities there were collections of colleges, each of 
which was relatively independent in organization and in the 
spirit of its objectives. In this country there was one college, 
headed, if not dominated, by one man together with a governing 
board of some kind to which he was responsible. The faculties 
of American colleges carried little weight and ordinarily had but 
little share in shaping educational policies and procedures. While 
the students of the English colleges were well prepared, those 
of the American colleges often had little or no preparation. Even 
today, the students that enter American colleges are about 
two years behind those entering the English and continental 
colleges or universities. Accordingly, while a four-year college 
course served to give a student at Oxford or Cambridge quite 
an adequate education, the four years’ work in our American col- 
leges fell far short of what was needed. 

Up to the end of the eighteenth century, the American colleges 
were able to meet the needs of the times fairly adequately. But 
during the nineteenth century, in which period science, literature, 
and the arts were developing very rapidly in Europe, the Ameri- 
can liberal arts college failed to keep pace with the growing needs 
of the times. There were men on the faculties of our colleges 
who sensed this situation and tried to remedy it, but they met 
with little encouragement from their administrative superiors or 
from their faculty associates. 
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II 


It was in the sciences that the need for reform became most 
clearly apparent. By 1850 men in the science departments 
began to press for a more adequate representation of the sciences 
in college curricula. While some minor adjustments were made, 
these fell far short of what was needed. 

One of the earliest and most successful developments in this 
direction was made at Yale University by Professor Silliman and 
his associates. On their own responsibility and without financial 
assistance from Yale College, they began to give graduate instruc- 
tion in the sciences as early as 1848. 

Time does not permit me to go into the interesting and im- 
portant developments that led to the founding of a graduate 
school in the Department of Philosophy and the Arts at Yale 
University in 1858. The School conferred its first doctorates 
(3) in 1861; in 1863 it conferred the doctorate on J. Willard 
Gibbs, perhaps the greatest theoretical physicist since the time 
of Newton. I might add that Daniel C. Gilman, the first 
president of Johns Hopkins University, who might well be called 
the founder of higher education in America, was for ten years pro- 
fessor of political and physical geography in the Sheffield Scientific 
School. Many of Gilman’s ideas concerning higher education 
were developed at Yale during the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 

The early developments at Yale, as well as in some other 
colleges, while locally successful, never got under way in a broader 
sense. The reasons for this are not far to seek. The governing 
bodies of the institutions in question had little understanding 
of higher education and were unsympathetic toward the new move- 
ment. The college faculties, made up largely of men who were 
scholars in name rather than in performance, were loth to have 
other fields encroach on their preserves, in which they felt they had a 
vested interest. But perhaps the chief reason for lack of suc- 
cess was inbreeding. Professors and graduate students alike 
were graduates of the college with which the graduate school 
was associated. At no time would students graduating from 
one college go to another college for graduate instruction and at 
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no time would an institution appoint to its graduate staff anyone 
who did not hold one of its own degrees. 

There was one other circumstance that contributed greatly to 
the failure of the early graduate schools: there were no research 
professors—that is, there were no men on the faculties whose duty 
it was to carry on research and to provide instruction at the 
graduate level. When The Johns Hopkins University was founded 
in 1876, there was one research professor in the whole of the 
United States. This was J. Willard Gibbs. On his return from 
abroad in 1868, Gibbs was appointed professor of Mathematical 
Physics in Yale University. However, it was not until 1878, 
when he was offered a chair at Johns Hopkins, that Gibbs re- 
ceived any salary ($2000) from Yale University. Such were 
the rewards of genius as measured out by American universities 
and colleges throughout the nineteenth century. 


Ill 


It was largely the provincialism which permeated our colleges 
that wrecked the early experiments in graduate education in this 
country. It was not until after the founding of new institutions, 
such as Johns Hopkins, Clark, and Chicago, which had no tra- 
ditions, no graduates and no alumni, that graduate education 
was able to get under way. 

The men whom Gilman selected to launch the new university 
were, for the most part, not men with established reputations; 
they were young men, many of whom came from otherwise un- 
recognized institutions throughout the country. At the start, 
their laboratory and library facilities were limited. But the new 
Faculty did not begin by devising curricula and writing up 
lectures. They began by producing outstanding research. They 
did not await the arrival of graduate students who could do the 
research for them; they did the research themselves. In a very 
short time, the early scholarly work at Hopkins attracted the no- 
tice of the whole world, not of this country alone. 

The success of The Johns Hopkins University in its early days 
is often attributed to Gilman’s uncanny ability to search out men 
of exceptional talent. Without doubt, this was a factor, but I 
am inclined to think that Gilman could have chosen several other 
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groups of men who would have produced equally notable re- 
sults, for Gilman created an atmosphere in which creative work 
could flourish. Today our productive scholars are cir- 
cumscribed by traditions and nonproductive activities. Be- 
tween examinations, counseling of students, budgets and what 
not, they are unable to perform their proper functions as scholars. 

With the beginning of the twentieth century, education at the 
graduate level came to be recognized as one of the necessary func- 
tions of a university. There was a slow but steady increase in the 
number of institutions offering work leading to the Ph.D. degree. 
After World War I, the number increased greatly up to World War 
II. Since the latest war, there again has been a rapid expansion 
in graduate education. Today, some sixty institutions offer 
graduate work leading to the Ph.D. degree, some in a limited num- 
ber of fields, others in nearly all fields. What the immediate future 
holds in store for graduate education in view of world condi- 
tions is problematical. In any event, if we are to maintain 
our position in the world of today, we must not fail to provide 
training at the highest levels. 

While there are some sixty graduate schools operating at the 
Ph.D. level, some are quite small while others are very large. 
Indeed, it would seem that some of our graduate schools are too 
large. When the number of graduate students in one department 
runs into the hundreds, the work tends to become formalized; 
the personal touch is lost. More and more reliance is placed on 
courses and examinations and less and less on creative endeavor. 
In short, there is danger that our graduate schools will become 
degree mills much like some of the graduate schools of Education. 
It were better that we had no graduate schools at all rather than 
to have such travesties, in which a degree rather than a thirst for 
knowledge is the driving force. 

In many instances, graduate schools have been developed for the 
purpose of providing assistants for the undergraduate division. 
The graduate student is in need of funds with which to pay his 
way through graduate school, the undergraduate school is able to 
obtain a greater amount of service per dollar from graduate 
students than from regularly qualified instructors. Moreover, after 
a few years, the instructor expects to be advanced in rank and 
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salary, while the graduate student receives his degree and departs 
happily. 

This system is not ideal, either from the standpoint of the 
graduate student or from that of the college. Yet it has some 
merit; after all, half a loaf is better than no loaf. Without these 
graduate assistantships, many promising men would be unable 
to undertake graduate work. Yet, at times, inequities have 
crept into the system. Not infrequently, the teaching load 
assigned to graduate assistants is out of proportion to the stipend 
which they receive. On the other hand, at times, owing to the 
need for securing the number of assistants required to operate 
undergraduate classes, quality requirements are let down and men 
are admitted as graduate students who do not measure up to 
highest standards of admission. 

The graduate student may gain something from his teaching 
experience while in graduate school, but no one can do satisfactory 
work in the graduate field if throughout his four years he has to 
spend a large part of his time in teaching undergraduates. Every 
graduate student should have at least two years during which he 
can devote himself exclusively to his research and to advanced 
study. More predoctoral fellowships are greatly needed. 


IV 


There are two requirements for the Ph.D. degree which are quite 
general throughout this country: (1) the candidate shall pass an 
examination in his field, which examination is reputed to be 
searching; (2) the candidate shall present a thesis (or dissertation) 
which shall be a significant, original contribution to knowledge. 

In an ideal university, the graduate student would be provided 
with adequate library and laboratory facilities and told to find a 
worth-while problem for investigation, which problem he should 
then proceed to solve. He might attend lectures and seminars 
if he so chose. When he had completed his investigation he 
would present himself for examination. If he passed his ex- 
amination and his thesis represented a worth-while contribution 
to knowledge, he would receive his degree. If he failed his ex- 
amination but had a really good thesis, I would still give him his 
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degree; if he passed his examination but failed to present a 
satisfactory thesis, I would advise him to try his hand at something 
else. 

With increasing numbers of graduate students and the de- 
creasing opportunity for contact between the student and his 
teachers, more and more emphasis is being placed on courses and 
examinations and less and less emphasis is being placed on re- 
search. When a student completes a course he is given an exam- 
ination which he usually passes—with credit, if he is a good student. 
After he has passed a sufficient number of courses, he is again 
given an examination which covers all the courses that he has 
had. Any student of fairly average capacity can accomplish the 
feat of passing such an examination if he takes the time. The 
point is, is it worth the time? It should not be the purpose of the 
graduate schools to fill the student’s head with knowledge; rather, 
its purpose should be to give him understanding. We should 
lead the student on to learn to think—to think independently 
and along original lines. Why fill the brain’s limited filing space 
in remembering things that anyone can look up in a handbook— 
or perhaps he could get the answer by simply asking one of his 
friends who likes to file away trivia. The only knowledge worth 
recording mentally is such as is not commonly known. Our 
graduate schools should place less emphasis on examinations and 
more on the originality of the student’s research. 

The nature of research is quite generally misunderstood. In 
the sciences, research is supposed to consist in pouring liquids 
from one beaker to another or in sitting up through late hours of the 
night making observations by means of complicated instruments. 
In letters, it is supposed to consist in reading all the books to be 
found in the library that even remotely relate to the subject in 
hand. But this is not research; this is purely mechanical activ- 
ity. Research consists of mental, not mechanical operations, 
and underneath all research is an idea. Conditions surrounding 
the research of graduate students leave much to be desired. Or- 
dinarily, during his first two years, the graduate student spends 
his time between assisting, listening to dull lectures, and passing 
examinations. He is rather lucky if he can begin research by 
the beginning of his third year in graduate school. The student 
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has had four years of college without research, so that, at the end 
of six years, he is at long last given the opportunity to try his 
hand at research. How can a student interpret the subject 
matter of his courses unless he has had some first-hand experience 
in studying nature? How can he develop originality of thought 
if he spends all his time studying the lifeless material of the past? 

The graduate student should begin research as soon as he 
reaches the graduate school. This does not mean that he should 
at that time undertake a research problem that he expects, finally, 
to present as a thesis for his degree. Indeed, it is preferable that 
the student work along severa! lines before he undertakes the 
investigation that he proposes to carry out for his degree. But 
he should undertake a problem of some kind, the solution of which 
requires investigation of an original nature. 

What I have said thus far regarding research may be more di- 
rectly applicable to the sciences. However, its equivalent is not 
foreign in the fields of arts and letters. Perhaps it applies to these 
with even greater force. Actually, the term research is not one 
that is properly descriptive of creative work in arts and letters. 
Rather, in arts and letters, as in science, we are concerned with 
an original contribution to knowledge built around a novel and 
significant idea. It seems to me that in arts and letters it would 
be quite proper to award a degree for a good painting, a poem, 
a drama, an essay, or a novel. Why, in these subjects, should 
degrees be given so largely for criticisms of the writings of the 
past? The past cannot do much to advance our civilization; 
advances must be made in the present on the basis of new ideas 
and concepts. 


As a result of present-day world conditions, there is much un- 
certainty as to the future of privately controlled schools. A 
graduate school is a source of considerable expense and it has no in- 
come from tuition as has the college. Incomes from endowments 
are continually shrinking and, unless other sources of income can 
be found, the indispensable work of our graduate schools will 
be greatly handicapped. If the work of our graduate schools 
deteriorates, the country at large will be the loser. 
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Some assistance has been coming to the graduate schools from 
Foundations and from industry. It seems unlikely, however, that 
such aid may be greatly augmented. Therefore, what other source 
of income is there for the support of our graduate schools? 

It would seem that the only source of funds for the support of 
our graduate schools must be public funds derived from taxes. 
Usually, the Federal Government is looked to for such aid. It 
seems to me that such aid might more appropriately come from 
the States. Many States are already expending large sums for the 
aid of education at higher levels, including graduate schools. Some 
of the most successful graduate schools are in our State universi- 
ties. The machinery of State aid to education has already been 
pretty well developed. By and large, our State universities are 
well governed and it is only rarely that politics interferes seriously 
with higher education. Certainly, it would be more economical to 
have aid coming from the State rather than from the Federal 
Government. Furthermore, in a State-controlled system, those 
in control would have a better understanding of the problems 


involved than would a similar group under Federal control. So 
far as cost to taxpayers is concerned, it is much the same; neither 
the Federal Government nor the States have any source of income 
other than taxation. The further support of our graduate schools 
is a serious problem and one to which those responsible for the wel- 
fare of these schools must soon give serious consideration. 
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THE QUARREL BETWEEN PROFESSORS OF 
ACADEMIC SUBJECTS AND PROFESSORS 
OF EDUCATION: AN ANALYSIS 


By EDWIN H. REEDER 


University of Illinois 


That there is a serious cleavage between professors of academic 
subjects and those of Education on most, if not all of the campuses 
of our institutions of higher learning, is obvious to the members 
of both groups in our faculties. The cleavage is not often brought 
out into the open; it is more likely to manifest itself in a sort of 
guerilla warfare in which each side heaves verbal brickbats at the 
other in the presence of students, either in class or in personal con- 
versations, such as in consultation interviews when the student is 
registering or planning his future program of studies. The quarrel 
often is obvious when faculty groups get together, either informally 
or in committee or other meetings. 

Recently, however, on the campus where the writer is teaching, 
the hostility of the liberal arts professor burst into an open attack. 
The man in question was president of the local chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa. He devoted his entire presidential address at the 
initiation banquet of the fraternity to a bitter attack on professors 
of Education. In speaking of Colleges of Education, he said, 


I believe that a discussion of the debasement of liberal education 
and of sound scholarship by these dreary intellectual sinks and 
their often dismal practitioners is particularly appropriate at a 
meeting of Phi Beta Kappa. You who are members of Phi Beta 
Kappa have a profound interest in the noble creations of the 
human mind and in the magnificence of the world we 
inhabit, as they are expressed in the humanities, the arts, and the 
sciences, and you must become aware, if you are not already, that 
a sustained attack is being made in our public schools on these 
great fields of human thought. A crisis is upon us, and all good 
men and true (and women) of Phi Beta Kappa must rally to the 
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defense of those things for which Phi Beta Kappa stands—the 
study of the dignity and uniqueness of man and of his creations, 
as they are made evident in the pursuit of knowledge of literature, 
of languages, of philosophy, of the arts, of the sciences. I have 
sounded the battle cry, I now proceed to a strategic analysis of 
the foe and of his tactics, and I shall conclude with some practical 
suggestions concerning the type of warfare you can carry on 
individually against him.! 


Tt seems obvious that when a disagreement between two groups 
of college teachers has reached such serious proportions as are 
indicated in the above quotation, the situation is a most unhappy 
one for the professors, for the students, and for the future of the 
institutions of higher learning themselves. The conflict should be 
resolved for the best interests of all concerned, but the resolution 
will never take place as a result of invective or of a death struggle 
in which one group will finally eliminate the other. Both groups 
are on our campuses to stay. In the main, both groups are honest 
and sincere in their enmity toward each other and in their distrust 
of the other side’s motives. 

In a situation in which men of intelligence and good will are 
divided into two hostile camps, it seems to the writer that the first 
step in the resolution of the conflict should be to analyze the under- 
lying reasons for it. When a psychiatrist is dealing with a mal- 
adjusted individual, his first steps are in the direction of locating 
the causes of this maladjustment. It seems logical to assume that 
when the maladjustment is between two groups of people, a similar 
course of action should at least be tried. It is this problem which 
the writer has set himself in the present article. 

In pursuance of this undertaking, the writer will point out briefly 
a number of minor prejudices and sources of friction between the 
two groups; but he will deal at some length with certain basic 
misconceptions on the part of the academic professor with respect 
to three fundamental areas in the field of the professorof Education. 
These areas consist of the nature of teaching and learning; the social 
responsibility of the school and its teachers; and the content of 
education as a field of investigation, research and university study. 


1 Fuller, Harry J. The Emperor’s New Clothes, or Prius Dementat, The Sci- 
entific Monthly, Vol. LXXII, No. 1, pp. 32-33, January, 1951. 
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It will be the writer’s purpose to deal chiefly with the misconcep- 
tions; to consider adequately what the professor of Education 
believes to be sound conceptions in the three areas would extend 
the discussion far beyond the limits of the present paper. 


II 


The fundamental cleavage between the two groups we are dis- 
cussing is a natural, one might almost say an inevitable, outgrowth 
of their historical development. The thinking of the liberal arts 
professor is naturally conditioned by the fact that he is a present 
day representative of the tradition of the European university. 
The aim of his whole professional life is the development of scholar- 
ship and culture in accord with that tradition. 

The extent of this conditioning is obvious if one examines the 
personal history of the typical liberal arts professor. He has been 
an outstanding student in the academic subjects offered by the 
high school from which he was graduated. He goes to a college 
where he enters on the long road that leads to a doctorate of 
philosophy. The college courses he pursues tend to be arranged 
in such sequences that he immerses himself more and more deeply 
in one or two academic subjects. The sequences, arranged by 
Ph.D.’s on the faculty, are composed of courses which move in- 
exorably toward a greater and greater specialization on narrower 
and narrower aspects of the chosen field. 

Having been graduated, usually with honors, from college, the 
budding professor may secure an instructorship at a college or he 
may teach for a time in a high school. Inevitably he returns to a 
university for graduate work. Here he takes both some highly 
specialized courses in his field and some individual research courses. 
In both kinds he pursues knowledge in the best tradition of the 
medieval scholar. He pores over endless books in his individually 
assigned study cell in the library and prepares long reports dealing 
with progressively more restricted and abstruse phases of his 
chosen subject. Finally he goes to work on his doctoral dissertation, 
which tends to be the apotheosis of respectable and therefore narrow 
research. With his doctoral degree at last safely in his possession 
after a long trek of at least eleven years—four each in high school 
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and college and three in the graduate school—he is ready for a posi- 
tion as instructor in a liberal arts college. 

But his academic pursuit of scholarship is by no means over; 
indeed, if he is to secure promotion and higher salary, it has just 
begun. He must immediately try to carve out for himself a re- 
search field in which his academic respectability must be con- 
tinuously defended and enhanced by publications. He must 
delve deeper and deeper into the minutiae of the segment of his 
total field which he has chosen to cultivate. Promotions come only 
as his scholarship continues to satisfy the standards of his head of 
department, dean of the college and dean of the graduate school. 
Finally, after climbing successfully the several rungs of the ladder of 
academic preferment, he may arrive at the position of full pro- 
fessor. Is it any wonder that, after worshipping at the shrine of 
the Goddess of Academic Scholarship for a period of at least a 
quarter of a century, he believes in her ritual with all his heart and 
looks upon any attack on her as intolerable blasphemy? 

Let it not be supposed that the writer has no regard for aca- 
demic scholarship or is making fun of the pursuit of knowledge for 
its own sake. It would be a sad day indeed for civilization if the 
time should come when no one was interested in meticulous re- 
search, for example, into the lore of the ages, or into the secrets 
locked up in unknown mathematical formulae. What the pro- 
fessor of Education does object to is, first, the attitude of the 
academic professor that there is no true culture or scholarship ex- 
cept his own kind, and second, his desire so to dominate education 
in the public school and college that, except for a few mere tech- 
nicians, only his kind of mind is fostered and developed. 

Now let us turn to the situation of the professor of Education. 
His field has evolved, not as a result of hundreds of years of tradi- 
tion of scholarly attainment largely divorced from social institu- 
tions, but out of the insistent demands of one of those institutions. 
The development of the democratic ideal in our culture has had 
as one of its corollaries the necessity of universal public education. 
The tremendous growth in the number of schools demanded an 
increasingly large number of trained teachers. Normal schools 
and college and university departments of Education were the 
answer to this need. 
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It is obvious, therefore, that from the beginning, the professional 
study of Education has of necessity been closely associated with 
the study of contemporary society, its institutions, its ideals, and 
: its changing demands on the school. The philosophy of Education 
. has dealt continuously with such problems. Moreover the de- 
velopment of modern psychology, particularly within the last fifty 
years, has insistently directed the attention of the student of Educa- 
tion to the problem of a better understanding of the individual 
who is being educated. As a result of these two streams of in- 
fluence, the professor of Education has conceived it as his aim to 
study the development and growth of the individual, both as a 
person and as a member of society. Note that his focus of atten- 
tion, therefore, is fundamentally different from that of the liberal 
arts professor. The former is primarily interested in the indi- 
vidual, the latter in subject matter. 

It is the contention of the writer that this fundamental cleavage 
is basically responsible for the conflict between the two groups we 
are discussing. In addition to warping the point of view of the 
liberal arts professor with reference to the meaning of scholarship 
in the field of Education, his obsession with the acquisition of sub- 
ject matter as the aim of all teaching and learning tends to make 
him oblivious of large areas of the content of Education courses, or 
else impatient or contemptuous with regard to them. As a result 
the liberal arts professor makes the professor of Education the 
scapegoat who is responsible for all educational ills. Let us ex- 
amine in more detail this scapegoating technique. 

To begin with, it should be noted that when a college instructor 
meets his classes, he is facing the indirect products of his own or 
his colleague’s previous teaching. It is the only situation in which 
he does so. The prospective doctor takes certain liberal arts 
courses, but after his premedical course, he enters medical college, 
becomes a doctor, and from then on deals with the individual 
bodies or minds of his patients. The prospective lawyer also 
studies under various liberal arts professors; then he takes his 
work in law school, is graduated, and the remainder of his life is 
devoted to serving individuals in their legal needs. In the case of 
neither type of student does the liberal arts professor have any 
check whatever on the efficiency of his teaching. 
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But the case of the prospective teacher is utterly different. He 
may be thought of as a second hand product of his college in- 
structor’s own teaching. For he has been educated in a high school 
in which his teachers were themselves direct products of the college 
instructors. 

The average college professor of an academic subject is very 
dissatisfied with his own second-hand products. He believes that 
they are ill prepared for his instruction. But one must not make 
the mistake of supposing that this is a situation of only recent 
development. Although most liberal arts professors do not seem 
to be aware of the fact, dissatisfaction with the quality of one’s 
students is the traditional attitude of the college professor. The 
pages of literature are full of slurring references by college pro- 
fessors to the abilities of their students. If definite proof is desired 
of this attitude, it may be found in a report of a committee on com- 
position and rhetoric to the Board of Overseers of Harvard Univer- 
sity. The report is dated 1894; it need hardly be pointed out that 
few college professors today are of sufficient age to have been in 
college at that date. The halcyon days of their own undergrad- 
uate careers, therefore, when, according to their own stories, all the 
students were serious and well prepared, postdates the report by 
several years. Here is what the report says: “At Harvard, as 
the committee demonstrates, the unhappy instructors are con- 
fronted with immature thoughts, set down in a crabbed and slov- 
enly hand, miserably expressed and wretchedly spelled. And yet 
the average age on entrance is nineteen.” 

So the college professor has always been dissatisfied with his 
students. This attitude is probably the result of the operation of 
either or both of two well-recognized psychological mechanisms. 
One is the tendency to view through rose-tinted glasses the beauti- 
ful days of the past; the other is the habit of judging others in 
terms of ourselves. The college professor must have been one of 
the brilliant students in his college classes or he would never have 
become a college professor; and now he judges the average student 
in his classes by his own superior undergraduate attainments. Of 
course he‘is disappointed. 

Before the rise of the professional study of Education the liberal 
arts professor was hard put to it to explain the deficiencies in his 
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students. He probably blamed them on the degeneracy of the 
age, or on the natural perversity of human beings. But that day 
is gone. Now he has a perfect scapegoat—the professor of Educa- 
tion! 

To follow his reasoning a little farther, we find that the poor 
preparation of his students is owing to one of two things: either 
to the poor preparation of their high-school teachers, or to their 
perverted theories of education. If the former, then, of course, 
the time spent on courses in Education is to blame, because the 
same amount of time devoted to the subjects they are to teach 
would have made good teachers out of them. If the latter, then 
the silly theories the students learned from their professors of 
Education have dulled the zeal for scholarship and for imparting 
the results of scholarship, and have therefore induced teachers to 
be satisfied with inferior results in the learning of their pupils. 

In either case, of course, according to the liberal arts professor, 
the professor of Education is to blame. It is in vain that this 
professor points out that in most universities the professors of 
academic fields have about five-sixths of the students’ time. That 
other sixth becomes a very crucial fraction of the training of the 
prospective teacher; how different he would have been, thinks the 
liberal arts professor, had he only had the freedom trom college of 
Education requirements or state certification laws to spend full 
time in the study of his major and minor fields of teaching. 


III 


The basic cleavage between the points of view of the liberal arts 
professor and the professor of Education, however, leads to far 
more serious misunderstanding than the mere application of the 
scapegoating procedure by the former group. One of these is the 
misconception of the nature of the teaching-learning process. If 
the aim of education is the acquisition of scholarship in its tradi- 
tional sense, then learning consists in acquiring facts and informa- 
tion, largely divorced from societal meaning, use, and relationship 
to each other; and teaching becomes the process of handing out to 
the student the products of the instructor’s research, of of super- 
intending the prospective scholar’s own independent acquisition of 
facts and information. 
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It will be impossible because of limitations of space to deal in 
detail with the meaning of the teaching-learning process in this 
paper. Professional study has developed conceptions of the proc- 
ess through research in educational psychology and its application 
to methodology. It will have to suffice at this point to describe 
some of the errors of fact, and distortions of emphasis into which 
the liberal arts professor’s misconceptions of the teaching process 
lead him. 

One of the most important of these is the neglect on his part of 
any real interest in developing in his students the power to think. 
Why should the student think? It is his business to learn, to 
acquire, to memorize; not to judge worth or to apply. As an 
undergraduate, he is too ignorant anyway to think; and even as a 
graduate student it is doubtful whether he is far enough along in 
his subject, except perhaps in such sciences as physics or chemistry, 
to do much thinking that would be of any real worth. This point 
of view has been specifically stated in the hearing of the writer by 
several of his academic colleagues, and for further proof that it is 
widespread it is only necessary to adduce the fact that in the 
typical graduate school, when the credentials of a candidate for a 
teaching position are being examined, his doctoral thesis is regarded 
as very doubtful evidence of his research ability. The reason the 
dissertation is suspect is that so many dissertations represent re- 
search, the direction and scope of which have been largely dictated 
by the student’s major professors, while the doctoral candidates 
are largely concerned with the intellectual leg work. 

Closely correlated with the neglect of the development of the 
power to think is the disregard by the liberal arts professor of the 
student’s purposes. Purpose and thinking go together; the pur- 
pose supplies the reason for the thinking and its direction. Ob- 
viously, if a student is not mature enough to do independent 
thinking, then he is not mature enough to have worth-while pur- 
poses. Moreover, what purposes could a good student have ex- 
cept to delve deeper into his chosen field, while the professor sup- 
plies the direction of the delving? 

The concepts of learning held by the average college professor 
and by the average layman are very much alike. They accept 
what John Dewey once called the “cold storage”’ idea of learning. 
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They visualize the mind as a sort of cold storage warehouse, which 
is empty at birth. The process of learning consists in hanging on 
the walls of the warehouse chunks of fact and information. Teach- 
ing consists in superintending this process; in assuring that the 
correct chunks are carried into the warehouse and hung on its 
walls. Thechunks hang there in the same condition in which they 
were first stored until some day the student needs one or more of 
them; then he can go into the warehouse, unhook the right chunk, 
and use it for some mature purpose which he could not have con- 
ceived in the immature condition of his mind when he first acquired 
the material. 

Learning, according to this point of view, becomes an additive 
and not an integrative process. New facts and ideas are simply 
added to the supply already on hand in the storage warehouse. 
The conception that new learnings become part of the learner 
through their digestion and assimilation into other previously ac- 
quired material is quite foreign to this idea of learning. 

It should be noted that the central purpose of the academician’s 
point of view is that the aim of going to school or college is to ac- 
quire knowledge—just to know many things. If questioned, he 
might show a vague consciousness that thinking, doing, and feeling 
may be a part of the aim of education. But he would be inclined 
to take the point of view, first, that wise doing and feeling depend 
on knowing, and follow automatically from it. As for thinking, 
he would defend that, but his concept of thinking would be largely 
academic, and would consist of a process of deciding what to do 
next in a research situation where the learner was trying to get 
more knowledge; thinking in his own field, in other words. 

Of course this whole conception of learning is utterly false from 
the standpoint of the modern psychologist. He has repeatedly 
demonstrated that knowing, thinking, feeling, and doing are not in 
any sense in a linear relationship to each other; but that, on the 
contrary, they are all inextricably and intimately bound together 
in the process of good learning. When, however, the professor of 
Education tries to discuss problems of teacher education with an 
academic colleague, and bases any of his recommendations on the 
modern psychologist’s conception of learning, he is met with a 
blank stare or an incredulous smile. The two professors simply 
are not talking the same language. 
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Proof of the above statement is easily found. Some time ago a 
professor of history in one of our large universities developed a test 
in his subject and gave it to a large number of high-school and 
college students. When the results were dissatisfying—perhaps 
appalling would be a better term—to the professor of history, he 
made them the basis for a series of scorching blasts against the 
schools. When analyzed, these diatribes were interesting. He 
blamed the low attainments of the students on the poor prepara- 
tion of their teachers in the field of history and on the substitution 
of courses in the social studies for courses in history. Of course 
the remedies he offered consisted of more courses in history for 
both teachers and pupils. The cold storage idea of learning is 
obviously the reason for his conclusions. Not enough opportunity 
had been given to add chunks of information to the storehouses of 
both teachers and pupils. The idea that the trouble might be a 
matter of quality of teaching and learning in the experience of both 
groups with the subject of history never seemed to occur to him. 
It is still more interesting to note that he never even questioned 
that professors of history are the best people to decide what facts of 
history the average citizen ought to know. 


lV 


It is time now to turn to another area in which the basic cleavage 
between the thinking of the liberal arts professor and that of the 
professor of Education leads the former into errors and misunder- 
standings. This is the field of the function of the school as a social 
institution. When one defines the aim of education as the acquisi- 
tion of scholarship in its traditional sense, he will view the school 
in a far different light from that in which he would see it if he be- 
lieved that the aim of education is to secure the growth and devel- 
opment of individuals as persons and as members of society. 

If one takes the former point of view, then the function of each 
part of the school system becomes very simple. It is simply to 
give the kind of training to future scholars that is commensurate 
with their present stage of knowledge and intellectual maturity. 
If, therefore, the purpose of the public school is to direct the early 
training of scholars, then its reason for existence is to pass on the 
accumulated lore of the ages; to acquaint future scholars with as 
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much as they can learn of the social and cultural heritage, so that 
the colleges and graduate schools can have a firm foundation on 
which to build the scholarship which it is their object to bring to 
fruition. 

Now obviously this cultural heritage has accumulated as the 
result of research and reflective thinking by scholars. These schol- 
ars in the long history of human development from savagery have 
found it necessary and desirable to arrange their findings in some 
distinct categories, such as history, chemistry, English, or mathe- 
matics. The earlier steps in some of these categories, such as 
those mentioned, should be taken in the public schools; in others, 
such as philosophy and logic, the beginning should be made in col- 
lege. But for those in which instruction is offered in the school, 
the categories established by the long history of scholarship should 
be held sacred and inviolate. These categories, argues the aca- 
demician, provide that the subject matter is arranged in logical, 
orderly fashion; therefore the advanced study of a category de- 
pends on a logical, orderly early study of it. The professor of 
liberal arts, therefore, demands that the categories which he knows 
and respects in the university be maintained unchanged in the 
high school. It was this point of view which caused the professor 
of history, to whom earlier reference has been made, to cry out in 
indignant and agonized protest against any such category as the 
social studies. 

If the purpose of education is the production of scholarship; if 
the purpose of the school is to pass on to future scholars the cultural 
and social heritage; then it follows inevitably that the responsi- 
bility of most teachers, at least in the classroom, has little or 
nothing to do with the community in which they live, the con- 
temporary scene, or immediate social processes. To be sure, 
there may be introduced in the high school a course in civics or 
contemporary problems. But these subjects are regarded by the 
academician as either necessary but rather unimportant impedi- 
menta, or as mere training courses like those, for example, in house 
wiring or carpentry in a trade school. 

Two qualifications should be added to the above statements. 
First, the academic point of view on education does admit the 
necessity and value of vocational and prevocational training. The 
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professors of academic subjects wish it clearly understood, however, 
that this is training and not education, and that it has value only 
for those of poorer intellect who would be unable anyway to become 
scholars. 

Second, the academician has little to say about the situation in 
the elementary school. Sometimes he takes a casual sideswipe at 
it as being too “‘progressive’’; sometimes, oddly enough, he speaks 
appreciatively of it. One suspects that in the first place he knows 
little about it because of the remoteness of elementary school 
children from those of college age; and in the second place he 
considers it unimportant anyway. A liberal arts colleague of the 
writer once remarked in his hearing that the study of the education 
of little children in the elementary school “‘is hardly a subject for 
university study.” 


The point of view that the aim of education is to develop scholar- 
ship leads to a misconception not only of the nature of the learning 
process, and of the place of the school in society, but also of the 
content of the professional study of Education. The liberal arts 
professor knows little about the content of the field of Education; 
therefore, he falls into the very human error of denying that it 
exists, except to a very limited extent. To him there are three 
parts to it: methods, educational administration, and history of 
education. He disposes of these very easily. 

He has little respect for the field of methods. It consists 
solely of a bag of technician’s tricks which can be easily learned in 
connection with a student’s practice teaching. After all, the process 
of teaching is simply one of bringing the future scholar into contact 
with a rich array of subject matter under the guidance of a scholarly 
and enthusiastic leader; then why all the fuss about methods? The 
important things are that the teacher shall have a wide acquaintance 
with the subject matter and be enthusiastic about it; and the 
process of producing such individuals is the responsibility of the 
liberal arts professor, not of the professor of Education. 

Second, the academician admits that there is such a field as 
educational administration. He recognizes that there is a right 
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and wrong way of making a budget or of managing a school board. 
But he has no conception of the breadth of the field of administra- 
tion; and consequently sees no reason why an ordinary classroom 
teacher should have any knowledge of it. The idea that what the 
teachers of a community know and believe about administration 
might have a vital effect on the thinking of the community and the 
quality of its schools has never occurred to the average college pro- 
fessor. Moreover, he believes that most of the content of educa- 
tional administration is either good common sense, or else that it 
can best be learned on the job. 

As for the history of Education, the liberal arts professor admits 
that that is a field for scholarly work. But he would contend that 
it is a field for only a few. Moreover, he would defend the idea 
that the history of Education is a field for graduate study for those 
who expect to make the scholarly study of the subject a life work. 
He would see little use for the subject for the classroom teacher, 
or even for the administrator or supervisor. 

The liberal arts professor is thoroughly opposed to the way in 
which, as he puts it, the professor of Education “‘pads”’ his courses 
by “dabbling” in many fields, such as sociology, economics, or 
political science. The academician feels that the courses in Educa- 
tion should stick to their methods of teaching, even though there 
is not much in that field anyway. He admits that philosophers 
from Plato and Aristotle down to Dewey and Whitehead have had 
something to say about education, but believes the student can 
get this material in courses in philosophy. Educational psychology 
he regards as a sort of bastard science; an unimportant offshoot 
from pure psychology composed, as far as it is worth anything, of 
the findings of the parent field joined with ordinary common sense. 

It is no wonder that the liberal arts professor, holding such views 
as have been described above, believes that all the content of Edu- 
cation that amounts to anything can be taught in one brief course 
combined with some practice teaching. The professor of Educa- 
tion, however, describing the aim of education as the development 
of individuals, both as persons and as members of society, arrives at 
far different conclusions from those just described, with regard both 
to the content of Education and to the amount of time which future 
teachers should devote to studying it. 
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Once again, as with the other two areas of misunderstanding of 
the field of Education, an adequate description of the content of 
Education is beyond the scope of this paper. But the writer would 
like to mention briefly three aspects of the content which in his 
opinion have in the main escaped the notice of the academic pro- 
fessor. 

First, extensive research has developed the fields of educational 
psychology and of child growth and development to the point that 
many opinions held in the past are utterly untenable today. For 
example, we used to think that we could deal in schools only with 
the portion of the pupil located between his ears, and from the 
neck up. We now know that this is impossible; that we are deal- 
ing in the schools with the whole child. That expression is looked 
upon by many academic professors as sheer Educational cant; 
but many studies in psychology and physiology prove that it is 
literally true. To teach the whole child adequately and wisely 
requires an amount of study of child psychology and of child 
growth and development which is undreamed of in the educational 
theory of the average liberal arts professor. 

Moreover, extensive work in the field of transfer of training has 
shown that no subject can be defended as superior to others in 
“training the mind.” The professor of Education accepts the 
belief that a disciplined mind should be one of the aims of educa- 
tion, but he denies that the study of any one subject or group of 
subjects will attain this aim. Discipline of mind comes not from 
the subject studied, but from the way in which it is taught and 
learned. This places a very heavy responsibility on the field of 
methodology. 

Second, the fact that public schools in the United States are 
supported by public tax money and are managed by local boards 
of education, elected by the voters, creates a situation which is 
almost unknown elsewhere in the world. Our situation makes the 
local school an instrument, to a considerable degree, of the parents 
and voters in a specific locality. As a result the whole field of 
public relations assumes an importance which it does not possess 
in a nation where schools are controlled by a ministry of education 
in the capital. This field, therefore, of relations of parents and 
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school boards with teachers and other school personnel! should 
constitute an important phase of training for teaching. 

Finally, the days when the curriculum and methods of teaching 
were rigidly controlled by school administrators, textbooks, and 
tests have gone in the United States. Every teacher, either as an 
individual or as a member of curriculum committees, is a curricu- 
lum maker. If one couples with this fact the further consideration 
that we are living in a democracy, in which the direction of na- 
tional policy is ultimately a response to the wants, demands, and 
desires of the voters, then it becomes obvious that the place of the 
school as an instrument of society to induct future citizens into its 
culture should receive extensive study by prospective teachers. 

In all that has been said up to this point, the writer recognizes 
that he has presented the professor of Education in a most favor- 
able light. It would be unfair to conclude without indicating 
briefly some of his faults. 

There is no question of the fact that many professors of Educa- 
tion have been both bumptious and arrogant in stating their theo- 
ries. In the opinion of many of us in Education, those who have 
been most obnoxious in this respect are those with the least stand- 
ing and the least right to be arrogant. But their self-assurance 
has led them to make exaggerated statements which make good 
newspaper copy, and the natural result is that the layman believes 
that their extravagances are typical of the opinions of all profes- 
sors of Education. 

Not only has Education been cursed by bumptiousness; it has 
also suffered from sheer quackery and charlatanry. But in this 
connection it must be remembered that Education is very young. 
The first “Professor of Pedagogy” was appointed to a university 
chair only seventy-five years ago. In the early development of 
any area of university study, there is a natural tendency for it to 
attract quacks and charlatans. Moreover, many of the early 
professors of Education had had little academic training and were 
essentially uneducated men. So “The evil that men do lives 
after them,” and the quacks, charlatans, and uneducated pro- 
fessors and their excesses are remembered by their academic col- 
leagues, while the wise and moderate ones and their opinions are 
forgotten, 
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How can the cleavage we have been discussing be healed? In 
the opinion of the writer, only by the truly American and demo- 
cratic way: the way of free discussion leading to mutual under- 
standing, compromise, and, it is to be hoped, eventual consensus. 
Each side needs to know more about what the other side believes 
and about the evidence for what it believes. Each side needs to 
examine the reasons for the situation, and to study methods of 
resolving disagreements. Name calling and vituperation have 
gone on long enough; the best interests of both groups and of the 
universities of which they are the most important parts demand 


that intelligent discussion and a spirit of reasonableness shall re- 
place abuse and the spirit of prejudice. 
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THE DANGER OF AUTHORITARIAN 
ATTITUDES IN TEACHING TODAY’ 


By SIDNEY HOOK 
New York University 


The term “‘authority” and the term “authoritarian’”’ have the 
same root but are widely different in meaning. ‘“‘Authority”’ is 
on the whole an emotively neutral word. ‘Authoritarian’ 
markedly suggests something objectionable. Every authori- 
tarian rule is an authority but not all authority is authoritarian. 
And happily so, for the social life of man would be impossible 
without some authority. 

In criticizing authoritarian attitudes, then, we shall not be 
criticizing authority but rather inquiring into the kind and expres- 
sion of authority most necessary for the enrichment of life. With- 
out some authority there would be perpetual conflict and disorder, 
but this in no way justifies the equation of authority with any kind 
of peace and order. The authority of freedom is obviously 
different from the authority of tyranny. A similar relation holds 
between “tradition” and “traditionalism.” 

In order to understand the meaning of authoritarianism in 
education, we must briefly indicate what the purposes and ideals of 
democratic education are to which authoritarianism is hostile. 
Among these purposes and ideals may be listed: (1) the develop- 
ment of intellectual and emotional maturity, (2) the readiness to 
meet the challenge of new experiences on the basis of relevant 
knowledge, (3) the acquisition of techniques and values that are 
themselves tested in present experience, (4) the deepening of 
moral awareness and responsibility, and (§) finally, the culti- 
vation of intelligent loyalty to the underlying values of the demo- 
cratic community as distinct from any particular political ex- 

1 Address given at a meeting of the New Jersey Education Association, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, November 11, 1950; published in Schoo/ and Society, January 20, 


1951 issue (Vol. 73, No. 1883) and reprinted through the courtesy of School and 
Society and the author. 
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pression of these values. These are large terms which have to be 
interpreted a little differently on different educational levels. 
Roughly speaking, however, we may say that the pervasive ideal 
of democratic education—or liberal education today—is to 
achieve a community of persons who, on the basis of reliable knowl- 
edge about themselves and the world in which they live, can de- 
velop freely in a free society. We shall therefore call those tend- 
encies in education authoritarian which, by blocking the roads 
of inquiry, prevent freedom of intelligent choice; which, by 
discouraging critical participation in the processes of learning, 
obstruct individual growth; which, by imposing dogmas of 
doctrine or program, blind students to relevant alternatives and 
encourage conformity rather than diversity; which, in short, 
fail to recognize that the supreme and ultimate authority, the 
final validating source of all other authorities in human experience 
is the self-critical authority of critical method—or intelligence. 


Il 


The danger of authoritarian attitudes in teaching comes from 
so many quarters that one is embarrassed to decide where to begin 
the enumeration. For purposes of exposition I shall divide them 
into two classes: those that come from outside the school and 
those that come from within the school. 

Threats that come from outside the school may all be char- 
acterized as attempts to invade the re/ative autonomy of the school 
as an educational agency and to limit the freedom of the teacher as 
a professionally qualified educator. Such threats come from 
special groups which, perhaps for the most worthy and sometimes 
less worthy reasons, seek to pressure schools and teachers into 


emphasizing particular studies or into emphasizing them in a 
a particular way to reach predetermined conclusions. Note i 
that I used the phrase “‘re/ative autonomy’? when I speak of 2 
the relation of the school, teacher, and society. For it is neither 4 
possible nor desirable for the school and teacher to isolate them- E 
selves, especially in a democracy, from the great social events, q 
movements, and problems of their community. But the main a 
point here is this: professionally qualified educators, as individuals q 
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and as a group, are the only ones that can be entrusted with the 
decisions which determine what is relevant educationally to the 
needs of their charges and what emphasis it is to receive. Orher- 
wise the whole concept of teaching as a profession has no validity. 
The mere fact that the individual is a parent no more qualifies him 
to determine what the best educasiona/ regimen is for his child than 
what the best medical regimen is. Asa parent, he is free, of course, 
to select the type of education he desires for his child—secular or 
parochial. As a citizen he is, of course, vitally concerned in the 
physical and psychological conditions under which his child is 
receiving instructions. His cooperation in helping to solve 
problems in these areas is most welcome. But all this is still a 
far cry from the assumption of educational authority or expertness. 

If this is true for the parent, then a@ fortiori it is true of the 
businessman, the military man, the churchman, or any other man 
afire with zeal as to how best to save the nation and the world 
by reforming or revising the curriculum. To propose materials for 
instruction is one thing; to high-pressure, to denounce, or to 
intimidate is another. It is clear that no course of study 
imposed on teachers, against their better educational judgment, 
will be properly taught. Everyone can recall lessons endured or 
taught half-heartedly by teachers who did not see their educational 
significance but who had received instructions from their superiors 
who in turn were bowing to what they thought was the 
voice of the public coming from the mouths of an irate self- 
appointed committee, or out of the editorial pages or special feature 
columns of newspapers. Apparently the only thing that news- 
paper columnists today seem to be agreed upon is their claim to 
educational omniscience. 

In ordinary times the relative autonomy of the educational 
process is commonly recognized. In extraordinary times, especially 
times of trouble like our own, the tendency to breach this autonomy 
becomes very strong—almost irresistible. 

It is a commonplace, or should be, that the struggle between the 
Communist and democratic ideologies in the next historic period 
will be decisive for the future of world culture. Nothing is more 
natural than the request by those alarmed at the prospects of 
Communist victory that the schools should enroll themselves 
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in the struggle. But it is a dangerous request, if it means more 
than a request that the school, at the appropriate levels and 
courses, should critically evaluate the history, theory, and practice 
of Communism—something that every live school system will 
already have been doing. And it is a dangerous request when 
nationalistic and ultra-patriotic organizations on the crest of a 
wave of justifiabiy angry public opinion seek to impose their own 
ideas on teachers as to how Communism should be taught as the 
preconditional commitment for studying it, sometimes even for 
not studying it. 

Each field has its own virtues, and the classroom in a democ- 
racy is not a field of battle. If Communism, as I believe, is the 
greatest menace to human freedom in the world today, I believe it 
can be shown in the same way we show that certain growths are 
cancerous and not benign. If this is the truth, then we do not need 
more than the critical methods of inquiring into the truth to estab- 
lishit. And if it is not the truth, then, since we are committed to the 
value of making intelligent decisions, we should be eager to dis- 
cover it. Sentiment, no matter how exalted, is not a substitute for 
analysis. If the truth may make us free, we are not free to deny or 
ignore the truth wherever we find it. Not all expressions of anti- 
Communism are prodemocratic—something we learned from Franco 
and Hitler—just as not all expressions of anti-Fascism are pro- 
democratic—something we have learned from Stalin and his min- 
ions. When it comes to understanding, patriotism is not enough. 
The only way to win the argument against Communism in the 
minds of men—where ultimately it must be won if democracy is 
to survive—is by showing that it is condemned not merely by 
authority of past tradition but by the outcome of present inquiry. 

This means that teachers today must make an intense study of 
the ideas of Communism as of Fascism and other forms of totali- 
tarianism and not permit themselves to be bullied or frightened into 
failing to examine these doctrines lest the study itself be mis- 
interpreted as advocacy. No matter how ardent one may be as 
an adherent of democracy, if he does not, wherever it is relevant, 
consider in a scientific spirit the arguments of its opponents from 
any quarter, he is giving way to an authoritarian attitude. Those 
who come knocking at the school door with ultimatistic demands 
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or taboos concerning what teachers shoudd teach and how they 
must teach, and with ready-made formulas about the meaning of 
democracy and its alternatives, must be asked to show their pro- 
fessional qualifications as educators before they are taken seriously. 


Ill 


A second source of danger to the relative autonomy of the 
educational process emanates from some propaganda agencies 
among certain businessmen and professional groups. This has 
come to a head in a campaign so to influence the educational 
curriculum of our schools as to identify, on the one hand, the 
free-enterprise system with democracy, and, on the other, the 
welfare state with a creeping socialism which inevitably develops 
into the paralysis and paresis of Communism. The whole subject, 
of course, broken down into problems of manageable proportion on 
the proper levels, should be an integral part of the social-science 
curriculum. As a proposal for study it is probably carrying coals 
to Newcastle. But as a demand that the sentiments described 
above be a conclusion which the study must show it is a piece of 
intellectual impertinence. If a free economy in the classic sense 
were identical with democracy, we would have less democracy in 
the United States than we actually do have, for the free economy of 
the past is certainly quite different from the economy, regulated in 
a thousand ways both by big government and by big industry, 
under which we now live. If growth in social security spells 
slavery, we would have less freedom, less criticism today than we 
ever have had in the past, which is notoriously not true. And 
certainly Great Britain is not behind the United States in civil 
freedoms even though it is far ahead of it in social-welfare legisla- 
tion and socialization. 

The very terms “capitalism” and “‘socialism’’ are today in- 
curably ambiguous, more often epithets of abuse than of description. 
It should be one of the tasks of our social-science teachers to show 
how these words are often used as substitutes for clear ideas, noisy 
rhetorical blanks that distract us from the complex problems that 
resist total solutions. 

There is a third source of danger to the relative autonomy of 
the schools which comes from very sincere individuals who are 
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dedicated to the democratic way of life. I refer to those who 
maintain that this way of life is /ogica//y dependent upon certain 
religious truths which, if denied, leave democratic values hanging in 
the air. Consequently, in order to avoid inconsistency, they 
believe that the curriculum of a democracy, particularly in its 
higher institutions, must at some point give instruction in re- 
ligion—since a nonreligious school is an irreligious school and an ir- 
religious school a necessarily nondemocratic one. The argument has 
many variations and the proposals toimplement it take many forms. 

I think it is demonstrable that neither the meaning nor the 
validity of moral ideas rests on supernatural foundations. But 
suppose for a moment they did. Introduced into the curriculum 
in any form—how would they be studied? Like assertions made 
in secular disciplines for which evidence is asked and critically 
assessed? But a critica/ evaluation of dogmas is the last thing which 
many of those who believe religion has a place in schools want. It 
is not hard to imagine the reaction of those who accept one re- 
ligious dogma or another to a critical negative judgment. No, 
religious dogmas can be imparted only by those who have faith, to 
others of the same faith. Whatever place they have in human 
experience, they have no place in the public schools. 

Sometimes the argument made for the introduction of religious 
instruction into public schools is that it alone can provide the uni- 
fying and “‘living faith” which individuals need to sustain them- 
selves in an uncertain and often tragic world. (See Canon Bell, 
Life, October 16, 1950.) It is claimed that the need and necessity of 
such faith is recognized even by totalitarian cultures, where it is met 
by fraudulent and monstrously false glorifications of men and doc- 
trines which psychologically, however, are quite effective as morale 
builders and sustainers. It is then urged that religion in a democ- 
racy should play an analogous function. 

But it is precisely in a democracy that ideas, secular or religious, 
cannot function like ideas in a totalitarian culture. For their 
hypnotic character in the latter depends upon the complete absence 
of critical dissent, the mobilization of all psychological techniques to 
insure conformity, which are foreign to the spirit of democratic 
society. It is simply false to assume that faith in a functioning 
democracy can be of the same psychological character as faith 
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in a totalitarian culture. We did not have to believe in democracy 
in the same way as fanatical Nazis believed in Nazism in order to 
survive Hitler’s attack. | Nor do we today have to indoctrinate in 
democracy in the same brutalitarian way in which the Communists 
regiment the minds and hearts of their youth to survive Stalin’s 
crusade against freedom.! 

The tendency of religious, economic and nationalist groups to 
scan the curriculum and the materials of instruction in order to see 
whether the appropriate position is taken on some special topic 
creates a major obstacle to critical teaching. Professionally quali- 
fied teachers are the best judges of what texts are suitable for 
educational purposes and not ad hoc committees that regard no 
education as sound which challenges their private prejudices 
masquerading as common first principles. The best educational 
experience shows that, if many conflicting sources are made avail- 
able to students rather than specially restricted material, they more 
readily acquire the intellectual sophistication which gives them an 
immunity to the tricks and semantic corruptions of totalitarian 
demagogy. For example, instead of barring the Daily Worker 
from the classroom, the good teacher can sometimes make as 
effective use of it as he can of The New York Times. If we are 
interested in exposing the logic of the total lie, I know of no better 
specimen material today than official Communist literature. 
And yet we occasionally read of committees of strong-willed, 
well-intentioned, but intellectually undiscriminating citizens who 
ransack the libraries of their schools and triumphantly flourish 
books and materials that may actually be helpful to the teacher in 
exposing Communism as evidence of subversion. 


IV 


So far I have been discussing the more overt authoritarian 
threats to the relative autonomy of the educational process. I 
wish now to consider the more subtle dangers which come from 


1“A democrat cannot be fanatical in the same way as a Nazi or a Stalinist, for 
whom an unanalyzed end justifies the use of any means. But it does not follow that 
because he is humane and intelligent a democrat cannot be passionate and active in 
his faith, that he must be a political Hamlet, irresolute before the combination of 
toughness and chicanery with which the enemies of democracy confront him.” 
Cf. my “The Autonomy of Democratic Faith,” in Living, Reading and Thinking, 
edited by Chamberlain, Pressey and Waters, p. 654. (New York, 1948.) 
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authoritarian attitudes within the school itself and which threaten 

not the relative autonomy of education but its quality and critical 
integrity. These are harder to guard against because habitu- 
ation in certain traditional ways has given us a sense that they 
are natural and unalterable. 

The first and most obvious expression of authoritarian attitude 
reflects the undemocratic organizational structure of many schools 
in various sections of the country. Through a hierarchy of com- 
mand, instructions and directives are transmitted to the class- 
room teacher from above without opportunity on his part to 
participate in their formation or even to familiarize himself with 
their educational justification—if any. Where the teacher is a 
passive agent in executing orders, he is likely to regard the student 
as a passive agent in the classroom, as a living subject who must 
absorb nonliving subjects, conditioned to accept certain conclusions 
by virtue of the teacher’s authority rather than the authority of 
evidence and method. Evidence, however, has little persuasive 
authority unless it is preceded by intelligent questioning and doubt. 
But one of the most common manifestations of totalitarian atti- 
tudes toward students is impatience with doubt, opposition, and 
the half-articulate bewilderments which as often betray 
genuine difficulties in the subject matter being taught as the 
personal difficulties in the learner. 

Many teachers love to be asked questions but only those they 
cananswer. Thereare, I fear, too few who can gracefully acknowl- 
edge that they do not know or that they were mistaken. It is a 
myth that the young in intellectual matters are naturally rebellious 
and it is the easiest thing in the world to silence them by ridicule, 
cold indifference, or the show of outraged dignity. There is a 
deeper courtesy than the conventionalities of outwardly polite 
behavior. This consists in recognizing the educational significance of 
the process by which the student reaches an uncoerced conclu- 
sion—or rather a conclusion coerced only by the materials he is deal- 
ing with. “It is not I who tell you this’”—the teachers’ attitude 
should say, ‘“‘but the facts in the case” —if there are facts. There is, 
of course, “ancestral wisdom,” but when it is invoked it must be in- 
voked because of its wisdom, not because of its ancestry. And wis- 
dom, whether ancestral or present, needs no external authority. 
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Whatever one may think of progressive education—and it 
must not be judged by its detractors or by the effusions of some 
of its mindless advocates—it places respect for the personality of 
any child on the same moral level as respect for the personality 
of our own children. Such respect emphatically does not mean 
that the teacher is ‘“‘to let pupils do what they want to do, when 
and how they want to do it,” as progressive education is cheaply 
caricatured; it does mean that we have a moral obligation to let 
students see the sense behind what we ask them to do, and the 
when and how of it. 

Authoritarianism on the part of teachers may take other forms. 
The teacher may follow a psychologically inoffensive course but a 
methodologically vicious one by indoctrinating for some special 
point of view which is imposed on the student because of the in- 
structor’s predetermined commitment to some faith—religious, 
political, economic. Ido not want to discuss the general question 
of indoctrination here or the occasions on which indoctrination may 
be justified, as for example, when we induce children to take cer- 
tain moral attitudes by nonrational means because they are not 
yet sufficiently mature to understand the rational grounds for 
them. I am referring specifically to indoctrination by irrational 
means in behalf of some controversial conclusion. 

Indoctrination of this sort by the teacher is not merely authori- 
tarian; it is dishonestly authoritarian. Instead of openly pro- 
claiming a bias which the student can do something to nullify if he is 
aware of it, it conceals its bias. It abuses a position of trust and by 
insidious means may predispose and color the mind of a student so 
that he can no longer see or objectively appraise any other side 
than the one in which he has been indoctrinated. 

Indoctrination in the classroom is one of the worst forms of 
authoritarianism because it can rarely be detected except by a criti- 
cally trained observer who is continuously present, which for all 
practical purposes is impossible. This is a very crucial point and 
difficult for laymen to grasp. Episodic inspection in the class- 
room can enable one to tell something about the pedagogical skills 
of the teacher, the appropriateness of his techniques in motivating 
and keeping attention, the adequacy of his use of available teaching 
materials, and similar things. But the content of his teaching, its 
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direction, emphasis, and cumulative force as it is slowly built up 
over a period of time, cannot be observed merely by periodic inspec- 
tion. A man may be a skillful teacher technically speaking and 
yet be all the worse a propagandist in virtue of the expertness of his 
skills. No matter how blatantly one-sided a certain presentation 
may appear to be, the teacher can always say, because sometimes 
it is actually true, that he is building up a position in order subse- 
quently to refute it or that he is giving the position in the terms of 
its own advocates so that students can more readily understand it. 

From this it seems to me that certain very important conclusions 
follow. First, the best safeguard against indoctrination is not the 
requirement of loyalty oaths from teachers but the recruitment of 
teachers who recognize that the practice of indoctrination is incom- 
patible with professional integrity. Second, once we have such 
teachers, we must place implicit faith in them and not snoop 
around or hover over them to determine what they are teaching as 
distinct from how they are teaching it. Third, on purely profes- 
sional grounds—with proper respect for evidence and tenure safe- 
guards—we should give short shrift to those who belong to any 
outside organization, political or not, whose official instruction to 
its members is that they propagandize for a certain conclusion in- 
stead of following the course of inquiry wherever it may lead. 

This provides the basic educational justification for the ex- 
clusion of members of the Communist Party, the Ku Klux Klan, 
and similar organizations from the school system. It is amazing 
to note how many people have failed to see that the issue here is 
not political but professional. Personally I would uphold the right 
of any teacher to reach any conclusion on any subject, no matter 
how politically controversial, in the course of honest investigation. 
But this is a far cry from what members of the Communist Party 
are supposed todo. The instructions they receive from their party 
about how to act in the classroom are official. Among them we 
read that they are “‘to take advantage of their position in the class- 
room without exposing themselves” to propagandize for the party 
line. Common sense is sufficient to tell us that any individual 
who by an act of affiliation becomes a present and active member 
of an organization which gives him these and similar instructions 
is professionally unfit to teach. 
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The legality or illegality of the Communist Party has nothing to 
do with this issue. Nor has the question whether an individual of 
such a party has been caught in the act, or has actually committed 
at some time the educational outrage he has declared himself willing 
to commit, decisive relevance to his fitness to teach. 

Consider, in order to bring home the force of the argument, an 
analogous situation which involves a position of personal trust in- 
stead of publictrust. I engage someone to work for me in my home. 
I discover that this individual is a present and active member of a 
group whose officially expressed policy is to take advantage of his 
position in my home to further some cause, say, either by piece- 
meal expropriation of his employers or by indoctrinating their 
children or by some systematic misrepresentation. After confirm- 
ing the fact of his membership in such a group, I discharge the 
individual from my employ. Whereupon he insists that I have 
judged him guilty by association, that I have no moral right to 
discharge him because an intention is not an action, because he 
has not been detected flagrante delicto, because his outside activities 
are irrelevant to the duties he has been employed to fill. 

The obvious and commonsensical retort to such a plea is this: 
Why should I wait until you have done your damage before pro- 
tecting myself? Why should I take all the time and trouble in- 
volved in watching you? Your act of voluntary membership in a 
group which officially instructs you to betray your trust is an in- 
dication of professional unfitness to carry out this trust. 

Teaching the young is a public trust—a great public trust. It is 
not because of his political ideas but because of his membership in 
an organization which instructs him to violate his trust that the 
Communist is guilty of conduct unbecoming a teacher. In view of 
the documentary evidence of the Communist Party instructions on 
this and similar subjects, any member who professed unawareness 
of its stand would be guilty of ignorance unbecoming a teacher. He 
would be carrying out Lenin’s injunction to the letter in which 
Lenin states: “It is necessary to agree to any and every sacrifice 
and even—if need be—resort to all sorts of stratagems, manoeuvres, 
and illegal methods, to evasions and subterfuges . . . in order to 
carry on communist work.” (Selected Works, English translation, 
Vol. X, page 95.) 
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I have spent what may seem a disproportionate amount of time 
on this question because of the confusion attending its discussion in 
many circles which confuse a question of professional unfitness with 
political unpopularity. The principles behind my distinction can 
be made perfectly general and applied not merely to the unpro- 
fessional conduct of members of the Communist Party but to 
members of any group who receive similar instructions from 
any source. 

If we bear in mind that we are defining authoritarian atti- 
tudes in terms of their effect on the continuous search for new modes 
of significant experience, new truths, and more reliable methods 
of inquiry, we find that just as not all who shout peace believe in 
peace, so not all who are professional scientists exhibit at 
crucial times a scientific temper. In all fields of the arts and 
sciences there are reigning orthodoxies. These orthodoxies are 
usually established on the basis of the warranted conclusions of 
the best available methods. But there is always an emotional 
wrench when some customary doctrine or theory is challenged. 
More often than not, the challenge is absurd or irresponsible. 
When this takes place there are some scientists who, not content 
with exposing absurdity, wish to prevent it from being uttered. 
In their excess of zeal for the truth they act like absolutists who for- 
get that at best we can only reach probabilities in inquiry, that 
no theory can make scientific headway in a free culture unless 
it gets itself progressively confirmed, and that the best protection 
against theoretical error is exposure, not suppression. 

Not so long ago we were confronted by the sad spectacle of 
scientific men evincing little faith in the logic and ethics of their own 
professional activity. Upon the publication of Dr. Velikovsky’s 
book, Worlds in Collision, which confuses legend, myth, and 
warranted assertions, a campaign was undertaken by scientific 
men not merely to refute it, which was easy enough, but to prevent 
its publication, which was intellectually scandalous. Nor is this 
the only instance of self-defeating and utterly unnecessary scientific 
orthodoxy. Here and there some administrator, happily no 
scientist, will vehemently oppose the presentation of the political- 
biology of Lysenko, overlooking the fact that the exposure of 
charlatanism is much more deadly to it than its proscription. I do 
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not mean to suggest that scientists are under any necessity of exam- 
ining seriously every crackpot theory that demands a hearing. They 
would have little time left for their own research, if they did. 
But I do mean to suggest that, unless they scrupulously avoid any 
attempt to prevent others from hearing what they may justifiably 
ignore, they are giving evidence of an incipient authoritarianism 
which, if unchecked, may become virulent. The best scientists, 
it should be pointed out, have a saving grace as well as a sense of 
humor about their most fundamental commitments. 


I come finally to the consideration of a type of educational 
philosophy which would make it easier, despite its own professions 
of democratic allegiance, for authoritarian attitudes to develop. 
This is a position which is marked by basic theoretical confusion— 
and to be confused in these matters is much worse than being 
clear-headedly wrong. For a clear head can set itself right. It is 
held in inchoate form by different types of teachers of different 
social persuasions but on occasion it receives theoretical formu- 
lation. According to this school of thought an adequate philos- 
ophy of education must at the same time be a philosophy of 
politics whose task is to hatch political programs in alliance with 
the state. Public education becomes the ally of certain forward- 
looking groups in the community—and what group does not re- 
gard itself as forward-looking?—and commits itself to an advocacy 
of one or another goal that recommends itself to the majority of 
educators at the moment after they have freely discussed what 
the goals should be. 

Those who would make the schools either instruments of politi- 
cal conservatism or transformation usually profess impatience with 
the ideals which John Dewey has made central to his educational 
philosophy—individual growth, participation, and the supremacy 
of critical intelligence. For them this is insufficient. In an 
amazing mixture of pedagese and poppycock, they contend that 
emphasis on critical method prevents human beings from solving 
problems and achieving goals. As if the methods of scientific in- 
quiry did not recommend themselves precisely because they were 
better ways of reaching reliable solutions than other alternatives. 
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There is nothing new in the proposal that “education in its most 
comprehensive sense should become the copartner of politics... .” 
(Brameld, School and Society, November 13, 1948). We know 
which partner is sure to dominate which. The proposal is in fact 
the hallmark of illiberalism in education—and this remains true 
irrespective of whether an educator wants to use public education 
to teach the necessity of “a thoroughly reconstituted 
domestic economy” or the necessity of a thoroughly stabilized 
status-quo capitalist economy, whether he takes as his grand de- 
sign “international world government” or rampant American 
chauvinism, whether it is the “old deal” or the “new deal.” The 
schools cannot harness themselves to any political program, no 
matter how self-righteous or apparently benevolent, without 
handing over the reins, as has been the case only too often in 
the past, to drivers who have other goals than the development of 
emotional and intellectual maturity. It is not for the schools to 
dedicate themselves to any grand political designs. Their task 
is to develop the powers to recognize the grand designs which events 
are shaping for us, to show that they are not fated, but rather that 
there may be alternatives to them which our own ideas and actions 
may help to realize, and above all to train the faculties of criti- 
cal assessment and evaluation. All this is involved in the educa- 
tional effort to bring alive in students and to keep alive the readi- 
ness and willingness to inquire—and to act intelligently. 

It is one thing to say that the schools cannot be impartial about 
their own commitment to the quest for truth, beauty, and in- 
tegrity; it is quite another to say that they cannot be impartial 
in considering specific programs encountered in their quest. 

But it is sometimes objected that it is inconsistent to oppose 
commitment to a specific doctrine and yet urge commitment to a 
method or to the ideal of the inquiring mind. This objection is com- 
pletely without force with respect to the problems of education and 
rests on a failure to see what commitment to critical method means. 
Critical method isself-corrective. It isself-awarein that itcan formu- 
late alternatives to itself in the way in which Charles Peirce distin- 
guishes four methods of fixing belief. To be committed to this 
method does not exclude the consideration of other methods. 
But to be committed to a doctrine or program, if it means anything 
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at all different from critical analysis of hypotheses, is in practice to 
exclude other doctrines as species of error known in advance. For 
if these errors are not held to be errors in advance but only after 
inquiry, there is no more commitment than there is in any genuine 
discovery of truth. 

Some partisans of grand designs who urge that education commit 
itself to a political program are dimly aware of the dangerous alley 
into which it leads. For after all, if a school is committed to a 
political program, what shall we do with a teacher who is opposed 
to the program? Unless it is to impose a conformity of belief, it 
must leave the processes of inquiry open. And some planners of 
the grand design assure us that, of course, this is what they propose 
todo. They do mot advocate indoctrination but at most a kind of 
harmless propaganda. Well, then, if all programs are subject to 
critical evaluation, with the possibility of individual rejection 
left open, then what point is there in committing a system of 
education to a program in advance of specific inquiries? If any- 
thing is worth believing, honest pursuit of the proper method will 
lead to it. To beat the air with demands that the school commit 
itself to one program rather than another, and then blandly to 
deny that any indoctrination is intended simply does not add up. 
Such a position, if it is not a form of spoofing or does not testify to a 
lack of ingenuousness, is muddled from beginning to end. 
Religious salvationists at least make no bones of the fact that 
they believe in indoctrination; po/itical salvationists, alas, lack 
the courage of their confusions. 


VI 


One final word. I have described many varieties and sources of 
authoritarian attitudes in teaching. It would be absurd to assume 
that the danger to free teaching in a free society is equal from all 
of them at any one time. Wisdom here consists in keeping a 
sense of proportion in relation to transitory nuisances, even when 
acute, and the underlying massive threats which may change 
the whole cultural landscape. At the present time, the greatest 
danger to free teaching lies in the failure to distinguish carefully 
between the rights to heretical belief, which every freely and 
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honestly inquiring mind has, and the practice of conspiracy, a 
right no one has in a democracy. The teachers of this country do 
not need lessons in patriotism from anybody. Over the years | 
have found that the best way to meet authoritarianism, wherever 
it raises its head, is not to yield to it but to fight it openly. A lost 
battle is not a lost war. More than one dour prediction about the 
future of American education has been falsified in less than the 
lifetime of the prophet. 

By and large American education today is still less authori- 
tarian, despite some recent shameful episodes, than it has ever 
been before. But freedom in education, as in society, can never be 
taken for granted without losing some of its vigor. 

Today we are involved in a desperate international civil war 
to preserve the political freedom which is the sine gua non of all 
other freedoms. If we who teach do not show wisdom and courage 
in our professional activity, if we permit educational leadership 
and initiative to pass from our hands into those that are untrained 
and unqualified, then educational freedom may be an unintended 


casualty of political victory. Here as elsewhere—the readiness is 
all. 
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TEACHING—FOR WHAT?! 


By GUY W. SARVIS 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


My title is, of course, suggested by Robert Lynd’s provocative 
book, Knowledge for What? \ have nothing novel to say about the 
motivation and objectives of sociology teachers. Whatever value 
my paper has will be due to the fact that I look back upon fifty 
years of teaching of one kind or another—beginning in a country 
school where I had five pupils and four grades. Incidentally I 
have done a good deal of what I then called preaching, which in- 
volved psychological satisfactions similar to those of teaching. 

Which leads me to my first point: Basically, I teach for fun! 
I like to teach. I like the sensation of being regarded as a 
“teacher,” with the authority and prestige which teachers enjoy. 
Teaching is a profession in which both recognition and response 
are prominent; and every teacher has opportunity to enjoy the 
excitement of new experience in terms of new knowledge, new 
skills, problems solved, new worlds explored. And last, but not 
least, the teaching profession, by and large, offers rather more 
security than most professions. As I recall my own years of teach- 
ing my memories are chiefly of young people who have been urged 
to explore, discover and quest for new truths, new interpreta- 
tions, new values, creative jobs. The teacher has many children. 
Mrs. Sarvis and I thought at one time of going back to China 
where, as teachers in the University of Nanking, we spent the best 
years of our lives. We were talking about it with one of our old 
students and saying that all our children were in America. His 
quick answer was, “Mr. and Mrs. Sarvis, you have children all 
over China!” The teacher has his chores and his drudgery, but to 
this day I love the challenge of meeting each class and contributing 
somehow to their interest in what I am trying to teach. And I am 


1 An adaptation of a paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Ohio Valley 
Sociological Society, Columbus, Ohio, April 23, 1948. 
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proud of the small number who devote themselves to service in 
some form, who act in a way as my own projection in trying to 
make a better world! So, even after fifty years, each day’s teach- 
ing is exciting adventure and each day adds to the richness of my 
memories. 

My second observation is that I am teaching to earn a living. 
I work for a salary which is paid ultimately by persons outside 
the academic profession. I am, therefore, working for others and 
by virtue of that fact owe certain obligations to others, namely, 
to students, parents, trustees, and the public. A question which 
every teacher must sometimes face is the degree to which he is 
obligated to those for whom he is working. This question is of 
especial concern to the teacher of sociology, for his understanding 
of social processes, of the nature of moral sanctions, of causation, 
and, in general, of the secular nature of social forces, may seem 
“radical”’ or even “dangerous” to those for whom he works. Such 
questions arise in large part from problems of semantics—the 
meaning of words—the words of the teacher, the words in books, 
and the words of students. Such problems may be very serious. 
In this connection it should be stated that it is as important as it 
is difficult to establish even reasonably full and clear communica- 
tion between teachers and students and between schools and the 
public. Even when communication is at its best, misunderstand- 
ings may arise, for it is obvious that the thinking of a sociologist as 
a specialist will be in advance of the thinking of his students, of 
parents, and of the public in general. It is, therefore, a nice ques- 
tion and a pressing one, what shall be the attitude of the teacher 
on the occasions when his teaching is questioned because his state- 
ment of conclusions concerning some subject deviates from the 
norm of his community. If he is confident that his conclusions in 
reference to the subject in question were reached by the objective 
evaluation of all pertinent data as required by the scientific 
method, and these conclusions were communicated to his students 
or to the public under appropriate professional circumstances and 
in a manner and in language not deliberately provocative, 
he can and must face whatever consequences there may be 
with the complete assurance that he has rendered the service 
required of him if he is to fulfill his obligations to his students and 
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to society. To actin any other way would be to accept his salary on 
false pretenses. 


II 


This leads me to the observation which most sociologists accept, 
namely, that institutions tend strongly to be conservative. It 
would, therefore, seem unreasonable to expect our educational in- 
stitutions to be other than conservative—engaged primarily in the 
perpetuation of existing cultural patterns. I am aware of the in- 
sistent necessity of adjustment in a society which is as dynamic as 
ours, and we all know how much the natural scientists in our 
colleges have contributed to technological change, but I believe 
we are not justified in expecting social scientists (if there are really 
such persons) to initiate social change in similar fashion. I think 
we are misled by the word “scientist” in this connection. The 
function of a professor of sociology in relation to the “great society” 
is hardly parallel to the function of the physical scientist in rela- 
tion to “science.” For one thing, the sociologist has no “labora- 
tory” and cannot have one; for another, pervasive emotions and 
prejudices and complexities are involved in the process of social re- 
form. I do not question the desirability and urgency of directed 
social “engineering”; but I do doubt whether the professor of 
sociology is in a logical position to initiate significant changes. 
Legislatures, government administrators, business and industrial 
executives, engineers, salesmen, promotors, “movements” are the 
more important agents of social change in our society. 

But when I say that I question the possibility or desirability, in 
general, of sociology teachers being social reformers I do not in- 
tend to imply that I think we should not take positions on social 
questions or that we should hesitate about trying to make con- 
verts to “causes.” True, perplexing problems arise in this connec- 
tion. For example, I should not attempt, in the classroom, to con- 
vert anyone to support either socialism or socialized medicine; 
but I should feel that I had failed as a teacher if I did not make it 
clear that socialists are not necessarily “bad” persons and that 
there are strong and evident forces in modern technological socie- 
ties which make the increase of collectivization inevitable and de- 
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sirable. Furthermore, I should fail in my duty, so I think, if I did 
not state my own position quite frankly, namely, that I do not be- 
lieve that anyone can predict with reasonable accuracy what 
forms collectivization will assume; that it might be fascism or, 
conceivably, some form of socialism, but that it will most cer- 
tainly be very different from any existing system; and that it is 
highly important that students of society should be open-minded 
concerning alternatives as they present themselves. At the 
moment, too, I feel free to state my emphatic and unequivocal 
opposition to the substitution of police for the courts (characteris- 
tic of many autocratic governments and, sometimes, of some 
American communities). In the same way I discuss the pros and 
cons concerning more effective medical services and state very 
definitely indeed that I, personally, think medical economics are 
in a mess, and point out possible changes which might tend to im- 
prove the situation. Some of these changes seem to me definitely 
desirable and feasible; some seem desirable but impracticable for 
the near future; others seem impracticable in the foreseeable 
future but worth discussing as possibilities. It is evidently our 
job to direct students to the various “‘authorities’’ who deal with 
these problems; but we ourselves, as their teachers, are among 
these “‘authorities.”” Responsible experts do not claim knowledge 
where they do not possess it; and they reserve judgment in those 
cases where the evidence does not seem to them to warrant judg- 
ment; but such confident judgments as they have they should 
share with the students, just as they direct their students to the 
judgments of other experts in the field. That is to say, we have no 
right, in the name of objectivity and scientific detachment, to 
avoid standing up and being counted. Of course we should have a 
reasonable regard for semantics—the fact that there are students 
and circumstances which make it impossible to communicate and 
when verbalization misleads rather than illuminates. But I hold 
that it is a fundamental duty of a teacher to convey to the student 
all the light he has on the problems with which he as a teacher 
deals, that it is not enough simply to repeat the verbalizations of 
other persons and ask the student either to choose or to remain, 
like the ass of medieval theology, forever without a choice. 

What I have said implies that I am not in agreement with those 
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(if they still exist) who believe that it is the function of the sociolo- 
gist to enumerate and describe, but not to evaluate. Evaluation 
is intrinsic in all social behavior and in all reflection on social be- 
havior. It would be as easy to construct a psychology consisting 
of “thoughts” without regard to “‘thinking” or thinkers as to con- 
trive a sociology consisting of descriptions of behavior without re- 
lating it to interacting human beings. There are many criteria of 
“‘sood”—the functional, the social, the healthful—but in many 
different ways the discussion of sociology must assume values. I 
therefore make no apology in confessing that I have a funda- 
mentally evangelistic attitude toward my students. I want them 
to try to make a better world and to be more relaxed and at peace 
in that world. I cannot lay down the specifications for that 
better world, nor can I teach the techniques for attaining it; but I 
can and do try to create attitudes and interests and to convey 
knowledge and ideas which I hope will impel some of my students 
to devote their lives to the missionary enterprise (in the sense of 
social amelioration) in our own society or somewhere else around 
the world. Of course I know that the great majority of our 
students will leave our classes little changed or even confirmed in 
their prejudices; but there will always be a minority who in their 
courses in sociology will find materials and experiences which de- 
velop in them tolerance, the scientific spirit, the urge to be 
crusaders. It is this minority who are ready for what we have to 
offer and who give me a satisfaction as great as any that life 
brings. 


III 


I have said that I teach for fun and for money. Do I teach to 
make sociologists? I raise the question because as I look over our 
majors from year to year, listen to them in senior seminar, read 
their papers and examinations, and ask myself how much they 
know about sociology, I have to admit that the great majority of 
them have no conception of anything more than a number of 
particular courses plus a little of the sociological ‘lingo!’ Perhaps 
this is one of our particular shortcomings—or perhaps it isn’t a 
shortcoming! A very small fraction of one per cent of our 
students become sociologists, and a minor fraction of our student- 
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hours consists of sociology majors. About forty-five per cent of 
our student load is in a freshman survey course which we call 
sociology for lack of a better term, but which is only analogous to 
the conventional course in social pathology. We have no pre- 
scribed sequences, and only about six per cent of our student load 
is in advanced courses which are mostly confined to majors. The 
great majority of our students who take jobs related at all to 
sociology go into social work—between which and sociology the 
relationship is vague and tenuous. About fifteen per cent of our 
student load is in the course in family which is open to all juniors 
and seniors, many if not most of whom have had only one other 
course in the department. Similar statements could be made 
concerning courses in race, criminology, population, and so on. 
In other words, the time of the sociology staff in our institution is 
given largely to general service courses which are intended to con- 
tribute to the student’s understanding of the contemporary world 
and to widen his horizons and promote tolerance, but which have 
limited bearing on systematic sociology and which serve non- 
majors much more than they serve majors. We defend our prac- 
tice of having no sequences and few prerequisites on the ground 
that any literate and intelligent person can study race, crime, or 
family with profit and that the liberalizing effects of these courses 
on the non-majors more than compensate for the disadvantages of 
heterogeneity in the membership of classes. In other words, our 
program is definitely oriented toward the whole college rather than 
toward the department of sociology. Our production of sociolo- 
gists is, then, very largely coincidental with our contribution to 
general education. 

Another question which sociologists in the smaller institutions 
face is whether their teaching should have a vocational direction. 
The two important fields where our graduates use their sociological 
training are in high-school teaching and social work (either before 
or after graduate training). My impression is that very few under- 
graduate departments of sociology make any conscious attempt to 
prepare education majors with concentrations in social studies for 
teaching sociology or its equivalent in the high schools. I am not 
prepared to discuss the merits of the problem, but I have an un- 
easy feeling that we are doing a rather poor job in preparing the 
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teachers who will have to teach all the sociology most of our 
citizens will ever get. 

The question concerning undergraduate training for social work 
is somewhat more pressing. Should we give vocational training 
for social workers? Should we teach skills or only principles? 
We do teach many skills in college—as in music, art, writing, 
teaching, secretarial training. Why should we not teach social 
work skills? Approximately eighty per cent of the persons engaged 
in social work have had no graduate training; and there is every 
reason to believe that during the indefinite future this ratio of the 
untrained to the trained will change but little. Isn’t it better to 
send out persons with a little training than to send them out with 
none? The opponents of undergraduate training have various 
replies. One is that the essence of training for social work is in 
field practice under supervision and that such practice cannot be 
provided in connection with undergraduate institutions and 
curricula. Another contention is that the college graduate is too 
immature to undertake social work, and that we should stand 
resolutely in favor of excluding amateurs from this field, insisting 
that two years of guided experience and study should be required 
of all social workers. So the discussion continues indecisively. 
My own belief is that undergraduate institutions with three or 
more in the faculty will probably move in the direction of pre- 
social-work training and that the departments of sociology will be 
asked to provide this training. 


1V 

I now come to my final and most fundamental question: Are 
sociologists training their students to live as citizens in a democ- 
racy? This question implies the further query whether liberal 
colleges as a whole are preparing students for democratic living. 
I am aware of the looseness with which we use words and that the 
word “democratic” is little more than a term of evasion. If we 
mean by democracy that we accept in a limited and partial man- 
ner the doctrines contained in the Bill of Rights, we may say that 
our education is mildly democratic; but if we imply that educa- 
tion minimizes inequalities in our society, I think we are com- 
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pletely mistaken. In fact, I am inclined to believe that one of the 
most important functions of our educational system is to supply 
the mechanism for creating and maintaining social classes; that is, 
schooling is perhaps the most important and pervasive status- 
giving agency in our society. In a very limited way, schooling is 
democratic because it is always possible, theoretically, for talent 
to rise. Obviously when talent is born poor it is always very dif- 
ficult and usually impossible for it to rise even to the levels that 
are taken for granted and easily attainable for the rich. There is, 
then, a high correlation between higher income and higher learn- 
ing. More and more, social acceptability depends upon educa- 
tional achievement. In this situation it is inevitable that a very 
large proportion of our students should be interested in the status 
which a college degree affords and are not really interested in be- 
coming educated. This fact has immeasurable effects upon the 
whole process which takes place in our schools and colleges. Its 
effects are probably even more important in high school than in 
college. Since an academic degree must represent some expendi- 
ture of effort plus a little learning (but not necessarily any educa- 
tion), courses are leveled at the mediocre student, teaching and 
examining techniques are devised so as to exact at least a minimum 
amount of effort from persons who are not really interested in 
learning, undue emphasis is placed upon marks, the department- 
store concept of the curriculum becomes predominant, and there 
is often definite social pressure against the student who really 
wishes to become educated. The question then is: Are we teach- 
ing sociology in order to enable students to become educated (a 
process which must take place within the student) or are we en- 
gaged primarily in operating the machinery which confers status 
upon our students and which, in the long run, is one of the most 
important factors in our society in defining and maintaining social 
classes? 

I venture to believe that sociologists and other educators are 
engaged chiefly in turning out the grist of graduates—in conferring 
status upon the crowds of students who throng into our colleges. 
I have suggested that this fact militates against education, divert- 
ing our attention from the more able to the less able students. 
But I also believe that some kind of a class system is found in all 
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societies. I am inclined, too, to believe that the very existence of 
a class system implies that the upper classes receive rewards and 
privileges which they have only partially earned, while the lower 
classes are to some degree exploited by the upper classes. I want 
to be explicit at this point. I do not think that in a class system 
social rewards can be distributed in accordance with social con- 
tribution, but that class systems must by their very nature tend 
to keep “the in’s in and the out’s out.”” There is a strong tendency 
for this class structure to become so rigid that it is eventually 
overthrown by some sort of a revolution. But we must recognize, 
also, that class stratification of society facilitates certain kinds of 
functioning. It would appear that, thus far in history, class or- 
ganization of a fairly complex and extensive kind has been charac- 
teristic of the greatest and most progressive civilizations. 

It would seem, then, futile to decry or deny the existence of an 
American class system. I am personally inclined to regard social 
stratification as a valuable form of specialization and division of 
labor. Ours is still an open class system, although there are dis- 
turbing symptoms of rigidity. Of all teachers, sociologists should 
be most fully aware of the implications of our identification of 
education with class stratification. I believe we have no choice 
but to continue to be an instrument through which our class sys- 
tem is maintained. At the same time we cannot but recognize 
that the system is inimical to learning by the talented and that it 
causes teachers to give an undue amount of attention to the less 
educable students and to neglect the more able and promising. 
We are confronted, therefore, with a major problem which is com- 
mon to our entire educational system, a problem which is beyond 
the limits of this paper, but for which solutions and partial solu- 
tions can undoubtedly be found. 
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WOMEN TOO ARE PERSONS’ 


By ROLLIN CHAMBLISS 
The University of Georgia 


In his treatise on the education of Emile, Rousseau did aot over- 
look the needs of Sophie. Of her he says, “Sophie must be a wo- 
man as Emile isa man.”” He means by that, as he goes on to show, 
that Sophie must be prepared for womanhood by a distinctly fem- 
inine type of education. There was no doubt in Rousseau’s mind 
as to what woman was, or at least what she ought to be made into 
by education. ‘Woman was made especially to please man; if the 
latter must please her in turn, it is a less direct necessity; his merit 
consists in his strength. .. .Her strength lies in her charms.” 

Rousseau’s sentiments, so clearly stated, are not to be understood 
as a reflection of a mere masculine arrogance. On the contrary, as 
an ardent champion of individual freedom, Rousseau was capable of 
tender solicitude for woman’s happinesss. His advocacy of charm 
as the proper educational interest of women, in contrast to serious 
intellectual pursuits for men, resulted from a refined identification 
of woman with body and of man with mind. Sophie must not seek 
to be anything other than an object of pleasure, in the most genteel 
sense, to men, because it was for that purpose that she was formed. 
Consequently, “‘to cultivate in woman the qualities of man and to 
neglect her own is therefore evidently to act to her prejudice.” 

Almost two centuries have passed since Rousseau insisted, in the 
idiom of his day, that the education of women should be limited to 
the cultivation of distinctly feminine virtues. His condescending 
opinion has persisted through the years. Numerous books and 
articles recently published have placed the blame for all manner of 
social ills on our failure to provide for women a feminine type of 
education. "That these sentiments are still voluble is proof that it 
is easier to displace alchemy and astrology by the discoveries of the 


1 Apropos of “Modern Mythology in Women’s Education,” this » me Au- 
tumn, 1950, Vol. 36, No. 3, pp. 487-496. 
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physical sciences than to modify deep-rooted social prejudices by 
the findings of the social sciences. 

In the meantime, girls have gone about the cultivation of their 
minds, reading at every level of education from the same books used 
by boys; and women have demonstrated an intellectual force not 
dreamed of by Rousseau. This, despite a continued opposition to 
their education at all in the only sense in which education has per- 
sonal meaning: development of the capacity to create, to imagine, 
and to enjoy. 


II 


Some of those who would like to reverse the trend towards 
equality in education, by means of special curricula of various 
kinds, argue that women lack the power to create. They call at- 
tention to the scarcity of females in the registers of the illustrious 
names in history. They claim that women are designed by nature 
to cherish and preserve (Rousseau said to charm and to please). 
Certainly there can be no dispute over the need in society for con- 
serving forces as well as for creating forces. But a denial of the 
creative power of the feminine mind fails to reckon with the simple 
fact that it is not the learning of the male which is revealed in the 
arts and sciences, but the learning of mankind, the accumulated 
wisdom of the ages. We draw inspiration and guidance from Dante 
and Bach, from Plato and Newton, because they pushed on when 
others lagged. That they were men is beside the point. All men, 
even then, were constrained to dare. What works of genius have 
been lost to mankind because throughout the ages women have been 
constrained only to cherish and preserve! To ask that women turn 
from the cultivation of their minds to the exploitation of their in- 
tuitions is to reduce feminine mentality to the inner promptings 
of the body. But the uniqueness of mankind, the humanity of 
human beings, arises in thought. It is the power of mind which 
exalts and glorifies Homo sapiens. 

The creative intelligence which invented the arts of living was 
bi-sexual. Men and women have united in the task of evolving the 
social products we now experience—the institutions, language, the 
arts, knowledge itself. To designate reason as man’s province is to 
deny woman’s part in lifting existence above the bestial plane. 
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The assertion that women should have a different general educa- 
tion from that given men rests on one, or both, of two assumptions: 
(a) that women are by nature mentally different from men, and 
(b) that women should be made mentally different. The first as- 
sumption is obviously incapable of proof at the present time. The 
plastic mental forms with which life begins are subjected at every 
moment to external influences. In the formative years of infancy 
differences between the social environment of boys and that of girls, 
however unintentional or obscure, may be of profound influence on 
the child. It would be foolish to assert that there are no mental 
differences between boys and girls at birth. In physiological struc- 
ture, glandular activity, and organic functions, differences are ap- 
parent; and all of these may affect, in ways yet undetermined, the 
mental processes. But it is no less foolish, in the present state of 
knowledge, to confuse folklore with science and make categorical 
claims about natural differences between men and women in taste, 
temperament, and mental ability. Already we are discovering 
that there is a very wide range in these respects within each of the 
sex groups. Mere maleness and femaleness are becoming increas- 
ingly less important in psychological analysis. 

The second assumption bears even closer scrutiny. It rests upon 
the fact that women usually have a rdle in life different from that of 
men. Since mostAmerican girls expect eventually to become wives 
and mothers, what is more reasonable than that they be trained for 
these important social réles? To some that has meant that female 
education should be channeled, as soon as possible, into what were 
earlier called the “domestic sciences.”” If a woman’s place is in the 
home, does it not follow that schooling should serve to facilitate the 
cooking of the dinner and the arrangement of the flowers? Un- 
fortunately for this argument, home-making is not so simple a mat- 
ter. Recognizing the dangers of too narrow a view of practical 
preparation for marriage and family responsibilities, the advocates 
of that general approach to a “distinctly feminine” pattern of educa- 
tion have favored the extension of the curriculum to include courses 
on the techniques of courtship and marital adjustment, with some 
attention to child psychology. Many of the largest universities 
have not dared neglect the popular demand for this kind of training 
—not, to be sure, because of any clearly demonstrated relation be- 
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tween theory and practice. Youthful delinquents multiply at about 
the same rate as courses designed to enable parents to prevent de- 
linquency. The divorce rate mounts with the number of courses 
in marriage. However desirable it may be, therefore, to improve 
the quality of home life, it is by no means certain that college 
courses in fields where the body of knowledge is extremely meager 
will serve that end. 


III 


What, then, is the proper aim of special education for women? 
Rousseau was clear on that point. Observing in women a dis- 
position to “idleness and want of docility,” he would direct their 
education so as to correct these native weaknesses. He is clear, be- 
cause “diligence” and “‘docility’”’ are unambiguous terms. But 
“femininity,” the term now so freely used in defining the educa- 
tional needs of women, can mean anything. 

Few will disagree with the necessity of training women for their 
roles in life. Likewise, it is common knowledge that a distinction 
between man’s work and woman’s work is everywhere made. But 
the classification of pursuits suitable for men and those suitable for 
women is subject to change. What is considered man’s work and 
what woman’s varies not only from one society to another, but also 
from time to time within the same society. Much of modern in- 
dustry is devoted to the manufacture by men outside the home of 
the kinds of things that women used to make in the home. Men 
have but lately come to obstetrics. The nineteen million women 
in the labor force of the United States are engaged in more than four 
hundred types of jobs. Their concentration in the fields of domes- 
tic service, even in work for pay, is no proof of their preference or 
particular aptitude for this type of work. Women are increasingly 
engaging in labor for which they were once thought to be unsuited, 
or from which they were excluded by popular attitudes. There is 
considerable evidence to show that most of this employment is 
undertaken by women for the same reasons that motivate men to 
seek work: they need jobs in order to secure the necessities of life. 
They are demonstrating in those jobs the ability to perform with 
success almost every type of work in which men engage. 

Women are also voting. All but unnoticed, female suffrage 
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has swept around the world. Before the first World War only three 
countries in the modern world, New Zealand, Finland, and Nor- 
way, had given women equal rights with men to vote and to hold 
public office. Today, in all the world, suffrage is legally denied 
women in only a few sovereign states, containing altogether less 
than four per cent of the world’s population. Misguided or not, 
the agitation for votes for women has succeeded beyond the 
dreams of the suffragettes. Clearly the right to vote implies the 
right to know how to vote. 

This extension of the franchise has special significance because 
of the numerical superiority of females generally throughout the 
world. A shortage of men is no new thing. Although the situation 
in Europe has been aggravated by the late war, the German census 
of 1911 and every subsequent census has recorded more females 
than males. England, France, Belgium, Italy, Spain, the Scan- 
dinavian states—in fact most of Europe, some of the Americas, and 
at least part of Asia—have a plurality of females. The 1950 census 
of the United States is the first in the history of this nation to show 
more females than males. Unless large-scale immigration be re- 
sumed or scientific knowledge developed to the point that the 
proportion of males at birth can be increased or the higher death 
rate for males after birth be reduced, we may expect potential fe- 
male voters to outnumber the male in this country for a long time 
to come. This does not mean, of course, that women will form a 
bloc to oppose the masculine vote. It means that they have come 
at last to a large share in the power of the ballot. 


IV 


These are indications that, since Rousseau, women have come a 
long way towards the attainment of equal rights and responsibilities 
with men in the shaping of events. As long as the family was the 
dominant institution, the force of women had to be exercised in- 
directly through the home. But with the assumption by other so- 
cial institutions of many traditional family functions, women have 
entered into an ever-widening sphere of activity and influence. It 
is not true today, if indeed it ever was, that there must be a choice 
between a home and a ccareer. The home is not shut off from the 
outside world by the threshold. A woman can perform her family 
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duties and at the same time contribute intelligently to the activi- 
ties of her community. Many women do succeed in having both a 
home and a career. Some have neither, in the full meaning of the 
terms, even when they have been persuaded to give up one for the 
sake of the other. 

The times demand the best that human inventiveness can pro- 
duce. That is why now, if ever, the need for education is urgent for 
men and women everywhere. On women, not less than on men, 
hangs the future. The bearing and rearing of children may well be 
for most women, at certain years in life at least, a prime concern; 
but many of the forces which shape home life lie outside the home, 
and there they must be met and controlled. Surely mental lethargy 
is not one of the attributes of femininity. An educational program 
narrowly vocational and uninspiring—most of the “‘special interest” 
courses have not tapped the storehouse of learning sufficiently to be 
anything else—does indeed afford a means of escape from the bur- 
den of thought and intelligent action. But women today want to 
share, for the sake of the home, in the task of confronting human 
ills with human intelligence. In the assemblies of the United Na- 
tions, in the name of freedom, justice, and peace, they are demanding 
that the “inherent dignity and equal and inalienable rights of all 
members of the human family” be recognized. Surely there is no 
right more precious than the right toknow. Nor is there any means 
save education by which that right can be protected—education 
which recognizes individual differences in ability and interest but 
firmly insists that these differences alone decide who shall study 
what. 
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A BRIEF DISCLAIMER ANENT “A SECOND- 
RATE EDUCATION FOR WOMEN?” 


By LOUIS T. BENEZET 
Allegheny College 


All I can say after reading Dr. Crocker’s excellent piece in the 
Summer, 1951, Association’s Bulletin is, “Good heavens!” 

I suppose it is on such classic misunderstandings that wars feed. 
Were I guilty of such thinking as he thinks me guilty, I ought to 
have been fired from a cultural center like Allegheny College long 
ago and surely would have been. 

Certainly any such strange vocationalized “‘college”’ as he suggests 
I am advocating would not be a second-rate education for women; 
it would not be an education at all. I would not be caught dead 
in it, any more than would he. 

On the other hand, it is dangerous to predict what kind of sub- 
ject matter will and what will not make respectable college study. 
Most of the courses in liberal arts colleges today were at some time 
or other introduced over strong criticism that they were not fit 
material for intellectuals. It need hardly be recalled that in- 
troduction of language and literature in the vernacular into the 
universities of the Renaissance was considered by some a crass 
sell-out to popularization. The whole study of humanities was, 
to be sure, once thought frivolous. The nineteenth century atti- 
tude of the humanists toward chemistry, with its smells and murky 
liquids, in turn was supremely contemptuous. So it goes. 

The suggestions I innocently made eighteen months or so ago 
were that in the midst of a girl’s liberal education we might wisely 
add a course or two which would help tie in her merging intellectual 
interests with certain activities she will probably fulfill in later life. 
Such a thing was done some years back at Allegheny, long before 
I arrived, when our biology head, Dr. Darling, on the basis of his 
vast store of knowledge, both pure and applied, presented a course 
in nutrition, which I am sure bore little resemblance to cooking 
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and planning meals. It was an example of an “application of an 
established science whose general terms are related to all other 
fields of knowledge,” as Dr. Crocker suggests as a test of accepta- 
bility. Neither he nor I nor anyone had better decide @ priori 
what subjects may, and what may not, meet this test. 

I suggested that while not reducing by one inch the length and 
breadth of our liberal education we should give girls access to 
certain courses in college which would lead to personal efficiency. 
For this reason secretarial studies were introduced at Allegheny 
some ten years ago. We do not have here any courses in home 
economics (which is not the same as “domestic science”) although 
several liberal arts colleges have included some without doing 
fundamental harm to the rest of the program, so far as one can see. 
We do have a course in childrens’s literature which is rather re- 
markable in its success in teaching not only canons of good taste 
in literature for the young, but creative imagination in telling, writ- 
ing and illustratingstories for children. Noneof these courses should 
be expected to become a major. They do offer important points 
of relevance in the total program for women. 

At the same time we are introducing this fall seven new courses of 
general education which manifestly project as strong a cultural 
tradition as will be found anywhere. This job increases in ur- 
gency month by month around the world scene. 

Perhaps the philosophy of what I mean may be carried by 
analogy. We have been unsatisfied on our campus with student 
interest in foreign languages. We are one of the colleges which 
does not require, though it does encourage, foreign language study. 


‘Starting next year we shall build what we so far have called a 


Foreign Service sequence in preparation for duty in a global 
society. The sequence of courses will bind together study of the 
language and thought of a certain world area with courses in the 
history, political science, and economics of that area. Similar 
developments are cropping up in many colleges. It will probably 
result in introducing an added degree of practical application 
into several of the courses; but we don’t fear that their essential 
liberal character will be harmed. We believe more language will 
be studied more effectively as one result. By the same token our 
sequences for women (and there are sequences mainly for women, 
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just as men incline toward engineering) on most campuses, I 
believe, can afford to take note of some of the intellectual fodder 
there is in the problems of modern woman in modern society. 
Sometimes this will call for a new course; sometimes merely a 
new emphasis in an old course. 

All this has been so much better done by Presidents White of 
Mills and Stoddard of Illinois and many others that I am surprised 
the haywagon fell on me. 

Professor Crocker and I are arguing on certain emphases in the 
college program, not on its essential mission, I believe. 
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WHAT PRICE CRITICISM?—ANTITHESES 
AND SYNTHESES 


By ROBERT J. CLEMENTS 


Pennsylvania State College 


In the Winter, 1950 issue of this Bulletin, Professor Stephen 
Jones of Yale University directed a multilateral attack, entitled 
“What Price Criticism?’ upon American textbook houses for 
financial and other malpractices. Suddenly overcome by a 
Schuldcomplex in his final paragraph, he tried in vain for something 
compensatory to say and rather paralogically concluded that it 
is fine not to live in a totalitarian state. This hasty yet sympto- 
matic article, prompted by the circumstance that Professor Jones 
had been offered fifteen (later twenty-five) dollars for consultant 
reading of one chapter of a book typescript, requires further com- 
ment out of fairness to the American textbook companies. In the 
dual capacity of professor and advisory modern language editor 
for one of our large publishers, I shall try to attain objectivity in 
supplying the antitheses and syntheses to his arguments. I 
anticipate no fee for this service, unfortunately, either from a pub- 
lisher or from this scholarly journal, and can only hope not to be 
ostracized as a “company hook” by my fellow laborers in the 
academic grove. 

Professor Jones aimed three criticisms at the textbook houses: 


1. Publishers underpay their consultant readers and so “Pro- 
fessors are suckers.” 

Professors should be paid for use of their names or of their 
favorable comments in textbook advertising. 

A substantial number of a professor’s working hours are lost 
talking with publishers’ representatives. 


I shall comment in turn on these three major premises, the 
first of which is further developed with greater sobriety in an 
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autobiographical piece by Professor Robert Bierstedt in the Sum- 
mer, 1951 issue. 


Il 


The average consultant reader’s fee for complete bookscripts in 
this country varies from twenty-five to one hundred dollars, de- 
pending upon their length and subject matter. For this fee the 
professor is asked to comment on the acceptability of the offering 
and to list his reasons proorcon. For more complex reports or for 
services as “book doctor,” the fee can be increased severalfold. 
Let us remember that the major publishers are bombarded with 
bookscripts, chapterscripts, and outlines of borderline quality. 
Obviously many more are rejected than accepted. Out of courtesy 
and out of necessity, these typescripts are submitted for comment 
to two or three professors. Publishers have long since learned not 
to depend entirely upon the inspired judgment of any one 
professor. (A fallacious premise in the articles of both Pro- 
fessors Jones and Bierstedt is that professors’ advice to pub- 
lishers is inevitably sound.) After straightening out the opin- 
ions and frequent contradictions of two or three readers, the 
company may interpret them as a negative decision, a decision 
which has cost it two or three readers’ fees. It then returns the 
typescript to the author, who thereafter frowns upon adopting 
any of its books, and who immediately submits his typescript to 
further publishers and gets them to waste their monies in turn. 
At the consultant’s fee of thirty-five cents a page proposed by 
Dr. Jones, one of these vagrant manuscripts totaling 400 pages 
would cost the publishers seriatim from $280 to $420 every time 
it was sent about. Since only one of ten to twelve books considered 
is actually deemed worthy of publication, it is obvious that the 
major publishers spend thousands of dollars on these miscarried 
manuals every year. In addition to the miscarriages, there are 
also the postnatal fatalities. Every publisher carries an embarras- 
singly large unsold stock of some title or other which the consultant 
readers (and author) had predicted would be at least self-sustaining, 
if not an academic Gone With The Wind. And many a college 
editor has seen a book from which his advisory readers dissuaded 
him become a competitor’s best-seller. 
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Having been witness to a vast number of uninspired and 
unfinished book offerings which we professors lay on the 
publishers’ doorsteps, I conclude that we as a class too often 
view the textbook business as mere opportunists or as academic 
snobs, a subject to which I shall return. 

The American professoriate is not very enlightened on the 
grave financial problems which weigh on textbook houses nowadays. 
We expect the book representatives to take us out to lunch as 
much as they used to. We are surprised to drink blended 
rye instead of bonded scotch when we honor their cocktail parties 
at our conventions, parties which Professor Bierstedt and all of 
us hope will continue. We are annoyed when they now want us 
to tell them the names of recipients of desk copies, and even more 
disturbed when they remind us that some of these recipients were 
already sent examination copies. When we favor them by adopting 
200 copies of a text, we forget that syndicates of secondhand text- 
book handlers may deprive them of much of their return and 
authors of their royalties. 

If we propose to a textbook firm that we prepare a school edition 
of some novel of Balzac (for which Honoré received a paltry few 
hundred francs), we are chagrined to be offered only 10 per cent 
of the net receipts for our learned introduction and our thorough 
notes. If we are editing foreign materials, we cannot understand 
why our publisher balks at paying the mere § per cent reprint 
rights upon which the foreign house is insisting. Some of our 
colleagues assume financial advances for future projects as evi- 
dence of good faith, when every publisher has a ledgerful of credits 
to authors who changed their minds. Since every publisher 
employs capable assistant editors in each field, and a large staff 
of typists, we professors tend to leave more of the editorial detail 
to these “salaried employees of equal expertness,” if I may 
adapt Professor Jones’s words. 


III 


No one could deny that professors are underpaid by everyone, 
including textbook houses, but Professor Jones must accept as sober 
fact his editor’s unhappy admission that “‘to pay professors what 
their comments are worth would bankrupt publishers,” a fact re- 
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iterated by Professor Bierstedt’s editor-in-chief. The textbook 
field has become overcrowded and overcompetitive, with even 
such ivory-tower organizations as New Directions and such trade 
giants as Modern Library entering it. The costs of typesetting, 
proofreading, printing, binding, paper, and cloth are now 100 per 
cent over the cost of five years ago. Printing costs have now 
reached such a peak in some areas that large publishers are 
selling their own “captive” presses. The costs of editorial offices, 
of marketing, and of maintaining countrywide sales forces have all 
followed the inflationary’spiral. Even those publishers who try to 
economize by recourse to typed pages with justified margins find 
that in some areas the typists involved must receive the same hourly 
wage as a linotype or monotype operator. Whereas other 
commodities subject to similar increases of production costs have 
increased prices as much as 60 to 100 per cent, the textbook firms 
feel that our educational system will not tolerate price increases 
of more than 30 per cent. 

According to a recent article by Dr. Richard Thornton, College 
Editor of Ginn, in the student newspaper at Purdue University, 
“While the cost of materials [entering into book manufacture] 
has advanced Ioo per cent, the cost of college texts has advanced 
only 30 per cent.”” No mention of this inflationary situation is 
made in the articles of Professors Jones and Bierstedt. 

In view of these soaring costs and the risks involved in the 
publishing enterprise, it is unlikely the publishers will be able in 
the foreseeable future to pay us thirty-five cents a page for sum- 
mary reading or a dollar a page for highly analytical reading prior 
to acceptance or rejection of a book. This would be possible if 
textbook prices rose in excess of 30 per cent—and yet some of 
us are already complaining about book prices. We know of 
cases, of course, where a book already accepted and being readied 
for manufacture has suddenly been found to need a thorough 
reworking. In such cases, the rewrite consultant has been paid a 
dollar a page, and far over. Let us realize that such crises in 
editorial offices are usually the product of careless or inattentive 
reading by the professors originally consulted, who exercised that 
“snap judgment” which Professor Jones alleges to have value, 
but which is not only valueless but perilous to publishers. 
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There is a widespread belief among some universities that text- 
book composition is the eighth deadly sin, along with pride, 
lust, gluttony, and the rest. The best example of this is at the 
University of Chicago, where an income-control system was 
adopted so that, as a Chicago divisional dean stated to me, “we 
can put a stop to this wasting time on textbooks.” (Consist- 
ently inconsistent, the Hutchins administration honored Dr. 
Otto Bond, whose great contribution is that his textbooks 
shaped the entire course of language teaching in this country 
for a decade.) Another illustration of this ivory-tower attitude 
is found in Jones’s statement, “Being quoted in an advertising 
blurb is not the kind of publicity that increases one’s profes- 
sional standing. It may even lower it.” 

This snobbism about textbook publishing is one of the wide- 
spread tragedies of our profession. I have encountered it wherever 
I have taught (Chicago, Illinois, Harvard, Penn State). True, the 
man who sets out to do another college edition of Immensee or 
another Voyage de M. Perrichon is not making much of a con- 
tribution. Yet, along with these one must remember and respect 
many great manuals, like William Sumner’s Fo/kways, to pick 
an example from Professor Jones’s campus. There is always room 
for a better or a newer textbook in every field. Whatever our 
individual brilliance and influence as teachers, textbooks will 
remain the medium whereby each discipline develops countrywise. 
If a publisher risks a new publication in our field and sends us a 
copy, let us not feel that we must have compensation for our 
thoughts before permitting him to quote us. The book editor of 
your newspaper does not receive a check every time a publisher 
quotes him in a blurb. We, too, receive “review copies” of the 
new texts and most of us disregard completely the postcard 
suggesting that we submit an opinion, let alone an opinion 
to be publicized. In any case, one fails to understand why 
Professor Jones should wish to receive a check for a quotable 
comment. If such conduct may lower one’s professional stand- 
ing, then why should he be willing to incur this stigma for a handful 
of silver? 
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IV 


After suggesting that he might send bills to publishers ‘‘every 
time their representatives sit in my office chair,” he counters 
that we should not take this thought seriously. We do not. 
But he is quite serious when he records that they sat in his office, 
‘learning more from me than I learned from them,” and when he 
complains of “working hours lost talking to publishers’ represen- 
tatives.” 

As head of a department with some thirty-five colleagues, I feel 
it a responsibility to explain more objectively to new teachers that 
they should always go more than half-way with book representa- 
tives. There are two reasons for this, other than the obvious one that 
no one can spot the qualities of stuffy Professor Blimp more readily 
than a book man. The first is that the agent who has plied his 
trade for a while is likely to be a more learned man than we about 
this education business in which we are all engaged. I have 
had the privilege of attending annual college conferences of Ginn 
and of Heath, during which nationwide trends, materials, and 
personnel were assessed. Curricula of every type were reviewed, 
analyzed, and predicted by editors and agents. The grasp of 
educational policies and needs displayed by these men made me, 
a mere specialist, feel very humble, indeed. Many book men 
have done graduate work or had some specialized academic train- 
ing, and nothing is more ironic than to witness some new instructor 
adopting the grand manner with a book man who continually 
receives offers of teaching assignments of at least equal importance. 
If one accepts the debatable premise that we as professors must 
learn more from them than they do from us, then it is up to us 
to guide the conversation and take advantage of their breadth 
of knowledge and information. Since we are at this point approv- 
ing self-interest in our dealings with the book men, let us grant 
that this self-solicitude is the second major reason why instructors 
should go more than half-way with these representatives. Book 
agents often serve as press agents for teachers. More than one 
professor holds his present position because some book man or editor 
volunteered his name originally. Agents can also help professors 
market typescripts and secure those consultant reading assignments 
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we have been discussing. Also, remind your instructors with 
literary ambitions that book men with such houses as Scribner’s, 
Harper’s, Oxford, etc., do maintain a cordial speaking aquaintance 
with the editors over in the trade-publishing office. 

Professor Jones speaks of wasting our time with the book men. 
I am sure that we are all guilty of this same onesidedness of atti- 
tude. Yet, when one reflects that these representatives usually 
have to reach scores of our colleagues during visits of four or 
five days to our campus, is there not an even greater risk of wast- 
ing theirs? 

The venerable issue of whether a college professor should be 
teacher or scholar will apparently be mooted through eternity, 
even though by now it is patent that he must be both and that 
immersion in educationism will make him neither. As 
scholars, we never criticize a colleague for being a good teacher. 
Why do we deprecate those who create the tools for good teach- 
ing? Furthermore, experience shows that the writers of good texts 
have usually been good teachers. This is even more demonstrable 
than the concomitant truth that the really great scholars have 
been great teachers. 

By far the majority of college textbook authors or editors 
have done scholarly writing, which is not to deny the existence of a 
minority. No one, not even the publishers themselves, admires 
or approves a professor who has done nothing but textbooks—even 
successful textbooks—in his lifetime. The textbook publishers 
universally prefer to have scholars represented on their lists, and 
are not indifferent to a book’s scholarly attributes, as Professor Bier- 
stedt alleges. They do not usually suggest “lowering and broad- 
ening revisions” except to salvage a marginal project from oblivion 
or raise it up to marginal—but even university presses and learned 
societies echo this suggestion nowadays. One is struck by the 
fact that most of the great scholars in the field of languages and 
literatures have done a manual at one time or another. E. H. Wil- 
kins, the world’s foremost Petrarch scholar, did an Italian grammar 
and a reader. G. L. Kittredge prepared a college edition of his 
Shakespeare. More often than not, it has been the scholars who 
set the high standards of textbook editing. When Buchanan of 
Toronto edited a college edition of a play by Lope De Vega, it 
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was done with all the erudition and method which characterize a 
diplomatic edition. The textbook houses keep such “prestige 
listings” in their catalogues long after they have ceased to pay 
for their very storage. (To do so, a minimum of a thousand 
copies ought to be sold each twelvemonth.) If Ginn and Company 
published an Etruscan grammar, this was undertaken as a service 
to scholarship and not under the illusion that the book would pay for 
itself. Every major textbook house has undertaken such items, 
displaying less concern about “laboring only for coin of the realm” 
than our Yale colleague adjures us to do. 
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FACING THE GREAT PARADOX 


By EMIL LENGYEL 
New York University 


The teachers of humanities are faced with the great paradox. In 
line with the best teaching methods, we are trying to teach our stu- 
dents the skills to solve the problems the future holds in store. At 
the same time we must set forth the thoughts of the most persua- 
sive social philosophies of our age, agreeing with remarkable unanim- 
ity that our civilization is headed for extinction and has no future. 
Even if we overlooked the teachings of Spengler, Toynbee, Sartre, 
and Spann, we would still have to live with our daily newspapers, 
which definitely document the theses of the leading philosophers in 
their highly unphilosophic ways. Also we have the testimony of 
our top scientists, spreading gloom in a super-Spenglerian way. 
How can the prophecies which are the results of man’s most search- 
ing thoughts be reconciled with the optimism of the social science 
professor teaching his classes to “learn the lesson of history?’ Let 
us just scan the most influential of the doomsday prognostications 
before attempting to give the answer to our question. 


II 


Oswald Spengler’s Untergang des Abendlandes is considered by 
many to have been uncannily accurate in tracing the cyclical trend 
of social forces. The autumn of our civilization is behind us and we 
are on the threshold of its winter. The age of man is dead; long 
live the age of machine. Ruthless dictators emerge to destroy the 
old before the new will be born. 

When we turn to the most famous philosopher-historian of our 
own days, Arnold J. Toynbee, we find a clear indication of a great 
change. Although his great Study of History is not yet completed, 
it seems that we are in the midst of the time of troubles which ac- 
company the basic changes of civilization. While Toynbee’s 
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philosophy is anchored in the fathers’ traditional faith, it appears 
more like a funeral sermon than the annunciation of happy tidings. 

Wherever the teacher of humanities turns for light, he is bound to 
be enwrapped in doom. If he turns to Pitirim Sorokin he hears 
that our materialistic age is the supreme betrayal of man’s ideals 
and that it leads inevitably to a cosmic crash. If he turns to Vil- 
fredo Pareto, hoping that the sunny Mediterranean influence will 
suggest a more optimistic philosophy, again he will learn that our 
civilization is on the brink. He will hear that “dominant minori- 
ties” have reached the stage where, pushed against the wall, they 
must shed the pretense of tolerating freedom for the reality of im- 
posing social constraints. Our disintegrating civilization has al- 
ready created its set of “derivations” to replace noble deeds with 
noble words, devoid of reality—the last stage of social agony. 

The professor of humanities will not overlook another Mediter- 
ranean philosopher, Spain’s José Ortega y Gasset, and, there again, 
he will face gloom. The Revolt of the Masses is the rebellion of the 
uncouth against the settled ways of a more polished culture. The 
common man, taking the reins from the tired hands of the less com- 
mon man, will make a mess of the world, listlessly turning to dram- 
atizations, simplifications, easy ways, short cuts which, indeed, 
are the shortest cuts to destruction. 

In this day and age we must also make reference to Jean-Paul 
Sartre’s existentialism. While pointing out that it appears to be the 
only known socio-philosophical product of the postwar world, we 
must also point out that as far as we can understand it, existential- 
ism says very little in a torrent of words, and that it describes a 
world purged of thought so as to be able to accommodate more 
simmering emotion, and that it points to a way of life which bears a 
close resemblance to the way of death. 

If the seeker of contemporary truth is inclined to diverge from 
the great highways to the less highly travelled roads, he will en- 
counter Herr Othmar Spann of Germany, in whose hands he will 
find gloom again, in a different wrapping. Darkness assumes the 
shape of universalism in a modern reincarnation of the Zoroastrian 
feud of Ahriman and Ormuzd—renamed universalism and in- 
dividualism. We have reached the age of the former, the age of the 
machine’s victory against man, the epoch of mass ignorance. 
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Finally, the teacher of humanities cannot overlook Karl Marx’s 
projection of the future. There he will see the same dire prophecy 
of disintegration. Even though this predicted disintegration is to 
be followed by reintegration in the brighter fields of an emergent 
collectivism, the collapse of a way of life portends no happy augury 
for the contemporaries. 

In providing “background” material the teacher will do well to 
call attention to the fact that prophecies of dire changes are nothing 
new in the field of social philosophy. The most acute thinkers of 
many generations have foreseen cyclical changes and cosmic social 
eruptions, all the way from Plato to Georges Sorel. Plato made it 
quite clear that all regimes carry within themselves the seeds of 
their own decay, turning from one to the other in order to escape the 
excesses of their own institutionalized ways. Long before it be- 
came fashionable to denounce power, he pointed out that it was the 
great corrupter. Sorel translated these thoughts into modern 
vernacular when he described the birthpangs of new social ways in 
an age of violence. Over the portals of the recognition of the future 
we still can read Dante’s immortal words: “‘Lasciate ogni sper- 
anza.” 

The prophecies of the philosophers are confirmed today by the 
scientists. They tell us in a number of ways, in various scientific 
publications, and especially in their remarkable “Bulletin of Atomic 
Scientists,” that this time man has succeeded in unleashing the 
most destructive forces of nature unless destructive genius is 
counteracted by creative social thinking. The triumph of man 
over nature is so overwhelming that in no time it will be sufficient to 
push a button and to send all of mankind to Kingdom Come. One 
of the top atomic scientists, whose contribution to the fatal pile was 
basic, Leo Szilard, of the University of Chicago, recently told a 
nation-wide radio audience that atomic radiation alone will soon 
have the power to wipe the earth completely clean. 


III 


Facing this formidable array of social and scientific prognostica- 
tions, the professor of humanities will really be in danger of being 
gored by the horns of the tragic dilemma. In the face of such 
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prospects of doomsday how can he fulfill his consecrated task of 
leaving his students a little more social-minded than he found them, 
or, to couch the question in the conventional jargon, how can he 
help them to solve problems? 

He will be particularly conscious of his obligation toward that 
segment of his students who have a high degree of social conscious- 
ness—the usual one-fifth of the class, serious, able to formulate 
questions and genuinely interested in listening to sensible answers. 
Out of this segment, and from the ranks of the college-indifferents 
who wake up to their social responsibility by delayed reaction, may 
come the constructive people inclined to employ their school ex- 
periences to social betterment. 

Many of these young people are acutely suffering under the bur- 
den of their own unsatisfied social responsibility, their inability to do 
something in the face of the danger. The new dark age they fore- 
see appears even darker than its historical predecessors because of 
modern man’s enhanced capacity for destruction and the deepening 
of fratricidal hatreds. It seems possible to many of these young 
people that when the final explosion comes mankind will return to 
the cave-dweller stage of an earlier civilization. 

It will not do for the professor to assume the réle of Candide’s 
tutor, Dr. Pangloss, that all is well in the best of all possible worlds, 
or to streamline this philosophy of optimism into a technicolor 
Hollywood philosophy of ultimate happy ending. The unanimity 
of the social prognosticators expresses the spirit of the age, what our 
ancestors called Zeitgeist, and what today we are inclined to name 
mystique, deeply imbedded in our own fears and externalized by 
the most perceptive thinkers. 


IV 


It is at this point that the professor begins to experiment whether 
apparently irreconcilable facts may be reconciled, and he will come 
up with a few ideas. 

Our age can be compared only to that of the years preceding the 
downfall of classical civilization, resulting in what we call the Dark 
Ages. It is true that our power of destruction is immeasurably 
greater today, but it is also true that one of the Horsemen of the 
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Apocalypse has been eliminated—pestilence. We have right be- 
hind us what was probably the most devastating war of history in 
the toll it has taken in combatants and noncombatants. Yet, half . 
a decade later not only are the ranks closed, but also the population 
of the world appears to have produced a surplus which arouses 
neo-Malthusian fears. 

This has been brought about by man’s genius in finding drugs 
and—lo and behold—man’s worst enemy, malaria and its satellites, 
arenomore. This is not only a long step in the progress of science 
but also the revelation of an important state of mind. At the time 
of the downfall of the Roman Empire the thought just would not 
have occurred to the ruling Romans to worry about the state of 
health of the slum-dwellers of the nearby Pontine Marshes or, even 
less, of the impoverished millions of India. In such matters at 
least, we do have a global conscience. 

We must not be paralyzed by historical reminiscences of the 
previous ends of cultural cycles. The decline of Roman civiliza- 
tion, which appears to have been the last one, occurred in an age 
which lacked the skills of controlling the physical and social forces 
of nature. It received its impetus in the twilight age of the Olym- 
pian gods, when man believed that nothing effective could be done 
against their will or whim. Primitive Christianity, witnessing the 
consummation of dire tidings, fell under the inevitable spell of 
this attitude. 

Facile generalizations are out of order here, too, of course. Just 
because our age has succeeded in curing dangerous diseases with 
little more than cherry-flavored candy, it does not follow that our 
social evils can be eradicated with even greater ease. That ease 
would be a logical assumption, since the invention of social remedies 
seems to require little preparation in comparison with physical 
cures. No need, among other things, to know physics or chemistry. 
Yet we must realize that physical germs, many of which we can 
now control with “miracle” drugs, are nowhere as dangerous as 
mental germs. Simple common sense and common decency 
needed for the eradication of these social germs are much harder 
to achieve than the fantastic skills needed for the scientific dis- 
coveries. 
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But we have learned how to control the murderous phases of 
nature. There really is no technical reason why we should not 
restrain our own murderous and suicidal impulses. At this point 
again the college professor enters. He may be far more influential 
than he thinks in pointing out these relationships. 

Incidentally, if he believed that it was useless for us even to try 
improving our social skills, he would have to do some drastic deeds. 
He would have to abandon teaching, in the first place, because he 
would have to admit that man is utterly unteachable. All of us 
would have to admit that in that case we would need no schools, and 
that, especially, our institutions of higher learning would have to be 
renamed academies of higher hypocrisy if they continued to accept 
money for knowledge they could not teach. There would be no 
sense in having our large array of instruments of communication, 
such as the radio and the press. Our creeds would have to be 
discarded because we would have to admit that man is made in the 
image of the devil and not of God. 

Spengler and the others may have been perfectly correct in 
forecasting the shape of things to come, but that shape was no more 
than the shadow of shapes of things in ages that had not yet learned 
how to control nature. 

The teacher must also resist the temptation of following the 
line of least resistance: “Let’s get it over with.’’ That may bea 
good idea when getting secondary worries out of the way. Should 
we follow it today we would succeed in getting over with our entire 
future. Had we displayed a similar attitude in the past, America 
would still be an uninhabited wilderness. 

Nations come and nations go, civilizations come and civilizations 
go, but all this does not mean the end of the world, the terminal 
point of mankind. Even the darkest ages contained the seeds of a 
higher civilization and no matter how pessimistic we may appear 
at present about the ways of man we must admit that, taking a 
long-range view, we have been progressing onward and upward. 
We must consider the future not as a nirvana but as the promise 
of increased potentialities. We will be extinguished only if we want 
to be extinguished in an outburst of suicidal mania. Our worst 
enemy is the spirit of defeatism. 
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The professor’s obligations do not end, however, with fostering 
the healthy life forces of society. He is constantly confronted with 
the question of how to implement his teachings. 

He has every right to point out that the assumption is justified 
that an important reason why past civilizations succumbed in the 
midst of cataclysmic physical destruction may have been the ab- 
sence of truly public-spirited, articulate, well-informed, intelligent 
action. Throughout man’s history the ultimate decisions have 
been in the hands of but few people. Often they were not in a 
position to survey the field correctly, or they did so only in relation 
to their own special interests, which were in conflict with the inter- 
est of the majority whose greater physical weight prevailed. The 
highway of history is strewn with the wrecks of ruling classes ruined 
by power. Their epitaph should be Lord Acton’s immortal 
words: ‘Power corrupts; absolute power corrupts absolutely.” 

The classroom is the place to point out that the predicates of 
Spengler’s prophecy will be shifted if there is a sufficiently large 
mass of enlightened public opinion to serve as a guide to a construc- 
tive future. Our pragmatic-minded students often must be asking 
themselves: ‘Why do we have to learn these useless things about 
the reciprocal trade agreement or the economic conditions of Indo- 
nesia? Not one of us will ever be called upon to havea hand in the 
framing of tariffs or to deal with the Indonesians.” 

The same students then may add: “And those of us who may be 
called upon to deal with these problems will find the right books.” 

Again at this point the college professor can take off and point 
out to his class that reciprocal trade agreements and Indonesia may 
actually mean life or death for them. They form parts of the 
great international gridiron of interwoven subjects. In our key 
position today we are affecting the lives of everybody, no matter 
how far removed from us, and through them we aftect our own lives. 
In the past we left decisions on these problems to anesoteric groupof 
people who made up their minds based upon knowledgeor ignorance, 
often trying to fathom the unfathomable will of the electorate and 
even more often not caring. That is why we have a super-govern- 
ment of lobbies, and the lobbies do not know or care much about 
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Spengler. They care about increased tariffs on imports affecting 
them, irrespective of the effect of those increases on the “decline of 
the West.”” In the past we never had the means of finding out 
facts in so many different ways and from so many different angles. 
Knowledge should be given a chance to counteract the destructive 
forces of nature. 

These are the critical times when every teacher should recall 
Anatole France’s words that every single individual can make or un- 
make civilization. If every teacher is imbued with the idea that 
in part the fate of our civilization lies in his hands, then the basic 
conditions upon which the dire prophecies about the future are 
predicated will undergo a fundamental change. 
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FURTHER ADVICE TO TOM 


Apropos of Entering the Academic Profession 


Note: The article, “Advice to One Entering the Protession— 
From One Leaving It,” published in the Summer, 1951 issue of this 
Bulletin, brought forth thoughtful comment from members of the 
profession who “think otherwise.” The Bulletin is deeply apprecia- 
tive of this comment and expresses the hope that Tom will also be 
appreciative, and that, before making his decision whether or not 
his life work is to be the education of youth at the higher levels, he 
will consider carefully the views expressed and the data presented 
in the advice proffered him. To this end and to encourage further 
thoughtful consideration of this subject, which has far-reaching 
implications for higher education and the general welfare, “Further 
Advice to Tom”’ is published. 


Tue Epirors 


Advice to One Entering the Profession—From One Remaining in It 


George Detmold, in preparing to write his letter to“... Tom at 
Cornell,” has painted a dark picture of the college teaching pro- 
fession; a picture to which he adds the final touch, “Tom, all 
things considered, don’t be a teacher.’”” As a member of the pro- 
fession which Mr. Detmold advises against, and as one who knows 
many young men who are currently expending the greater part of 
their time and effort preparing themselves for college teaching, I ob- 
ject. I hope that Tom, whoever he is and wherever he may be, will 
read this and will realize that there are many of us who, in spite of 

ecognized deficiencies, feel that he should receive additional in- 
formation before he decides to accept or reject the advice given. 
My letter to Tom, assuming that we were well acquainted, would 
read something like this: 


Dear Tom: 

I understand that George has written to you suggesting a few of 
the reasons why you should consider entering some field of en- 
deavor other than college teaching. There is another side to the 
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story which you should seriously consider before you act on his 
closing words of advice. He’s right, of course, when he says 
college teaching positions are currently scarce—but—I suggest 
that you read an article written by Harold N. Lee and 
published in the Spring, 1951 issue of the Association’s Bulletin 
which says, among other things, ‘‘. . .We can expect the entering 
class of 1965 to be between 67% and 78% larger than 
the entering class of 1950 if the same proportion of college age 
attends college in 1965.” Based upon these figures, which are 
well supported by the conclusions of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, Mr. Lee estimates that by 1965 we shall need 
115,000 more college teachers than we now have. If you are 
willing to accept these facts as generally reliable the demand for 
college teachers in the future will be great, and advancement for 
“good”? men entering now should be rapid. As for the immediate 
present, unless I miss my guess you are already placed in a prom- 
ising college position. The “reduce the size of the faculty” 
mania which swept some universities during the past academic 
year is being rapidly replaced by a “where can we find a good 
man?” search as administrators discover that Selective Service 
has not made the expected inroads into their student body. 

George’s generalization that “... your success in it [the teaching 
profession] does not depend upon your ability as a teacher’’ is, 
if my experience is worth anything, a gross exaggeration of the 
actual facts. Publication is undoubtedly an asset and I would 
be the last to discourage you from writing and publishing when 
you have something to say which is worth saying. At the same 
time I would remind you of the scores of respected, successful, and 
able college teachers who have not published an article or a book 
in years. As George has told you, methods for the evaluation 
of teaching quality are far from objective, but there is real 
hope in the fact that most college administrators are convinced 
that effective classroom teaching is of greater importance, in 
the long run, than the kind of “productive scholarship” which he 
refers to. 

I cannot debate the fact that you will be underpaid. This will 
continue to be true until we Americans heed such comments as this 


one by Alfred North Whitehead: 
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When one considers in its length and in its breadth the impor- 
tance of this question of the education of the nation’s young, the 
broken lives, the defeated hopes, the national failures, which result 
from the frivolous inertia with which it is treated, it is difficult to 
restrain within oneself a savage rage. In the conditions of modern 
life the rule is absolute, the race which does not value trained in- 
telligence is doomed.! 


The problem of faculty salaries has been placed, by at least one 
college president with whom I am closely associated, in the number 
one priority position in his efforts to raise additional funds. I am 
confident that the financial position of the college teacher will 
continue to improve. In the meantime, the hackneyed phrase 
“*. . . but look at the satisfactions other than financial which you 
will receive’”’ is, in spite of its triteness, still true. 

If you enjoy a life of continuous intellectual activity; if you en- 
joy learning and hope to share the fruits of your efforts with others; 
if you look forward to participating in the improvement of our 
social order through encouraging and stimulating “the leaders of 
tomorrow”; if you like young people; and if you are willing to 
accept a small but livable income with relative security in your 
old age—then, Tom, all things considered, be a teacher! 


Colgate University Howarop L. Jones 
Advice to One Entering the Profession—From One Staying In 


A recent article in this Bulletin, “Advice to One Entering the 
Profession—From One Leaving It’? by George Detmold, arouses 
me to write a companion letter to Tom upon the completion of 
his graduate work. 

Tom, you have been warned not to enter the teaching pro- 
fession because college teachers are poorly paid. If you consider 
a $50,000 estate, a Cadillac convertible, T-bone steaks, and fifty- 
cent cigars essential ingredients of the good life for you, then shun 
teaching as you would leprosy or the seven-day itch. Find that 
rich girl and marry her! Or you might assess your talents in the 
field of professional entertainment. How about the stage, movies, 
radio, or television? A third baseman in the major leagues makes 
more in one week in the World Series than most college professors 


1 Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Education. The Macmillan Co., p. 22. 
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make in one year. Even unskilled laborers may receive a higher. 
salary than you will in teaching. Several years ago I was irritated 
when I discovered that the man who collected the garbage at my 
house was paid almost twice my salary. My irritation was molli- 
fied when I realized that I was not willing to exchange jobs with him! 

If you enter the teaching profession, you must give up any 
secret desire to become wealthy. “Until philosophers are kings” 
teachers will be underpaid. Probably one of the reasons why 
some teachers are dissatisfied is that they entered the profession 
without knowing what salary they might expect. You will be 
amused by your business friends who assume that your salary is 
about twice what it is—I hope you will always be able to see humor 
in the situation. 

You have also been advised that you cannot anticipate pro- 
motion on the basis of your proficiency in teaching. Publication, 
and only publication, you have been told, will determine your 
rise in the ranks. This is an old complaint. This generalization 
is probably true for some departments and for some universities, 
but I do not believe that this observation is true of all American 
colleges and universities. I know some department heads and 
deans who appreciate good teaching and are able to recognize it. 
Sniping at administrators, I am sorry to say, is a pleasant pastime of 
many college teachers. However, you might be warned that 
securing a position and advancing in that position may depend upon 
a variety of accidents: the word of a friend, a chance meeting, 
a rumor, the proper pull at the right time. But I am at a loss to 
recommend any job in which extraneous factors will not play a 
part in advancement. 

Perhaps you have surmised that the teaching profession is 
not a royal road to fame. Lucian once observed, “Whom the 
gods hate they make schoolmasters.”” If you desire to be sought 
after by autograph hunters, or to see your name in the headlines, 
or to require the services of a personal bodyguard, teaching is 
not for you. Here and there will be a student who appreciates 
what you are trying to do, but in most of your work you will be 
“unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” Business men will consider 
you to be a harmless sort of fellow who went into teaching be- 
cause you could not survive in the rough and tumble of the busi- 
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ness world. You may receive a certain amount of recognition 
when a garbled account of your defense of an unpopular issue is 
reported in the newspapers, or when you plead for tolerance at a 
time of aroused emotions. On such occasions you may even be 
described as “‘a force to be watched,” or “‘a free thinker,” or ‘“‘a 
corrupter of youth.”” We who teach are at the present time being 
honored by state legislators who believe that we have such an im- 
portant influence on the youth of America that we are asked to 
affirm our nonsubversiveness. As a college professor you will 
have to be satisfied with a réle somewhat less than that of a hero! 

The teaching profession is for those who would like to make 
a small contribution to others in order that life may be better 
because they have lived and taught. In teaching, as in preaching, 
you must have a “‘call.”” You must believe that you have some- 
thing to offer which is needed. You will never be happy or success- 
ful in teaching if you do not have a missionary zeal for education. 
It is unlikely that in your forty years of teaching you will change 
the world, but as an educator you are lighting a candle, which is 
unquestionably better than cursing the darkness. When you join 
our profession you identify yourself with certain fundamental 
convictions of educators. These convictions have been stated in 
various ways. This might be one way: 


The teacher believes 
—that man’s problems can be solved largely by the use of his 
intellectual powers. 
—that only in the give and take of open discussion can man 
arrive at solutions suitable to all groups of men. 
—that physical coercion does not settle problems but merely 
determines who has the more brute force. 
The teacher believes 
—that the ultimate test of the worth of anything is the human 
good it promotes. 
—that the human good transcends the limited goods of race, 
nationality, and religion. 
teacher believes 
—that the free exchange of opinions is an essential element of 
the good life for man. 
—that the restraint of free speech is more dangerous than the 
admitted dangers of allowing freedom of speech. 
—that no one can claim for himself a freedom which he is un- 
willing to grant to others. 
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The teacher believes 
—that each person must be respected as a unique individual. 
—that are subordinate to the individuals 
whom they serve. 
—that each person must be given the opportunity to develop 
his abilities to their fullest extent. 
The teacher believes 
—that the important riches of life are in the realm of the spirit 
rather than in the possession of material things. 
—that human civilization depends upon men and women who 
support these ideals. 


Tom, if a credo like this appeals to you, if you’d like to stand 
with us for reason, humanism, liberalism, individualism, and the 
things of the spirit in these times which are characterized by so 
much emotionalism, barbarism, intolerance, collectivism, and 
materialism, don’t hesitate to become a teacher. There may 
have been times when salary and promotion were fundamental 
considerations in entering the teaching profession; today such 
considerations are secondary. Who teaches and what is taught 
in the years which remain in the twentieth century may be the 
determining factors in whether the year 2000 will be greeted by a 
peaceful and civilized people, or by a few barbarians, or by a 
planet ungraced by the “thinking” animal. 

I do not wish to end my letter to you on such a serious note. 
Teaching is fun as well as being frightfully important. The best 
teachers have taught because they enjoyed teaching. Socrates in 
the marketplace and Mark Hopkins on the log were doing what 
they wanted to do. George Herbert Palmer said that his 
wife arose each morning eagerly awaiting the meetings with 
her students. And Billy Phelps said he’d pay Yale for the 
privilege of teaching. In all the serious urgency of teaching don’t 
lose sight of the joy of helping young men and women in the 
things that matter most. 

Tom, a// things considered, if you still want to be a teacher, 
don’t let anyone dissuade you. You are needed. 


Pennsyloania College for Women Troy OrGAN 
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Advice to One Entering the Profession—From One Staying in It 


Dear Tom: 

Dr. Detmold of Wells College wrote you an open letter in an 
article entitled “Advice to One Entering the Profession—From 
One Leaving It,” published in the Summer issue of the Association’s 
Bulletin. In this article he painted for you a rather drab picture 
of the college-teaching profession, warning you of all the difficulties 
you will be facing and pointing out the low salaries paid to all but 
the top members of this profession. And Dr. Detmold concluded 
his letter by advising you: ‘““Tom, all things considered, don’t be 
a teacher.” 

I don’t know you, Tom, and I don’t know, therefore, what kind 
of person you are and what you want most of life. But I feel that 
it is only fair that a few things be pointed out to you by one who 
decided to stay in the profession. 

When I first decided to make college teaching my career, a good 
friend of mine, who was a member of the profession himself, said to 
me: “You should only teach, Harry, if you would rather teach than 
eat.”” Well, Tom, it isn’t really as bad as all that. There can- 
not be any doubt that teachers all over the United States are 
grossly underpaid today. For the training necessary to become a 
college teacher and for the responsibility that goes with that 
position there ought to be a higher remuneration—and college 
teachers all over, individually and through their organization, the 
A. A. U. P., are continuously working, and not unsuccessfully at 
that, for better salaries. Even though neither I, nor probably 
any of the other college teachers in this country, are satisfied with 
the salaries we are getting, it ought to be pointed out that none 
of us is starving. When you find a full-time teaching position 
(and if you try hard enough you certainly will), you will probably 
be started with a salary of somewhere between $2700 and $3200— 
not very much, but not too bad a beginning either. And it ought 
to be pointed out that there are always opportunities for some 
extra income. The base salary is for an academic year of nine 
months, and the three summer months ought to enable you to 
bring your annual income up to about $4000 per year, either by 
teaching summer school or by doing something else. Quite a few 
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colleges and universities also offer extension classes, which tend 
to supplement the income of regular faculty members. During 
the last year, for instance, I taught full-time on the campus, I 
taught part-time during the summer, I taught extension classes 
which took me twice a week to a town over a hundred miles away 
from here, I worked on my Ph.D., I wrote and published a couple of 
book reviews, and I still had more time left than the average white 
collar worker to devote to my family and to recreation. But if 
your ambition in life is to make money fast, the college teaching 
profession is not the one you ought to choose. If, however, you 
consider money not as an end in itself but only as a means to 
enable you to live, not a luxurious, but a comfortable life, there 
are many other things in our profession which I, for one, would not 
trade for cash. 

I know of no other profession which offers a larger “‘psychic’’ in- 
come than does ours. To get this psychic income you must love 
teaching; you must get this feeling of internal satisfaction when 
you help young people to obtain that knowledge which years of 
intensive study have brought to you. And if you really love 
teaching and if the field in which you are specializing is of the 
highest interest to you, you will probably become a good teacher. 

Dr. Detmold stresses the point that the only way to “success” in 
the teaching profession is to have a large number of articles 
published: “‘Most important, he [the college teacher] should keep 
his mind steadfastly on his purpose—publication (and, incidentally, 
the successful conduct of his classes).” It depends, I suppose, 
upon your interpretation of the word “success.” There are still 
people who measure success in other than monetary terms. When 
a student comes to his teacher after the semester is over, and pref- 
erably after the grade has been turned in, and thanks him for an 
interesting course, telling him that he really gained a better under- 
standing of the world in which he lives and that he will take addi- 
tional courses in this particular field now that his interest has been 
awakened, then, to me at least, this signifies success as a teacher. 
It is indeed unfortunate that the deans and presidents of our 
colleges have so little opportunity to learn how good a teacher a 
man is, but the main ambition of a teacher should be to be a good 
teacher and his main effort should be devoted to reaching this 
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goal. Certainly, he should write for publication, but not just 
because this may mean an increase in salary or a promotion. A 
published article or book should be the result of an interest such 
that the writer simply had to express himself. If teaching in 
general, and your field in particular, does not mean that much to 
you, Tom, you should certainly not become a teacher—but if it 
does, you will be happy in our profession, even though more 
money could be made in others. 

There are other nonmonetary compensations in college teaching 
which mean very much to the kind of persons who generally enter 
our profession and stay in it. There are your students, and if 
you really are a teacher you will come to like most of them and 
their progress will mean something to you. And there are the 
people you work with—and I can’t quite agree with Dr. Detmold 
on the issue of “underground struggles for promotion” which 
“encourages jealousy, bitter feuds, and character assassinations that 
can cripple the society in which they occur.” This kind of thing 
does, of course, exist everywhere, but I do not believe that it is 
more pronounced in our profession than elsewhere. On the con- 
trary, it seems to me that it is less prevalent, as is to be expected, 
among intellectuals, most of whom have chosen their profession 
largely for nonfinancial reasons. Perhaps I was just lucky, but 
in the two institutions I have taught in, my colleagues, with some 
very rare exceptions, are grand people, people who love their work 
and are happy in it, open-minded people, intelligent people, 
people whom I, for one, am proud to call my friends. There is 
cooperation and fellowship that I have not found anywhere else. 

And then the work itself. You teach anywhere from 12 to 18 
hours a week, and the rest of the time you are on your own. 
Certainly, there are conference hours, there are papers to be cor- 
rected and there are, last but not least, extensive preparations 
for lectures to which a truly successful teacher ought to dedicate 
much time because nothing is worse than a teacher who reads the 
textbook to his students. But for a man who loves his profession, 
all of this is not work—it is fun—it is what he likes todo. And he 
is not confined to any specific time or place to doit. He can do it 
afternoons or evenings, weekdays or week ends, in his office or at 
his home. Hardly any other profession enables a man to devote so 
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much time to his family and to any outside interests he may have. 
All things considered, Tom, if I had to live my life all over again 
I would still want to be a college teacher. 


University of Alabama Harry SHAFFER 


Advice from One Who Has Left the Profession—and Expects to Return 


I have just finished reading Dr. Detmold’s “Advice to One 
Entering the Profession—From One Leaving It” (Summer 
Bulletin, 1951), and I am depressed because his spirit of “‘realistic”’ 
fatalism (characteristic of the attitude of several young Ph.D.’s of 
my acquaintance) seems to me unwarranted. Assuming that 
statistics mean something, one has only to turn to the tables on 
pages 355-358 of the same issue of the Budletin to learn that young 
instructors and assistant professors are financially more favored by 
institutions of higher learning today than ever before in our history. 
Where salary increases have ranged from 25 to 41 per cent in the 
upper bracket of the professorship, increases in instructors’ salaries 
have ranged from 28 to 66 per cent and the average increase in sala- 
ries of instructors is nearly 10 per cent greater than in professors’ 
salaries. It seems obvious that institutions of learning are today 
willing to give the young men a better break on their induction into 
the profession than instructors ever got twenty or more years ago. 
And as to opportunities for employment, if numerous reports which 
have come to me from various institutions are reliable, the general 
policy at present is to ““make’”’ places for young Ph.D.’s—even at the 
expense of foregoing appointments and promotions needed to fill 
vacancies in the upper ranks. That this should be the case shows 
greater wisdom on the part of departmental administration than 
obtained in my time, for the surplus young Ph.D. of today will be 
the much needed professor of tomorrow, when college enrollment 
is certain again to swing steadily upward. 

More difficult to accept is Dr. Detmold’s view of the profession 
as an academic rat-race in which competition for promotion is so 
severe that only a brilliant and dedicated spirit can expect advance- 
ment—and is it not a myth that one must forgo a normal life and 
become a monkish celibate in order to exist on a college teacher’s 
remuneration? Admittedly the financial rewards are low in 
comparison with other professions and occupations demanding 
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equal years of training, but are they not better than ever in 
the past and is it true that prospects are so bad? 

Freshly doctored twenty years ago, I was one of a large number 
of young Ph.D.’s of ’31 without a job. Among my acquaintances 
in the crop of the preceding year, one was currently carpentering at 
one-dollar-fifty per day—when he could get work—and together 
with his wife and two babies, living with relatives on a small farm 
where food at least could be dug out of the ground. Half a dozen 
others were in little better circumstances. With the first crimp of 
the depression, colleges everywhere were reducing staff and 
cutting salaries, but alas, we did not yet know the half of it. I, 
for example, thought I saw the worst “realistically” —an anticipated 
instructorship at eighteen hundred per year for several years to 
come. That was four hundred less than the combined income of 
my wife’s $1500 job plus my $700 fellowship, which had seen me 
through graduate school. And we had hoped to start a family, 
as well as my career, once the coveted Ph.D. had been acquired! 
Yet within two years we had dropped to room and board plus 
seventeen dollars per month cash, as remuneration for my services. 
And, perhaps unwisely, our first child was to be born within a few 
months. We were lucky, for I had a teaching position—the 
only thing I wanted to do—while all too many of my contempo- 
raries were unemployed and unable to find work of any kind. 

All of the advice I could get in 1931 was, like Dr. Detmold’s, 
discouraging to say the least. Certain mature mentors in the 
graduate school hinted that marriage should have no place in the 
plans of an ambitious young scholar. The life of the scholar could 
scarcely be advanced by giving hostages to fortune at the very start. 
Wives and children wereobviously not compatible with the advance- 
ment of academic knowledge. Many young men came to regard 
their chance to burn the midnight oil in Quedlenforschung as second- 
ary, when they got to the root of matters biologically more urgent 
and psychologically more prepossessing, not to say esthetically 
more tangible. There was, too, the danger that one would bury 
oneself, for economic security, in an outpost of the academic 
mission fields—a junior college, teachers college, or a public school. 
By all odds, this was the worst that could happen. The lamp of 
learning might be kept burning with parsimonious oil of an assistant- 
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ship or instructorship in a university, but he who was tempted by 
the fat (possibly at best an extra five to eight hundred per year) 
offered by a teachers college or a public junior college, was sure to 
lose his incentive for scholarship, his respect for culture, and his 
identity as the product of a great tradition. As advice, it was not 
worth a damn, practically or ideally, if one wanted to teach. 

Outside the academic circle, advice was all but unanimous, and 
realistic, albeit politely implicit rather than explicit. One of my 
contemporaries as an undergraduate informed me that in his game 
(insurance) “anybody” could make three thousand a year. In 
1934, to be sure, he spoke with less authority, although he was still 
“doing well enough,” while I must admit I was considerably in 
debt in spite of having cut out practically everything except 
eating and making love. Well, and teaching! For I had made my 
bed and would lie in it because it was comfortable—for me. I have 
never since enjoyed teaching more than I did in the economically 
bleak years 1931-36, in spite of the fact that as a teacher I was in a 
less favored position financially than any of my contemporaries 
in other occupations, even though they too had their troubles. 

That there was no money to throw around during those years 
I need not remind any save the few who were secure in tenure of 
an established position in a well-heeled, privately endowed in- 
stitution. I feel sorry for the gentlemen in such schools today 
when I hear how their salary increases have not kept up with the 
cost of living, but I remember how during the depression they 
kept their salary scale intact and held their fixed positions, while 
in state schools reduced income meant unpaid salaries, and in the 
poorer liberal arts colleges teachers took their adjusted percentage 
of what was available. Yet we lived and most of us who stayed in 
the profession can probably reflect that we might have done worse. 

If we enjoyed teaching, we had as good a time at it as any 
teacher can reasonably expect. Students were a constant, and so 
was one’s chosen subject. Accomplishment in teaching was in- 
evitably intangible, and yet that accomplishment was recognized 
by advancement. The advancement was assuredly slower than 
was hoped for, and one often, or even usually, had to receive an offer, 
or actually move elsewhere, in order to get it. That is the fate of 
the peripatetic profession, however, and although we are en- 
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titled to gripe about it, we should not wholly condemn a system 
which has much educational value in itself. 

If we enjoyed scholarship, we had plenty of opportunity to 
pursue it, mostly for its own sake. For in spite of the oft-repeated 
claim that publications bring rewards of a substantial character, 
it is a hard fact of experience among my contemporaries, in con- 
tradiction to Dr. Detmold’s assumption, that advancement bears 
but little relation either to number or quality of publications, 
except perhaps over a span of twenty-five or more years. If the 
accumulation is incontrovertible by that time, it may be recog- 
nized, but in the meanwhile personal contacts (shall I say “‘pull’’?) 
have a way of paying off more readily. I do not say this merely 
in disparagement of a cherished illusion, for I think that even my 
mentors of twenty years ago never intended to imply that the sure 
path of advancement was to be paved solely with brochures and 
reprints. A good many of them could have demonstrated 
that a dozen reprints could not match an affable, tweedy, “havea 
cigarette” approach to the undergraduates, in the eyes of a college 
president, dean, or department head. And being a good bridge 
player (and having a wife who was likewise) was worth as much in 
some college communities of distinction as being a good Sunday 
School teacher was in others—depending not merely on the college 
but on the particular school or department in which one happened 
tobe. I have known, strange as it may seem, a connoisseur of good 
liquor to owe academic advancement to that accomplishment as 
much as to his scholarship when his department head happened to 
be one who could appreciate the talent involved. And the ability 
and willingness to deliver commencement addresses at prep schools 
or to speak to Rotary, or Sorosis Monthly Book Club, is not 
unknown to have brought recognition, even in New England. 

Professor Detmold seems unduly pessimistic also in believing 
that only those who have exceeding talent and great energy can 
hope to move upwards. In fact, as I have pondered my acquaint- 
ances over a period of twenty years, I have concluded that I cannot 
honestly find a single man of exceptional talent and energy who 
has appreciably advanced, either financially or in prestige of posi- 
tion, much beyond the common status of his Ph.D. contemporaries. 
In reflective mood I have thought of six men whom I could honestly 
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designate as being of ample talent with energy to match, and I have 
equated them with six others who have seemed to me to have 
least demonstrated their talent and training, either by pub- 
lications or by success in the classroom. What is the result? All 
of them have become either full professors or associate professors, 
and today there is scarcely more than one thousand dollars per 
year between their highest and lowest current salary figures, except 
in the instance of one man who has a better salary than any of the 
others because he was willing to take a job that nobody else among 
them would have had. The cold fact is that if a young Ph.D. will 
stay with the profession he cannot fail to advance in twenty or 
twenty-five years about as far as it is possible to get, and there 
will be less variation in campus prestige or income between best 
and less-than-best than he is likely to find in any other occupation. 

This does not take into account, of course, factors other than 
salary and rank. Admittedly, there is a wide difference in the 
reputations of the twelve men whom I selected for my cogitation. 
Six of them are somewhat nationally known and at least one of 
the six can be called an “international” figure in his special field. 
Of the lesser six, I suppose (but one should be careful in this re- 
spect, for reputation is an illusive thing) none is much known 
beyond the bounds of his campus or outside the acquaintance of 
the college alumni. 

I do not mean to imply that this either is or is not as it should be. 
The only point of interest to the young Ph.D. who has read Pro- 
fessor Detmold’s article should be that he can calm his fear that he 
will have to be brilliant or of superb productive energy in order to 
move along in his profession. If he will be patient and plant corn, 
he is sure to reap, not as rapidly as he would wish in any case, but 
inevitably. 

As one who has left the profession, temporarily I hope and solely 
because of a research specialty that was pursued out of my personal 
interest and in spite of the fact that it never produced a single aca- 
demic advancement in rank or salary, I should advise the young 
Ph.D. to stay with it. If he loves teaching he will never be entirely 
happy at anything else. He will never have elsewhere the leisure 
or inclination to pursue precisely the research or hobby he wants to 
pursue, in the way he wants to pursue it. He surely never expected 
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to make more than an exceedingly modest living as a teacher in the 
first place, and there may be solace in reflecting that in no other 
occupation can he be so respectable on so little—not even a minister 
of the gospel can do it so well today. He will, however, have to 
observe certain rules. Although it is permissible to have friends 
off the campus, he cannot try to match their expensive activities. 
He cannot buy a new Buick every year, go to Canada to fish or 
hunt, send his children to expensive schools or summer camps 
(unless he has only one, or two well-spaced), or buy his wife better 
than a muskrat coat once every ten years. But, and this should be 
important, his relative success or relative failure will never be gauged 
by a difference of more than one grade in rank or of more than a 
thousand dollars in salary from that of his contemporary colleagues. 
What other occupation can match that prospect—unless it be one 
of those covered by the labor unions? In fact, teaching is about 
the only chance in our age for a craftsman to pursue his craft, 
largely in his own way and at his own pace, without being driven to 
produce either something he does not like or more than somebody 
else. About the only real pressure on him, if he can be reconciled 
to limitations of financial reward, is the desire to be respected by 
his students, and by himself. 

I hardly conceive that my case is wholly typical of the Ph.D. of 
1931, and yet as consolation for the depressed young man perhaps 
some personal statistics may be enlightening. With no source of 
income aside from my salary, my wife and I have enjoyed living 
and raising five children (the oldest now married, the youngest not 
yet of school age) on the following average yearly subsistence: 
1931-1934, $1400; 1935-1939, $2900; 1939-1943, $3600; 1943- 
1946, $4000; 1946-1948, $6000. During the last three years which 
I have spent away from the campus, my salary has been con- 
siderably higher, but I have found in numerous ways that life out 
of the academic environment requires more money, and my 
economic status is scarcely better than it would have been had I 
remained on the campus and received the blanket raise meted out 
to the faculty in 1950. Amore significant factor has been a modest 
supplemental income from book royalties since 1946—exceedingly 
pleasant because unexpected. With the one exception, my books 
and articles have cost more in preparation and publication than 
they have brought in remuneration, if any. 
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During twenty years I have spent a fairly constant number of 
hours per week on the production of a few books and a score or more 
of articles, “scholarly” and otherwise, not because of competition 
for advancement certainly, for my employers and colleagues were 
seldom interested in or aware of what I was doing. When an 
article or book appeared with my name, it was necessarily an 
occasion for a conventional salutation—‘I hear you wrote some- 
thing.” If I had not, for some unaccountable twist of personality, 
had a yen to put on paper what I was saying in class or what I 
should have liked to say out of class, I should never have printed a 
line and should have been assured of at least as good a job as any 
I have held, excepting my present one, which is out of the fold. 
But during these years I must in all honesty admit that aside from 
the time devoted to teaching, marking innumerable student papers, 
counselling students, and administering my department, I have 
spent a copious amount loafing, “‘bulling” with my colleagues, 
hunting and fishing, playing cards, and enjoying family life to 
the full. 

If I were a Ph.D. about to enter the profession in 1951, I should 
make the same choice to stick it out that I made twenty years ago. 
I should take the best salary I could get, largely without regard to 
prestige of institution, or regard to the advice of my mentors. I 
should do as good a job as I could, based upon a rational analysis 
of the situation I entered upon, recognizing that human relation- 
ships are as important as abstract ideals of scholarship or pedagogy. 
I would pursue my own bent, with the hope, but not the expectation, 
that it would bring occasionally some extra financial reward. And 
I should keep watch for a better paying job. In twenty years, 
barring calamity, I believe I could expect about the same basic 
pattern of advancement, and I do not know of anything I should 
rather do. As a matter of fact, having been out of the game, and 
having opportunity to stay out, I hope to return, come September, 
1952, to the best job I can get on some college campus. I shall 
be glad to get back. 


Abraham Lincoln Association Roy P. Baster 
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REPORT OF THE 1951 NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE 


To the Members of the Association: 


The 1951 Nominating Committee of the American Association 
of University Professors herewith submits its nominations for the 
offices of President, First Vice-President, and Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, and for ten members of the Council of the Association. The 
officers will serve for a term of two years and the members of the 
Council will serve for a term of three years beginning at the close 
of the last session of the Council in connection with the next annual 
meeting of the Association. A consensus of the Committee on the 
nominations was reached in a meeting of the Committee in the 
Association’s Central Office in Washington, D. C. on August 11, 
1951. ‘The General Secretary and the Associate Secretary of the 
Association were available in their offices to provide information 
as requested by the Committee. 

The Committee had before it a total of 794 names of persons 
from 273 institutions suggested for nomination by members of the 
Association. These suggestions had been tabulated and classified 
by the staff of the Association’s Central Office, together with per- 
tinent data from the Association’s records, and had been circulated 
to the members of the Committee well in advance of the meeting 
on August 11. Additional names of persons to be considered for 
nominations were suggested in other ways, so that altogether the 
Committee considered the qualifications of about 850 members. 

It will be observed that the Committee is submitting a single 
nominee for each of the offices of the Association, the Presidency, 
the First Vice-Presidency, and the Second Vice-Presidency. In 
selecting a single nominee for each of these offices, the Committee 
acted pursuant to the practice of the Association that has been 
followed throughout its history. . 

The members of the Association should note that By-Law No. 1 
of the Association’s Constitution requires the Committee to select 
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two nominees for the Council from each of the ten Districts and in 
selecting these nominees to give “due regard to fields of professional 
interest, types of institutions, and suggestions received from mem- 
bers.” (For the text of By-Law No. 1 of the Association’s Con- 
stitution, see the Spring, 1951 issue of the Budletin of the Associa- 
tion). It is obvious that members selected as nominees for offices 
and for the Council should be of standing in the profession, and 
should be conversant and in sympathy with the principles and pur- 
poses of the Association and should be willing to serve the Associa- 
tion. The Committee has made its nominations with these ideas in 
mind. In this connection it should be emphasized, as has been done 
by previous Nominating Committees, that nominees selected by the 
Committee should not be regarded as candidates in the sense that 
they are seeking office. Those who accept these nominations do so 
as a service to the Association. 

In submitting this list of nominees, the Committee directs at- 
tention to the provisions of By-Law No. 1 of the Association’s 
Constitution for making nominations by petition, both for Associa- 
tion offices and for membership in the Association’s Council. The 
text of this part of By-Law No. 1 may be found on page 150 in the 
Spring, 1951 issue of the Association’s Budletin. 

The nominees presented herewith and the nominees that may be 
presented by petition will be voted upon by the Active Members 
of the Association by mail ballot early in 1952 as an extension of 
the Annual Meeting of the Association. The results in this, the 
Association’s annual election, will be announced at the next Annual 
Meeting of the Association, which will be held in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania on March 28-29, 1952. 

The Committee wishes to express appreciation of the coopera- 
tion of the members and the Chapters of the Association in sug- 
gesting the names of persons worthy of consideration for nomina- 
tion. It also wishes to express appreciation of the assistance given 
by the staff of the Association’s Central Office in preparing detailed 
tabulations of persons thus suggested, together with pertinent data 
concerning each of them, of institutions previously represented and 
not represented on the Association’s Council, and of the subject 
matter and frequency of subject matter representation on the 
Council throughout the Association’s history. The preparation of 
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these tabulations obviously entailed long and painstaking work. 
Finally, the Committee wishes to express appreciation of the re- 
sponse of the General Secretary and the Associate Secretary to the 
Committee’s many requests for information at its meeting on 
August II. 

Respectfully submitted, 


James Hottapay (Economics), University of Alabama, 
Chairman 

Epitx R. Mirrievees (English), Stanford University 

Haro_p N. Lee (Philosophy), Tulane University 

Georce C. WHEELER (Biology), University of North 
Dakota 

J. Rup Nrexsen (Physics), University of Oklahoma 


PRESIDENT 


Frep B. Mitcett, English Literature, Wesleyan University 


Elected 1923.1 Chap. Pres., 1948-51; Council, 1947-49; Nominating Com- 
mittee, 1950. 


Born 1890. B.A., 1912, Amherst College; Ph.D., 1931, University of Chicago. 
Lecturer, 1912-16, Queen’s University; Fellow, 1916-18, Assistant Professor, 
1927-33, Associate Professor, 1933-37, University of Chicago; Assistant Pro- 
fessor, 1919-26, Carnegie Institute of Technology; Visiting Professor, 1937-39, 
Professor, 1939- , Acting Director, Honors College, 1943-46, Director, 1946- 
Wesleyan University. 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


D. R. Scorr, Economics, University of Missouri 


Elected 1920. Chap. Pres., 1932-33; Council, 1937-39; Associate Member, 
Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure, 1942- . 


ig Born 1887. A.B., B.S. in Journalism, 1910, University of Missouri; Ph.D., 1930, 
@ Harvard University. Instructor, 1914-17, Assistant Professor, 1917-19, Associate 
r Professor, 1919-20, Professor, 1920- , University of Missouri; Statistician, 
a 1918-19, U. S. Army, General Staff. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 

4 Georce W. Martin, Botany, State University of Iowa 

a Elected 1922. Chap. Secy., 1928-29; Council, 1940-42; Nominating Com- 
a mittee, 1943. 

3 1 Refers in this and each following statement to the date of election to Associa- 
a tion membership. 
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Born 1886. B. Litt., 1912, M.Sc., 1915, Rutgers University; Ph.D., 1922, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Instructor, 1916-17, Massachusetts State College; Assistant 
Professor, 1919-23, Rutgers University; Assistant Professor, 1923-26, Associate 
Professor, 1926-29, Professor, 1929- , State University of lowa; Director, 
1928-34, lowa Lakeside Laboratory; Chief, Biological Laboratory, 1944-45, 
Jefferson Quartermaster Depot. 


Nominees for the Council, 1952-54! 


DISTRICT I 


Rosert K. Carr, Political Science, Dartmouth College 
Elected 1937. 


Born 1908. A.B., 1929, Dartmouth College; A.M., 1930, Ph.D., 1935, Harvard 
University. Member of Department of Government and Director of Bureau of 
Municipal Research, 1931-37, University of Oklahoma; Member, Department of 
Government, 1937-48, Joel Parker Professor of Law and Political Science, 
1948- , Dartmouth College; Associate Director, Cornell Research in Civil 
Liberties, 1948-51, Cornell University. 


H. B. Kirsuen, Economics, University of Maine 
Elected 1938. Chap. Pres., 1949-51. 


Born 1903. B.S., 1926, Whitman College; Columbia University Law School, 
1926-28; M.A., 1929, Columbia University; Ph.D., 1937, University of Wis- 
consin, Instructor in Economics, 1927-29, College of the City of New York; 
Assistant Professor, 1926-36, Professor and Head of the Department of Econom- 
ics and Sociology, 1937- , University of Maine; Fellow, 1932-33, Graduate 
Assistant, 1937, University of Wisconsin, 


DISTRICT II 


Rosatinp TouGu, Sociology, Hunter College 
Elected 1946. Chap. Pres., 1949-51. 
Born 1903. A.B., 1924, University of Wisconsin; M.A., 1925, Ph.D., 1933, 
Northwestern University; part-time graduate work, 1927-29, Columbia and New 
York Universities. Research Assistant, 1924-27, Teaching Assistant, 1926-27, 
Northwestern University; Research Assistant, 1933, University of Wisconsin; 
Instructor, 1934-39, Assistant Professor, 1940-46, Associate Professor, 1947- , 
Hunter College; Associate Economic Analyst, Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, 1934, Washington, D. C. 


' Ten members to be elected, one from each of the geographical districts. 
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Georce B. Vetter, Psychology, New York University 


Ouive P. Lester, Psychology, University of Buffalo 


Eimer Louts Kayser, History, The George Washington University 


Lewis C. Branscomps, 
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Elected 1931. Chap. Secy.-Treas., 1933- . 


Born 1894. B.S., 1917, M.S., 1925, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1929, 
Syracuse University. Instructor, 1926-30, Assistant Professor, 1930-46, Asso- 
ciate Professor, 1946- , New York University. 


DISTRICT III 


Elected 1932. Chap. Secy., 1934-35; Chap. Pres., 1945-48. 
Born 1903. B.S., 1924, M.A., 1926, University of Buffalo; Ph.D., 1931, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Instructor, 1925-31, Assistant Professor, 1931-38, Associate 
Professor, 1939-46, Professor, 1946- , University of Buffalo. 


Paut L. Wuire ty, Psychology, Franklin and Marshall College 


Elected 1926. Chap. Pres., 1934-43, 1946-48. 
Born 1893. A.B., 1920, Earlham College; A.M., 1923, Ph.D., 1927, University 
of Chicago. Professor, 1920-22, Nebraska Central College; Instructor, 1923-26, 
Washington University; Associate Professor, 1927-30, Colgate University; Pro- 
fessor and Head of Department, 1930-__, Franklin and Marshall College. 


DISTRICT IV 


Elected 1921. 
Born 1896. A.B., 1917, A.M., 1918, The George Washington University; Ph.D., 
1932, Columbia University. Instructor, 1917-20, Assistant Librarian, 1917-18, 
Recorder, 1918, Secretary of the University, 1918-29, Assistant Professor, 
1920-24, Associate Professor, 1924-32, Director of Summer School, 1925-29, 
Director of Division of University Students, 1930-34, Professor 1932— , Dean 
of University Students, 1934- , The George Washington University. 


Marion K. MeKay, Economics, University of Pittsburgh 


Elected 1929. Chap. Pres., 1935-36. 

Born 1883. S.B., 1907, Ohio Northern University; A.B., 1910, The Ohio 
State University; A.M., 1912, Ph.D., 1917, Harvard University. Teacher in 
public schools of Ohio and Michigan, 1900-04, 1910-11, 1912-13; Professor, 
1916-20, University of New Hampshire; Professor and Chairman of Department, 
1920- , University of Pittsburgh; Member, 1940- __, Civil Service Commission, 
City of Pittsburgh. 


DISTRICT V 


Library Administration, The Ohio State 


University 
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Elected 1943. Chap. Secy.-Treas., 1947-48, University of Illinois; Chap. Secy.- 
Treas., 1950-51, The Ohio State University, 


Born i911. A.B., 1933, Duke University; A.B., L.S., 1939, A.M., L.S., 1941, 
University of Michigan; Ph.D. (in process), 1945-47, University of Chicago. 
Order Librarian, 1939-41, University of Georgia; Librarian, 1941-42, Mercer 
University; Librarian and Professor, 1942-44, University of South Carolina; 
Assistant Director of Libraries and Associate Professor, 1944-48, University of 


Illinois; Associate Director of Libraries and Professor, 1948- , The Ohio State 
University. 


E. Umspacn, German, Case Institute of Technology 
Elected 1944. Chap. Pres., 1947-49. 

Born i912. A.B., 1934, Denison University; M.A., 1935, Ph.D., 1950, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Teaching Fellow, 1935-36, University of Michigan; Instruc- 


tor, 1936-46, Assistant Professor, 1946-50, Associate Professor, 1950- , Case 
Institute of Technology. 


DISTRICT VI 


ArTHUR Oxttvier, Mathematics, Mississippi State College 
Elected 1940. Chap. Pres., 1949-50. 


Born 1896. B.A., 1919, lowa Wesleyan College; M.S., 1930, Ph.D., 1935, State 
University of Iowa. Instructor, 1930-32, Kansas State College; Graduate 
Assistant, 1932-35, State University of Iowa; Instructor, 1935-38, Assistant 
Professor, 1938-42, Associate Professor, 1942-46, Professor, 1946- , Acting 
Head of Department, 1942-46, Head of Department, 1950-__, Mississippi State 
College. 


J. Erskine Hawkins, Chemistry, University of Florida 

Elected 1932. Chap. Pres., 1949-50. 

Born 1899. B.A., 1919, B.S., C.E., 1922, M.S., 1925, Ph.D., 1927, University 
of Pennsylvania, Assistant, 1921-22, Instructor, 1922-32, University of 
Pennsylvania; Plant Supervisor and Chief Chemist, 1932-33, P. J. Ritter Co.; 
Head, Department of Chemistry, 1933-35, University of Tampa; Acting Head, 
Division of Chemical Engineering, 1935-36, Assistant Professor of Chemistry and 
Associate Director, Naval Stores Research, 1936-37, Associate Professor, 1937- 


45, Professor, 1945- , Director, Naval Stores Research, 1946- , University of 
Florida, 


DISTRICT VII 


Donatp E. Miter, Biology, Ball State Teachers College 
Elected 1940. Chap. Vice-Pres., 1942-43; Chap. Pres., 1943-44. 


Born 1906. A.B., 1925, Thiel College; M.S., 1929, Ph.D., 1935, University of 
Michigan. High-school science teacher, 1925-28, Bradford, Pennsylvania, 
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1930-31, Greenville, Pennsylvania; Instructor, 1931-33, Gustavus Adolphus 
College; Teaching Fellow, 1934-35, University of Michigan; Instructor, 1935-36, 
University of Idaho; Assistant Professor, 1936—39, Associate Professor, 1940-49, 
Professor, 1949- , Ball State Teachers College. 


Warp M. Morton, Political Science, Southern Illinois University 
Elected 1940. Chap. Pres., 1947-48, University of Arkansas. 


Born 1907. A.B., 1929, Southwest Texas State Teachers College; M.A., 1934, 
Ph.D., 1941, University of Texas. Instructor, 1936-38, University of Texas; 
Instructor, 1938-40, 1942-43, Assistant Professor, 1946-47, Associate Professor, 
1947-49, University of Arkansas; Fellow, Institute of Latin American Studies, 
1941-42; U.S, Army Air Force, 1942-45; Associate Professor, 1949- , South- 
ern Illinois University. 


DISTRICT VIII 


Harotp L. Ciapp, Romance Languages, Grinnell College 


Elected 1935. Chap. Pres., 1937-39, Lake Erie College; Chap. Pres., 1941-45, 
1950-51, Grinnell College. 


Born 1909. A.B., 1930, Colgate University; M.A., 1933, Ph.D., 1935, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Instructor, 1930-32, Colgate University; Assistant, 1933-35, 
University of Wisconsin; Associate Professor, 1935-37, Chairman of Department, 
1935-39, Professor, 1937-39, Lake Erie College; Associate Professor, 1939-44, 
Professor, 1944- , Chairman, Department of Modern Foreign Languages, 
1943-46, 1951- , Chairman, Division of Languages and Literature, 1943-45, 
1951- , Grinnell College; Director, 1947-48, University of Delaware’s Junior 
Year in Geneva, Switzerland. 


BenyAMIN E, Lippincott, Political Science, University of Minne- 
sota 


Elected 1934. 

Born 1902. B.S., 1925, Yale University; Ph.D., 1930, University of London. 
Instructor, 1929-32, Assistant Professor, 1932-39, Associate Professor, 1939-42, 
Professor, 1946- , University of Minnesota; First Lieutenant, Captain, Major, 
Lieutenant Colonel, U. S. Army Air Force, 1942-46. 


DISTRICT IX 


Freperick K. Beutet, Law, University of Nebraska 
Elected 1931. Nominating Committee, 1934. 
Born 1897. Student, 1917-20, University of Washington; A.B., 1921, Cornell 
University; LL.B., 1925, S.J.D., 1928, Harvard University. Instructor, 1925-27, 
University of Pittsburgh; Professor, 1928-35, Tulane University; Visiting Pro- 
fessor, 1932-33, University of Pennsylvania; Dean, 1935-37, Louisiana State 
University; Professor, 1938-39, Northwestern University; Professor, 1939-45, 
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College of William and Mary; Head Consultant, 1941-42, Inter-American Co- 
ordination; Attorney, 1942-43, Alien Property Custodian; Assistant Solicitor, 
1943-45, Department of Interior; Dean of Law School, 1945-49, Professor, 
1949- , University of Nebraska, 


Rapos.av A. Tsanorr, Philosophy, Rice Institute 
Elected 1920. 


Born 1887. B.A., 1906, Oberlin College; Ph.D., 1910, Cornell University, 
Instructor, 1912-14, Clark University; Assistant Professor, 1914-24, Professor, 


1924- , Rice Institute; Professor, 1945, Shrivenham American University, 
England. 


DISTRICT X 


Rosert B. Brope, Physics, University of California 
Elected 1946. Chap. Pres., 1950-51. 


Born 1900. B.Sc., 1921, Whitman College; Ph.D., 1924, California Institute of 
Technology. Rhodes Scholar, 1924-25, Oxford University; International Edu- 
cation Board Fellow, 1925-26, University of Géttingen; National Research 
Council Fellow, 1926-27, Princeton University; Professor, 1927- , University 
of California; Guggenheim Foundation Fellow, 1934-35, Cambridge University 
and University of London; Visiting Associate Professor, 1932, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; Physicist, 1941-43, Carnegie Institution of Washington 
and The Johns Hopkins University; Physicist, 1943-46, Los Alamos Atomic 
Bomb Laboratory; Fulbright Award, 1951-52, England. 


James C. Netson, Economics, State College of Washington 
Elected 1938. 


Born 1908. B.A., 1930, University of Washington; M.A., 1931, The Ohio State 
University; Ph.D., 1934, University of Virginia. Research Fellow, 1933-34, The 
Brookings Institution; Acting Assistant Professor, 1934-35, University of Vir- 
ginia; Chief, 1935-36, Division of Research and Statistics, Washington De- 
partment of Public Service; Associate Professor, 1937-38, University of Ten- 
nessee; Senior Transportation Economist, 1938-41, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture; Assistant Director, 1941-44, Division of 
Economic Studies, Board of Investigation and Research; Assistant Director, 
1944, Division of Special Studies and Review, Office of Defense Transportation; 
Chief, 1945-47, Transportation Division, U. S. Department of Commerce; 
Professor, 1947- , State College of Washington. 
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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association 
of American Law Schools, the American Library Association (with adaptations 
for librarians), the American Political Science Association, the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education, and the Department of Higher Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term “administration” includes the adminis- 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 
affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association, nor does it 
affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership, This list is 
published for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, 
and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have 
been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed from 
this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the date of censuring are listed 
below. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bulletin 
citations, 


West Chester State Teachers College December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania (February, 1939, Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 


Adelphi College, Garden City, New York December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 494-517) 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 478-493) 

State Teachers College,! Murfreesboro, Tennessee May, 1943 
(December, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 662-667) 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina May, 1943 
(April, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 173-176) 

University of Missouri, Columbia and Rolla, Missouri June, 1946 
(Summer, 1945 Bulletin, pp. 278-315) 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas June, 1946 


(Winter, 1944 Bulletin, pp. 627-634; Autumn, 1945 Bulletin 

pp. 462-465; Summer, 1946 Bulletin, pp. 374-385) 
Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana March, 1950 
(Spring, 1949 Bulletin, pp. 74-111) 


1 Now Middle Tennessee State College. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


CLASSES AND CONDITIONS—NOMINATIONS AND 
ELECTIONS 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on 
the accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies subject to 
modification by action of the Association. Election to member- 
ship in the Association is by the Committee on Admission of Mem- 
bers upon nomination by one Active Member. Election takes 
place thirty days after the name of the nominee has been published 
in the Bulletin. The membership year in the Association is the 
calendar year (January 1 through December 31). The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received before July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the current year. The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received after July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the following year unless the 
nominee requests that his membership become effective as of 
January 1 of the current year. 

The classes and conditions of membership are as follows: 


Active. A person is eligible for election to Active membership 
if he holds a position of teaching and/or research, with the rank 
of instructor or its equivalent or higher, in an institution on the 
Association’s eligible list, provided his work consists of at least 
half-time teaching and/or research. Annual dues are $5.00. 

Junior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions and who are not eligible for Active membership. 
Junior Members are transferred to Active membership as soon as 
they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00. 


Associate. Associate membership is not an elective member- 
ship. Active and Junior Members whose work becomes primarily 
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administrative are transferred to Associate membership. Annual 
dues are $3.00. 

Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position in 
teaching or research may be transferred to Emeritus membership. 
Emeritus Members are exempt from dues. They may continue to 
receive the Bulletin at a specia! rate of $1.00 a year. 

Continuing Eligibility. Change of occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s eligible list does not affect 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 

Interruption or Termination of Membership. Interruption or 
termination of membership requires notification to the Associa- 
tion’s Washington office. Tn the absence of such notice, member- 
ship continues with receipt of the Bulletin for one calendar year, 
during which time there is an obligation to pay dues. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 480 nominations for Active membership and 
9 nominations for Junior membership are published as provided 
in the Constitution of the Association. Protests of nominations 
may be addressed to the General Secretary of the Association 
who will, in turn, transmit them for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee on Admission of Members. The Council of the Asso- 
ciation has ruled that the primary purpose of this provision for 
protests is to bring to the attention of the Committee on Admis- 
sion of Members questions concerning the technical eligibility 
of nominees for membership as provided in the Constitution of 
the Association. To be considered, such protests must be filed 
with the General Secretary within thirty days after this publi- 
cation. 


Active 


Adelphi College, William Wasserstrom; Air Force Institute of Technology, 
Kenneth M. McMillin; Air University, Littleton B. Atkinson; Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Olga M. Bibza, Kenneth H. Garren, Cecil E. Hammett, 
Nathaniel Macon; Alabama State Teachers College (Livingston), John G. 
Hoover, A. J. Killebrew; University of Alabama, E. L. Grove, Ralph M. 
Roberts, Marjorie Ann Swift; Alma College, Eugene F. Grove, Henry W. 
Howe, Harlan R. McCall, A. Westley Rowland, Glen C. Stewart; American 
University, George P. Bush, Charles M. Hersh, Melville J. Ulmer; Amherst 
College, John R. Galt, Robert P. Levine, Sanborn Partridge, Richard Waide- 
lich, Henry T. Yost, Jr.; Applachian State Teachers College, Russell E. 
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Diener; University of Arkansas, Perry M. Johnston, John A. Sealander, Jr., 
Clem W. Thompson, Howard F. Young; University of Arkansas (Medical 
School), Ralph H. Fouser; Augustana College (South Dakota), Helmer M. 
Belgen, Hugo A. Carlson, Edwin W. Gunberg, Carl R. Youngdahl. 

Ball State Teachers College, Russell Burkhart, Richard L. Dunham, 
Roberta Law, Leslie J. Mauth, Mildred Moore, Raymond A. Olson, Richard 
E. Peterson, William P. Roseberry, Maria Sexton, Richard L. Stolper, Mark 
E. Studebaker, George W. Welker; Baylor University, Eugene H. Taylor; 
Beloit College, Robert H. Fossum, John H. Kemler; Bethel College, J. 
Winfield Fretz; Boston University, E. Winston Jones, Virgil L. Rankin; 
Bowdoin College, Alfred O. Gross; University of Bridgeport, Ralph L. Cohen; 
University of British Columbia, Dorothy F. Dallas, G. Joyce Hallamore; 
Bucknell University, Kathrine M. Brown, Helena Nechi, Neil F. Shiffler; 
University of Buffalo, Lyle Glazier. 

University of California, David W. Mitchell, Isabella H. Perry; Univer- 
sity of California (Los Angeles), Irving Maltzman; University of 
California (Santa Barbara), Lloyd Browning, William G. Knife, John W. 
Sutton; Carbon College, William C. Cross; Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, William M. Schutte; Catholic University of America, John J. O’Sulli- 
van; Central State College (Ohio), William H. Barnes, John H. Cooper, 
James E. Harrison, Jr., Lewis A. Jackson; Chaffey College, John Harris; 
Chapman College, Donald E. Wilson; Chicago Medical School, Rudolf 
Dreikurs; Chicago Teachers College, George W. Connelly, Jerome J. Siegel, 
Louise Tyler, Sylvan Ward, Irwin Widen; University of Cincinnati, Free- 
man F. Suagee; The City College, Robert J. Matthew, Peter Prehn, Abram 
Taffel; Clark College (Washington), Hermine D. Decker; College of Medi- 
cine at New York City, Robert A. Turner; Colorado Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, Marjorie Brown; Colorado College, Howard R. Burkle, Edward 
B. Greene, J. Victor Hopper, Molly H. Lynn, Thomas W. Ross, Warren H.R 
Stannard; University of Colorado, Leighton L. Anderson, S. Gilbert Blount 
David Hawkins, Robert J. Williams; University of Connecticut, Vernon E. 
Anderson, Edward P. Parry; Cornell University, William W. Lambert, Ben 
E. Sheffy, Derald A. Stuart. 

Dartmouth College, Edward S. Brown, James A. Browning, Edwin A. 
Sherrard, George A. Taylor; University of Delaware, Mayo Greenberg, 
Martin A. Hirshfeld; University of Denver, Ernest C. Andersen, Allan P. 
Crawfurd; University of Detroit, Andre M. Weitzenhoffer; Duke University, 
Thomas A. Schafer, Leslie C. Wilbur. 

Emerson College, Marion J. Mitchell; Emory University, Maurice C. 
Langhorne. 

Fairleigh Dickinson College, Henry C. Chen; Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Minnie E. Cureton, Dorothy W. Graham; Florida State 
University, Sidney Foster, Eugene C. Price; University of Florida, James N. 
Thurston; Fordham University (Manhattan), Francis P. McQuade; Fort 
Valley State College, Thelma B. Brown; Furman University, Albert L. 
Myers. 
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George Pepperdine College, Paul R. Highby, Russell N. Squire; Middle 
Georgia College, Inez M. Brown, Nicole R. Heidler; Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Ernest W. Aldredge, Dale L. Barker, Everett R. Bollinger, 
Robert C. Brooks, Jr., Walter S. Buckingham, Jr., John T. Etheridge, Wil- 
liam A. Flinn, G. W. Gilman, Warren E. Moeller, James W. Sweeney, Samuel 
Thomson; University of Georgia, Margaret H. Blair; University of Georgia 
(Atlanta Division), Harold L. Johnson; Gettysburg College, Kathrine Taylor; 
Gustavus Adolphus College, Andrew L. Seim. 

University of Hawaii, Shigeo Okubo, John B. Robertson, Jr.; Hillyer Col- 
lege, Frederic W. Rossomando; Hiram College, Adah Peirce; Hofstra College, 
Rhoda S. Kraus; College of the Holy Cross, Olier L. Baril; University of 
Houston, John McCluhan, Jr.; Howard University, Edward W. Hawthorne, 
Tag E. Mansour, E. Anthony Morgan. 

North Idaho Junior College, Gertrude Gilbert; Illinois State Normal 
University, Arlan C. Helgeson; Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
James J. Martin; Southern Illinois University, Reino S. Freeman, Abraham 
Mark; University of Illinois, Frances B. Jenkins, Kenton A. Kendall, Alvin 
L. Lang, Austin M. Lashbrook, Walter M. Lifton, Donald Thistlethwaite; 
University of Illinois (Navy Pier), Otto A. Bessey; Iowa State College, Saul 
Altshuler, Damon V. Caton, Horace B. Cheney, Paul G. Homeyer, Norman 
L. Jacobson, Edward H. Kerner, Arthur R. Porter, Charlotte E. Roderuck, 
Nelson Yeardley; State University of Iowa, Richard Hoppin. 

Jackson College (Mississippi), Bolton C. Price; Johns Hopkins University, 
Bacon F. Chow, Roger M. Herriott, Abraham G. Osler. 

Kalamazoo College, Elizabeth M. Mayer, Allen B. Stowe, Donald W. Van 
Liere; Kansas State College, Louis Ellsworth, Francis C. Lanning; Fort 
Hays Kansas State College, C. Thomas Barr, C. Richard Cain, Jeanne M. 
Kuhn, Robert F. Olberding, Wilbur Rayburn, Ivan L. Richardson; Eastern 
Kentucky State College, Clifton A. Basye, Allie Fowler, Evelyn Slater; Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Dwight M. Seath, Eldred C. Speck. 

Lafayette College, Donald Day; Lehigh University, Albert G. Peterkin III, 
Howard J. B. Ziegler; Los Angeles City College, Herbert B. Alexander, Imo P. 
Baughman, Archibald W. Bell, O. H. Cady, H. Kenn Carmichael, Arthur 
Carthew, John H. Griffith, Robert H. Hirsch, Randal H. Lease, Robert P. 
Mac Donald, Eugene C. McKnight, Gilbert S. Moore, John F. Putman, Philip 
J. Schlessinger, Robert C. Williamson, Sherwin F. Wood; Louisiana College, 
George C. Herndon; Northeast Louisiana State College, Mary H. Clay; 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Lorimer E. Storey; Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Charles Barnett, James P. Payne, Jr.; University of Louisville, Fred W. 
Kniffin; Loyola University (Louisiana), Edward M. Socola. 

Macalester College, Robert P. Anderson; Marquette University, Clifford 
R. Haymaker, Journet Kahn, George W. Knick, Rudolph E. Morris, Kelvin 
M. Parker; University of Maryland, Joaquin B. Diaz; University of Mary- 
land (Maryland State College), Portia C. Dix, Julius A. Oliver; Memphis 
State College, Dorothy R. Seay; Mercer University, Hayden C. Bryant, 
Harold L. McManus; Miami University, Violet L. Patton; Central Michigan 
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College of Education, Rachel Loughridge; Northern Michigan College of 
Education, Kenneth W. Brenner, Harry B. Ebersole, William H. Raleigh; 
Western Michigan College of Education, M. Dezena Loutzenhiser, Margaret 
B. Macmillan; Michigan State College, A. Conrad Posz; University of 
Michigan, Solomon J. Axelrod, W. Robert Dixon, Daniel Resch, Robert G. 
Shedd; Millsaps College, Mabel B. Cobb, Dale R. Dunnihoo, R. Stewart 
Smith, William S. Winn; Milwaukee-Downer College, Martin L. Cohn- 
staedt, Anna B. Lay; University of Minnesota, Morgan Blum, Bryant R. 
Dunshee, Franz Halberg, Frank Kiesler, Cecelia R. Lediger, Carl L. Nelson, 
Neva M. Petersen, Leon Singer, Donald C. Swanson; Mississippi Southern 
College, Robert C. Congleton, J. L. Milam, Jack D. Munn, Ralph S. Owings, 
Nellie Stuart, Edward J. Thomas, Dan Young; Mississippi State College, 
Prentice A, Caraway, Henry B. Green, G. Keith Parris, James D. Ray, Jr., 
Ethelbert W. Stafford, James W. Taylor, Eugene E. Wiese; University of 
Mississippi, Jo Ann H. Boydston, Sylvester A. Moorhead, Mary C. Petty; 
University of Missouri, Vernon E. Odmark; Missouri Valley College, Harold 
E. Affsprung, Harris T. Hall; Eastern Montana College of Education, Richard 
L. Henderson, Lydia Smiley; Monticello College, Bert A. Smith; Morehead 
State College, LeRoy Weil; Morgan State College, John P. Bond; Mount 
Holyoke College, Ruth L. Elvedt; Muskingum College, Charles Kruzan. 

University of Nebraska, Robert C. Sorensen; Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Dale H. Weeks; University of Nevada, Frank S. Scott, Jr.; Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, Frangcon L. Jones, Howard V. Jones, Jr., John 
Korbel, John A. Lockwood, Richard D. Merritt, Austin L. Olney, Gerrit H. 
Roelofs, John H. Romani, Charles M. Wheeler, Jr., Edith W. Yeomans; 
New Jersey State Teachers College (Trenton), Emerson H. Loucks; New 
Mexico Highlands University, Luis E. Aviles, Valda Eichholtz, Raymond D. 
Jameson, Mary Jean Lee, Ernest S. Luce, Opal S. Moore, Richard L. O'Connell, 
Jr., Seth H. Parsons, Roberta H. Zohn; New York State Teachers College 
(Cortland), William W. Adams, H. Jean Berger, Lena DiCicco, Jessie H. Hahn, 
Audrey Helmer, William Olcott, Charles N. Poskanzer; New York State 
Teachers College (Geneseo), Gordon Goewey; Agricultural and Technical 
College of North Carolina, Gwendolyn T. Dickson; North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Herbert Collins; University of North Carolina, Clifford Sturdevant, 
Nathan A. Womack; Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, 
Wayne Bowman, Jane C. Frost, Francis A. Laine; North Dakota State 
Teachers College (Minot), Esther-Rose Knudson, Paul B. Moore; North- 
western University, Murray Peshkin. 

Ohio State University, N. Wilson Britt, Robert E. Christin, Jr., Allan S. 
Fox, Kenneth W. Hamilton, Wayne W. Hayes, Hans Sperber; Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Raymond B. Marshall, Reginald C. 
Perry, Hobart E. Stocking, James D. Tarver, Girdie H. Ware; Oklahoma City 
University, Constantine A. Apostolides, Leonard L. Clifton, Homer Hixson; 
Oregon State College, Adelaide V. Lake, Thelma J. McMillan, Isabella Mc- 
Questen, Glen T. Nelson, Margaret Tims, James W. Walton III, Fred E. 
Winger, G. Burton Wood, 
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Pacific University, Thomas S. Molnar; Pennsylvania State College, Joseph 
H. Britton, Harold L. Hinman, Vance E. Moyer; Pennsylvania State Teachers 
College (California), Eugene J. Hester; Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
(Indiana), Maurice L. Rider, Margaret Stewart; Pennsylvania State Teachers 
College (Millersville), Coral E. Melson; University of Pennsylvania, Henry 
J. Abraham, Cecil J. Burnett, G. Edward Janosik, William S. Peters; Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Kenneth V. Curry, Dorothy A. Feldman, Joseph V. 
Greco, Adolph G. Kammer, Erston V. Miller, Benjamin H. Mount, Jr., Hol- 
land L. Robb, Patricia Sacks, Gerhard P. Schuck-Kolben, Carroll A. Whit- 
mer, William G. Willis; University of Portland, Angel Rugina; Pratt Institute, 
David Vitrogan; University of Puerto Rico, Enrique Bird-Pinero, Simon 
Rottenberg. 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Maria Diez de Onate; Rice Institute, 
J. R. Risser, Trenton W. Wann; Rocky Mountain College, Louise Sommer; 
Rollins College, Hugh F. McKean; Roosevelt College, Nellie G. McCarty; 
Rutgers University, Bradford Abernethy, Edward R. Allen, Julius L. Roth- 
man; Rutgers University (Newark Colleges), Henry Blumenthal, Morton J. 
Rodman. 

Sacramento State College, Charlotte M. Bergstrom, Chaille M. Love, 
Edwin B. Weinberg; College of St. Catherine, Rachel L. Fralick; St. Louis 
University, Roland M. Nardone; Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Jessie Newell; San Diego State College, James W. Taylor; San Francisco 
State College, Donald C. Biggs; San Jose State College, Jack H. Holland, 
William H. Vatcher, Jr.; Seattle University, Nazleh Vizetelly; Seton Hall 
University, Elizabeth M. Nugent, Eden E. Sarot; Smith College, Bernard 
Barber; University of the South, Raymond H. Forbes, Gilbert F. Gilchrist, 
Robert W. Jordan, Brinley Rhys, Gertrude Van Zandt; South Dakota State 
College, Douglas Chittick, Gayland L. Draegert, Albert D. Evenson, Mal- 
colm M. Marsden, Leo F. Puhr, Richard F. Wilson; Southwestern College, 
Mildred L. Skinner; Southwestern State College, Edna Muldrow; Stanford 
University, William R. Odell, Richard W. Reichard; State Agricultural and 
Mechanical College (South Carolina), Larney G. Rackley; Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Joseph W. Conard. 

Tarleton State College, Ralph H. Walker; Temple University, Margaret C. 
Collins, John Freehafer, Frances H. Marr; East Tennessee State College, 
Harold H. Dugger; Middle Tennessee State College, Lane L. Boutwell, 
Mary Hall, Howard G. Kirksey, Ellis S. Rucker, Jr., Roscoe L. Strickland, 
Jr., Helen Trivett, Henrietta Wade, Charlotte Williams; University of Ten- 
nessee, Charles E, Allred, John H. Krueger, Alberta L. Lowe; Texas Christian 
University, Comer Clay, Marguerite Potter; University of Texas, C. Wallace 
McNutt; Texas Wesleyan College, Joe C. Ashby; University of Toledo, 
Curtis M. Wilson; Tufts College, Kenneth N. Astill, Clifton W. Emery; 
Tulane University of Louisiana, Walter S. Jenkins, Margaret H. D. Smith 
Tuskegee Institute, William A. Hunter. 

Utah State Agricultural College, Gwendella Thornley, A. Glenn Wahlquist, 
University of Utah, Roger Bailey, Rufus Lumry, Charles J. Thorne. 
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Vanderbilt University, Ingram Bloch, Merlin D. Peterson; Villanova Col- 
lege, John S. Earwaker, Jr.; Medical College of Virginia, Susanne Hirt; 
University of Virginia, Robert M. Musselman. 

Wagner College, Edythe Kershaw; Washburn Municipal University of 
Topeka, Roy R. Bartlett; Eastern Washington College of Education, Wil- 
liam W. Force; State College of Washington, Eugenia I. Howson, Barbara J. 
Klopfer, Ruth McClead, Ouida Moore, Louise M. C. Windhusen; Washington 
University, Harrison D. Heath; University of Washington, Wayne Burns, 
Alex Gotteried; West Virginia Wesleyan College, Nellie G. Wilson; Western 
College, Edward W. Pohlman; Westminster College (Missouri), William 
Bleifuss; Westminster College (Pennsylvania), Wallace N. Jamison; Whitman 
College, Alvin B. Cline, Georgia Standing; College of William and Mary 
(Richmond Professional Institute), Alger Y. Maynard; Williams College, 
Robert C. Ramsdell; Wilson College, Josephine M. Harris. 

Yale University, Stephen W. Reed; Yeshiva University, Maurice E. Cher- 
nowitz; Youngstown College, David S. Ives. 


Junior 


Adelphi College, Melvin A. Gravitz; University of Denver, William R. 
McKenzie; Loyola University (Illinois), Robert H. G. Monninger; Stanford 
University, H. Sheldon Campbell; Western Reserve University, John V. 
Hagopian; Not in Accredited Institutional Connection, Marie Hogan (M.A. 
George Peabody College for Teachers), Montgomery, West Virginia; Robert 
Paine (M.A. University of Pennsylvania), Huntington, Indiana; Samuel 
Pleasants (Ph.D. Columbia University), Leonia, New Jersey; Herbert A. 
Wisbey, Jr. (Ph.D. Columbia University), Elberon, New Jersey. 


Elections to Membership 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the election 
to membership in the Association of 909 Active and 24 Junior 
Members as follows: 


Active 


Adelphi College, Victor E. Jacoby, Juana de Laban, Josephine Nichols; 
Agnes Scott College, Marie S. Huper; Alabama Polytechnic Institute, William 
O. Barrow, Melvin Y. Greenhut, Wayne K. Howell; Alabama State Teachers 
College (Jacksonville), Mary Lowrey, Robert E. Williams; Alabama State 
Teachers College (Livingston), J. J. Hammack, Daisy C. Lessley, Lucille K. 
Lundy, Lutamae I. McGriff, Mary McWilliams, Vaughn Mancha, Alda M. 
Spieth, Adair C. Young, Martha M. Young; University of Alabama, Waverly 
Barbe, Philip G. Hoffman, Virginia L. Hundley; University of Alberta, Her- 
bert E. Smith; Albright College, Benjamin H. Handorf; American University, 
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Samuel L. Sharp; Appalachian State Teachers College, Elizabeth C. Casale; 
Arizona State College (Tempe), Lester W. Anderson, Mary V. Morris; Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Edwin E. Dunaway; Army Language School, Karel A. 
Krasa, Giulio de Petra; Augustana College, Walter B. Leino. 

Ball State Teachers College, Warren Casey, Jaroslav P. Holesovsky, Phyllis 
G. Smith; Baylor University, Mary E. Coleman; Bethel College, James W. 
Bixel, Robert L. Gering, J. Lloyd Spaulding; Boise Junior College, Eugene B. 
Cantelupe, Harold Wennstrom; Boston University, David K. Burkhart, 
Richard L. Carter, Martin W. Sullivan, Jr.; Bowdoin College, Dwight N. 
Lindley; Bradley University, Loren P. Beth, Gilberto R. Cabrera, Leon S. 
Engers; University of Bridgeport, Doris E. Borrup, Harold Dart, George B. 
Davis, Elvira H. Ducsay, Grace Grimsley, Alfredo Krassel, John B. Walker; 
University of British Columbia, Margaret A. Ormsby; Brooklyn College, 
Morton D. Glantz; Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, Edwin Gould, Charles G. 
Overberger; Bryn Mawr College, Peter Bachrach, Frederick Thon; University 
of Buffalo, Howard Tieckelmann. 

California Institute of Technology, Robert V. Langmuir; University of 
California, William B. Fretter; University of California (Davis), Donald M. 
Reynolds; University of California (Los Angeles), William E. Bull, Ethel E. 
Tobin; Carnegie Institute of Technology, Gertrude G. Bunzel, Vincent P. 
Carosso, Pauline E. Crow; Catawba College, Helen P. Blake, Winifred M. 
Thomas; Catholic University of America, Joseph Sulkowski; Centenary Col- 
lege of Louisiana, Virgil O. Yowell; Central College (Iowa), Herbert G. 
Mentink; Chicago City Junior College (Wilson Branch), Ann Blager; Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Alex E. S. Green; The City College, Oscar Sherwin; 
Clemson Agricultural College, Ernest M. Lander, Jr.; Colby College, Robert 
M. Benbow, Stephen H. Horton, Donaldson Koons; Colorado Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Ferne Bowman, Winifred Reynolds; Columbia 
University, Ian M. Hanna, Hubert M. Evans, Helen B. Funk, Lincoln E. 
Moses; Teachers College of Connecticut, Thomas Monteleone, Alfred L. 
Villa; University of Connecticut, Myron L. Bender, Frank Clark, Ben L. 
Collins, Joseph F. Doran, William O. Drinkwater, H. D. Eaton, Arsen D. 
Emerzian, Carlton W. H. Erickson, Paul F. Fagan, Maurice L. Farber, 
Vera B. Forsyth, Otis R. Gilliam, Cari J. Gladfelter, Clayton R. Grumstad, 
Stanley I. Hill, Adeline M. Hoffman, Alfred J. Hunkin, Betty J. Johnston, 
Alice B. Kane, Charles R. Kenyon, Frederick S. Kiley, Rolf W. Larson, Charles 
Lee, Joseph M. Lent, B. Franklin McCamey, Jr., Zenon S. Malinowski, 
Herbert Martey, George B. Maxey, Doris E. Nason, Barbara Norman, 
William C. Orr, Mary L. Pratt, P. T. Pritzkan, Mary E. Roach, William L. 
St. Onge, Edna Sakamoto, Roland Z. Smith, William P. Snavely, William 
DeM. Starnes, Arthur L. Valpey, Jr., Stanley Vance, Lawrence P. Webster, 
Edgar Wyman; Contra Costa Junior College (East), Herman H. Chrisman, 
Charles C. Collins, Melvin R. Shimmin; Contra Costa Junior College (West), 
John Schuyten; Cornell University, Mary L. Barrett; Crozer Theological 
Seminary, Morton §S. Enslin. 

Davis and Elkins College, S. Benton Talbot; De Paul University, Lawrence 
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F. Daly, Vasile M. Ratiu, Philip Romiti; Drake University, Wallace T. 
McAfee; University of Dubuque, Stephen S. Attinger, James O. Barnhill, 
Richard B. Geyer; Duke University, George H. Collier, Ernest Elsevier. 

East Carolina Teachers College, Sarah Ann Powell; Emmanuel Missionary 
College, Harry Y. C. Wong; Emory University, Philip K. Bondy, Richard Joel. 

Fairleigh Dickinson College, Eileen T. Costello, Robert L. Larson; Fairmont 
State College, Kenneth G. Wise; Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Ethel O. Bone; Florida State University, Gordon J. Aldridge, Harold F. 
Cottingham, Paul M. Dauten, Jr., Nellie B. Dickinson, Jane E. Dolphin, 
Christine Foster, Robert M. Frank, Robert E. Glotzbach, Timothy G. Higgins, 
Jean J. Johnson, Daniel Kenshalo, Carmen L. Rivera, Etta L. Robertson, 
Walter D. Smith, Virgil E. Strickland, Malvina Trussell, Joseph A. White, Jr.; 
Franklin and Marshall College, Joseph M. Doughty, Dorothy W. LeFevre, 
Wolff von Wernsdorff; Furman University, Louis G. Williams. 

George Pepperdine College, Thomas E. Lasswell, Leonard Lewis, Woodrow 
C. Whitten; George Washington University, Vincent J. De Angelis, Louis P. 
Munan; George Williams College, Arthur H. Steinhaus; Middle Georgia 
College, James E. Whitaker; Georgia Institute of Technology, James A. 
Glominski; Georgia State College for Women, Robin A. Cruce; Goucher 
College, Lincoln F. Johnson, Jr.; Grove City College, Wendell J. Whitcher. 

Hamilton College, Gordon Shillinglaw; Hanover College, Howard L. 
Binkley; Harvard University, William H. McClain; University of Hawaii, 
Edward J. Britten, Richard L. Burling, James W. Frierson, Christopher 
Gregory, Harold A. Jambor, M. Helena Klinkman, Sam Naiditch; Hofstra 
College, Katherine B. Warren; College of the Holy Cross, Bernard W. 
McCarthy, Keginald J. Smith; University of Houston, Esther F. Gibney; 
Hunter College, Maria-Teresa Babin, Estelle L. Popham, Anastasia Van 
Burkalow. 

Northern Idaho College of Education, Harold F. Provancha; Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, Francis Jucaitis; Western Illinois State College, Kenneth 
H. Goode; Illinois State Normal University, Bernice G. Frey, Doris Robie; 
Southern Illinois University, Jacob O. Bach; University of Illinois, Paul T. 
Bateman, Lee Cronbach, John R. Culbert, R. Stewart Jones, James R. Kamp, 
George Kleiner, David R. Krathwohl, Earl R. Leng, William M. Merrill, 
Robert L. Peterson, Dwight Powell, Frederick F. Weinard; University of 
Illinois (Navy Pier), William R. Allen, Edwin A. Ohler, Lois B. Stelling; 
Indiana University, Frederick J. Beharriell, Robert B. Forney; Iowa State 
College, Henry D. Foth, Charles O. Frush, William E. Galligan, Martha P. 
Gamble, Gladys E. Hamlin, Robert S. Hansen, Howard H. Hines, Maryann 
Krecklow, Clarence H. Lindahl, R. J. Lubsen, Harriet T. McJimsey, K. R. 
Marvin, John R. May, Darrel S. Metcalfe, William R. Millard, Jack P. Mills, 
W. Burton Moore, Elmer L. Munger, Grace Oberheim, Gladys T. Olson, 
William A. Reinhart, Bernard J. Slater, Richard M. Swenson; Iowa State 
Teachers College, James Hearst, Barbara E. Schnelle. 

Jacksonville Junior College, William E. Cagle; John Carroll University, 
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Lucien A. Aube, Anthony D. Lucian, Harry C. Nash, James O’Donnell, 
Clifford H. Pountney, Jr. 

Kalamazoo College, Virginia E. Earl; Kansas State College, John W. De 
Mand; University of Kansas, Ruth Groves; University of Kansas City, N. 
De Rubertis, Edgar R. Rosen; Kentucky State College, C. Randolph Taylor; 
Eastern Kentucky State College, Samuel Walker; University of Kentucky, 
Irving S. Fisher, Joe F. Freeman; Kentucky Wesleyan College, Lena-Mae 
Scott; Kenyon College, Hyman Chessin. 

Langston University, Rudolph Walker, Leonard S. Washington; La Salle 
College, Claude F. Koch; Lawrence College, Maurice Cunningham; Lincoln 
Memorial University, Bessie Mae Walker; Los Angeles State College, Daniel 
A. Amneus, Thompson Black, Jr., Maurice Dance, Solomon Diamond, Floyd R. 
Eastwood, Howard A. Fleming, Louis G. Gardemal, Virginia Johnson, Celeste 
B. Kostanick, Ferron C. Losee, Rodney Luther, Thomas McGrath, John C. 
Norby, Peggy Parsons, Gerald Prindiville, Hudson Roysher, Raymond A. 
Rydell, John C. Schwartz, Jr., Carol J. Smallenburg, Harlan G. Smedley, 
James C. Williamson, Sr., James B. Wilson; Louisiana College, Elaine H. 
Brister, George W. Currie, Paul R. Godfrey, L. Wesley Miller; Louisiana 
State University, Hilda C. M. Arndt, Don F. Blakely, Norman S. Gilbert, 
Socrates A. Kaloyereas, Kenneth Klaus, Frank A. Shufeldt, Jr.; Lowell 
Textile Institute, Philip A. Hall; Loyola College (Maryland), Cyril M. Witte. 

McGill University, Kenneth I. Melville; Macalester College, Nelson A. 
Cavazos, Samuel Flor, Hildegard B. Johnson, Donald H. Stevenson; Mar- 
quette University, James Y. P. Chen, David R. Host, Robert A. Kidera, 
Herbert W. Rice, Roman Smal-Stocki, Gerard Smith; Marshall College, 
George J. Harbold, Lawrence H. Nuzum; Maryland State Teachers College 
(Frostburg), Alfred Taylor, Jr.; Maryland State Teachers College (Towson), 
Bernice Brouwer, Mary C. Kahl; University of Maryland, R. Justus Hanks; 
Massachusetts State Teachers College (Framingham), Anna Billa, Florence G. 
Dorward; Massachusetts State Teachers College (North Adams), Martha E. 
Durnin; Memphis State College, Virginia Lee Johnson, James Merrin, Delbert 
P. Nave, Bradford White; Mercer University, Edwin D. Johnston, Charles E. 
Nadler, Henry Y. Warnock; Miami University, J. Paul Albert, Robert F. 
Almy, Mabel F. Altstetter, John Ball, David W. Becker, Herman H. Beneke, 
Robert E. Berry, Richard A. Clark, Allan H. Clarke, Richard T. Delp, James 
G. Denham, Derwin W. Edwards, Eric E. Erickson, Richard E. Gustafson, 
Clifford E. Harvey, William C. Hemingway, Leicester B. Holland, M. Eliza- 
beth Lawrence, Herbert P. McConnell, Norwood Marquis, Robert P. Milheim, 
Robert W. Modaff, Ruth Ortleb, Florence Penn, Harold F. Puff, Delbert A. 
Snider, Ralph A. Straetz, George W. Thatcher, Herbert I. Von Haden, Arthur 
C. Wickenden, Alberta Wolfe, Helen L. Young; University of Miami, Brooks 
K. Johnson; Northern Michigan College of Education, Harriet B. Wilmer; 
Western Michigan College of Education, Sam B. Adams, Harriette V. Bartoo, 
Edith M. Eicher, Ethel M. Green, Herbert Hannon; Michigan State College, 
Walter Holland, Bergene Kawin, John F. A. Taylor; University of Michigan, 
Sheridan W. Baker, Jr., Stanley E. Dimond, George E. Palmer; Millsaps 
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College, Elizabeth Craig, Magnolia Coullet, Eb C. Girvin, Marguerite W. 
Goodman, Alanson Goss, Jr., Mildred Morehead, Richard R. Priddy, Thomas 
L. Reynolds, Mary B. Stone, James D. Wroten, Jr.; Milwaukee-Downer 
College, Althea Heimbach, Marion G. Neumann; Minnesota State Teachers 
College (Mankato), Harold H. Wood; University of Minnesota, Forrest H. 
Adams, Bernard Arnest, Henry Borow, Donald C. Brieland, John P. Britz, 
Earl F. Cheit, Charles L. Critchfield, William J. Cromartie, Pearl T. Cum- 
mings, Evelyn D. Deno, Monroe D. Donsker, Edward O. D. Downes, Allen 
Downs, Henry C. T. Eggers, Ned A. Flanders, William W. Fletcher, Harland 
G. Fox, Albert W. Frenkel, David Glick, Robert A. Good, Kenneth L. Graham, 
Charles Hatfield, Jr., Howard L. Horns, Arthur B. Jennings, Jr., Karl R. 
Johansson, Charles W. M. Johnson, Ruth V. Johnston, Virginia M. Kivits, 
Fulton Keohler, Emilio C. Le Fort, Herman C. Lichstein, Jerome Liebling, 
Charles Lowe, Joseph P. McKenna, Norman W. Moen, Robert J. Moore, 
Philip G. Morton, William D. Munro, Richard A. Narvaez, Esther J. Olson, 
Magnus Olson, Lewis G. Palmer, Danforth R. Ross, Wilfrid S. Sellars, Dorothy 
L. Sheldon, Donald K. Smith, Niels Thorpe, Harold Tovish, Lloyd Ulman, 
Evelyn A. Unes, Bruce Waitkins, Dennis W. Watson, Gerald Willen, Harold 
W. Wilson, Wilkinson Wright; Mississippi Southern College, Virginia Felder, 
James E. McKee, Anthony Pellettieri; Mississippi State College, Vernal S. 
Mann; University of Mississippi, Holmes Ambrose, Dorothea B. Bignell, 
Mark Hoffman, Huey B. Howerton, Karl Morrison, Dean R. Parker, Francis 
S. Scott; Southwest Missouri State College, Willa R. Williams; University 
of Missouri, Helen S. Allen, Arthur R. Laufer, Bill R. Moeckel, Doris G. 
Saxon, Saul S. Weinberg; Missouri Valley College, Robert S. Linnell, Easton 
Stuhr; Montana State University, Homer H. Clark, Jr.; Monticello College, 
Eleanor McMichael; Mount Holyoke College, Virginia G. Tauchar; Mount 
Mercy College, Margaret C. Byrne, Dorothy M. Caldwell, Eva M. Cappel- 
lanti, Albert Martin, Jr.; Mount Union College, Ryland H. Hewitt, Jr.; 
Multnomah College, Irene Wolfson. 

Nebraska State Teachers College (Wayne), George S. Criswell, Lawrence C, 
Hackamack, Alan D. Lehman, William A. Selz; University of Nebraska, 
Stanley T. Vandersall; New Jersey State Teachers College (Newark), Grace 
C. Hankins; New Jersey State Teachers College (Trenton), Berenice M. 
Casper, Laurence E. Ely, Arthur S. Tiffany; New Mexico Highlands Uni- 
versity, Joseph O. Baylen, Catherine D. Major, Minor Major, Jose A. 
Rodriguez-Delfin, Lora M. Shields; University of New Mexico, Merle Mitchell; 
New York State College for Teachers (Albany), Don A. Orton; New York 
State Teachers College (Cortland), Fay L. Corey; New York State Teachers 
College (Fredonia), Herbert C. Mackie, Henry A. Singer; New York State 
Teachers College (Geneseo), Mary Kulynitch; New York University, Frances 
Alexander, Philip James; Niagara University, Nicholas J. Caggiano; North 
Carolina College at Durham, Samuel N. Coleman; University of North Caro- 
lina, Jacques Hardre, J. Logan Irvin, Alan Keith-Lucas, Dorothy Terry; 
University of North Dakota, Archie L. Gray, Victor Kaufman, Miriam L. 
Keller, Blanche Muldrow, Arthur W. Munk; Northwestern University, 
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Homero Castillo, John A. Larson, Jr., Ian C. Loram, Leland R. Phelps, Philip 
A. Wadsworth; University of Notre Dame, Otto Bird. 

Oberlin College, Joseph R. Wood; Oglethorpe University, Philip Olmer; 
Ohio State University, Nathan Lazar, Donald J. Lewis, Ervin H. Pollack, 
Herbert J. Ryser, William Schwartz, Allen D. Ziebur; Ohio University, Linde 
Ahrens, David Hostetler; Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Brent Ashabranner, E. Burl Austin, Elsa Ann Bate, John C. Belcher, Ralph 
E. Birchard, Julian H. Bradsher, Harry K. Brobst, Jack A. Byrom, Richard 
M. Caldwell, Raymond L. Caskey, William E. Coffman, Valerie Colvin, Grace 
M. De Motte, Elinor Evans, Henry I. Featherly, Paul B. Foreman, Lemuel D. 
Groom, Ruth E. Hammond, Ruth Howard, Irving Johnson, Henry P. John- 
ston, Daniel R. Kroll, Adaline M. Ledbetter, Samuel H. Lee, Jr., Richard H. 
Leftwich, Virginia Lippert, Myron D. McKinney, Robert W. MacVicar, J. 
Jay McVicker, Martha Merrifield, Thomas E. Moore, Katherine Moroney, 
William Newton, Samuel Olkinetzky, Orville B. Palmer, Gordon D. Pred, 
Dorothy Saville, Millard Scherich, Gene Shelden, Ida T. Smith, Helmer E, 
Sorenson, David Stevens, Solomon Sutker, Robert L. Tontz, Rudolph W. 
Trenton, Richard H. VanderKam, Joseph S. Vandiver, Malcolm D. Wall, 
Morris S. Wallace, James Walters, Ruth C. Whitehouse, Robert M. Wieman, 
Cecil B. Williams, James W. Wolfe; University of Oklahoma, Henry R. 
Angelino, Richard Blanc, George W. Charles, Alfred Chatenever, Clay L. 
Cochran, Paul L. Garvin, Richard A. Goff, Robert A. Howard, Jim E. Reese, 
Carl D. Riggs, Karl Schmitt; Oregon State College, William D. Wilkinson; 
Oregon State System of Higher Education—General Extension Service— 
Vanport Center, Erwin F. Lange; University of Oregon, George Jette, Frank 
J. Massey, Jr., Alvin E. Miller, Frances S. Newson, Donald H. Sites; Ottawa 
University, Antanas Paplauskas-Ramunas; Otterbein College, William F. 
Cramer. 

Pacific University, John J. Faris; Pennsylvania State College, Elton At- 
water, Meralda I. Brennan, Theodore S. Polansky, John H. Tyo, William A. 
Williams; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Edinboro), C. Frances 
Whitney; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Millersville), Anna E. 
Beyer, Mae G. H. Breneman, Elberta Councilman, Mary E. Dixon, Charlotte 
M. Good, Dorothy Hughes, Betty R. Jennings, Lillian V. Mastrotto, Mabel L. 
Moberg, Jane K. Rothe, Paul Z. Rummel, Rebekah S. Sheaffer, Samuel B. 
Stayer, Sarah J. Walker; University of Pennsylvania, S. Stanley Barr, Adaline 
Chase, Daniel A. Fineman, Martin Hollinger, Anthony Salys, Harold A. Zintel; 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, Julian L. Ambrus; University 
of Pittsburgh, Anne Buzzell, Russell A. Dixon, Anne Gray, William McD. 
Hammon, Josef Macek, Campbell Moses, Jr., Robert J. Prendeville, Theodore 
Snook; University of Portland, David H. Fosselman, John C. Groeger, Harley 
A. Reifsnyder; Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College, John C. 
Rawls; Pratt Institute, Joseph Aidala, Frank S. Beckman; Princeton Uni- 
versity, William M. Beaney, Jr., Marver H. Bernstein, Richard P. Blackmur, 
Elbert B. O. Borgerhoff, Hadley Cantril, William Ebenstein, William 
Feller, Elliot Forbes, Donald R. Hamilton, Jeter A. Isely, William A. 
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Lane, William W. Lockwood, Joseph E. McLean, Theodor E. Mommsen, 
Carroll C. Pratt, Thomas Riggs, Jr., Courtney C. Smith, Alba H. Warren. 
Jr.; University of Puerto Rico, Irving Fox, Jose G. Frontera; Purdue 
University, Dwight W. Culver, Walter Hirsch, Vera T. Morris, Marcus D. 
Roberts. 

Queens College (New York), Ernestine Friedl, John W. Gassner, D. Cannon 
Partridge, Henry W. Raudenbush, Jr. 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Susie M. Ames, Virginia Burton, Jean 
V. Crawford, Helene M. Crooks, Gladys David, Robert S. Fuller, Esther B. 
Leffler, William Scott, A. Mabel Taylor, Mary F. Thelen, Grace T. Wiltshire; 
Reed College, Howard Jolly; Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, R. Gordon 
Campbell, Thomson H. Littlefield, Francis T. Worrell; Rutgers University, 
F. Eugene Clark, Isabel Dimmick, Robert B. Sosman, Guido G. Weigend. 

Sacramento State College, Edward C. Britton, Mary J. Foley, Victor Kau- 
pas, William H. Miller, Lelia T. Ormsby, M. Catharine Starr; St. Ambrose 
College, Charles S. Costello; St. John’s University (New York), Philip L. 
Astuto, Ferdinand F. Bachman, John P. Bowden, John F. Budway, J. Donald 
Campbell, Arthur G. Davis, John F. Devlin, John A. Donnellon, George F. 
Knerr, Robert Lacour-Gayet, James J. McCormack, Kenneth S. Phelan, 
Lulu Spilde, Irving G. Williams, John C. Wirth; St. Joseph College (Connecti- 
cut), Alvaro Ferlini; St. Lawrence University, William Spencer; St. Louis 
University, Eugene L. Hodapp; St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, Andrés 
Estrada; St. Olaf College, Albert Finholt, Tillman M. Sogge; St. Paul’s 
Polytechnic Institute, H. Arnold Taylor; College of St. Thomas, Byron J. 
Gibbs, Harold Hughesdon, Carmelo A. Privitera; St. Vincent College, E. 
Albert DeLuca; San Bernardino Valley College, Gordon C. Atkins; San 
Diego State College, Wolcott C. Treat; San Jose State College, Lydia W. 
Boothby, Norman H. Dolloff, Elizabeth May, Frances Robinson, Maurine E. 
Thompson; Savannah State College, Franklin Carr, Elmer J. Dean; Seton 
Hill College, E. Eunice Dirsa; Simmons College, David Shepro; Skidmore 
College, Edena S. Haynes; Smith College, John D. Davis; South Dakota 
State College, Maurice W. Adams, Burton L. Brage, George J. Buntley, 
Ralph E. Campbell, Richard Converse, Solomon Cook, Lyle A. Derscheid, 
Victor A. Dirks, Lawrence B. Embry, Lawrence O. Fine, Gerald M. Fort, 
Clifford J. Franzke, John E. Grafius, Nelle A. Hartwig, Raymond C. 
Klinch, James J. Kiser, A. J. Klingelhoets, William C. McCone, Marcus 
A. Maxon, Glen E. Nachtigal, Clatus M. Nagel, Ellis A. Pierce, James 
G. Ross, D. Boyd Shank, John T. Slykhuis, Sigurd R. Stangeland, Wallace 
W. Worzella, Turner Wright; University of Southern California, Jerome A. 
Berson, Frederic C. Coonradt, Helen H. Sanz, William M. Schoenfeld; South- 
western State College, Cedric L. Crink; Southwestern University, Irene W. 
Deupree; Stanford University, Richard W. Holm; Stephens College, Mary 
R. Anderson, William S. Ashbrook, Jr., William F. Freund, Jr., Russell Green, 
Ted Kraynik, David Moore, Robert M. Savidge, Alfred M. Sterling; Syracuse 
University, Anne Fluhr, Frank E. Hakanson, Harvey Smith-Spencer. 

Temple University, J. Richard R. Bobb, L. Aileen Hostinsky, Leonard Mul- 
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dawer, Milton Schwartz, Christos G. Stergis, William A. Tretter; East 
Tennessee State College, George E. Fox, D. Herman O’ Dell, Richard Steven- 
son; University of Tennessee, Edward S. Christenbury, Marian G. Heard, 
Dorothy E. Ryan, John C. Tegnell, Jr.; Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, Robert A. Houze; Texas Christian University, John Hammond; 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, Daniel G. Brown; Texas Southern 
University, Thomas F. Freeman, Roger A. Young; North Texas State College, 
Lloyd Hibberd; Texas State College for Women, Anne S. Duggan; East 
Texas State Teachers College, Edwin C. Strohecker; University of Texas, 
Shirley Lewis; Texas Wesleyan College, Juanita I. Cowan; Transylvania 
College, John D. Wright, Jr.; Trinity University, Robert K. Winn; Tufts 
College, Ruth D. Elder, Fred L. Greenwood, Carita H. Lovejoy, John L. 
Warner, John C. Wells; Tulane University, Donald R. Morrison. 

United States Military Academy, John L. Frisbee; United States Naval 
Academy, John P. Boatman; Upsala College, Arthur Carlson, Elizabeth M. 
Cryer, Pierson P. Harris, Hubert DeG. Main, John F. Wassberg; Ursinus 
College, Alfred D. Roberts; University of Utah, Ernst J. Eichwald, Elden J. 
Facer, H. Bowman Hawkes, Grant R. Holt, Jesse D. Jennings, Mack S. Kesler, 
Leonard H. Kirkpatrick, William M. McPhee, Boyd V. Sheets, Ralph Thom- 
son. 

Valdosta State College, LeRoy Babcock; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Russell G. Louis, Paul M. Reaves; Virginia State College, George W. C. 
Brown. 


Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, J. Trygue Jensen, Charles L. Kraemer; 
Washburn Municipal University of Topeka, R. Jerald Hamilton; Central 
Washington College of Education, Henry J. Eickhoff, Alexander H. Howard, 
Jr., Janet M. Lowe; Eastern Washington College of Education, Dorothy 
Crunk, Harry Kantor, Francis Ranzoni, R. Jean Taylor; State College of 
Washington, James U. Anderson, Philip S. Borden, Alfred Boyington, Gabel 
H. Conner, Kenneth L. Cooke, Howard O. Deming, J. Hubert Dunn, Everett 
Fritzberg, George A. Frykman, Bruce Fulton, Melvin R. Gibson, Morton C. 
Grossman, LaVerna E. Kimbrough, Winifred Knox, Douglas M. Meeker, Grace 
N. Meeker, Genevieve H. Murbach, Paul M. Scott, Edmund F. Soule, Guy R. 
Spencer, Lawrence A. Springer, John P. Stanford, Kemble Stout, Charles W. 
Voris, Fred L. Williams; University of Washington, Homer Boroughs, Jr.; 
Wellesley College, Owen S. Stratton; West Virginia State College, Louis 
Rivers; West Virginia University, Robert B. Burrows, Morton N. Cohen, Pa- 
tricia Daugherty, Margaret J. Fulton, Thomas Y. Greet, John Semon, Clark 
K. Sleeth, Gerald G. Somers, Lloyd W. Welden, Harold A. Williams, Charles 
Yost; Western Reserve University, Catherine Krumhansl, Ida S. Strieter; 
Westminster College (Pennsylvania), Paul E. Brown, Joseph N. Johnson; 
Wheaton College (Massachusetts), Edwin S. Briggs; Municipal University of 
Wichita, John W. Dunn, H. Lawrence Hall, Robert P. Kirkpatrick; Rex A. 
Niles; Willamette University, John A. Myers, Jr., Ainsley A. Whitman; Col- 
lege of William and Mary (Richmond Professional Institute), Carrie F. Chap- 
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man; Wisconsin State Teachers College (River Falls), Harley F. Wehrwein; 
University of Wisconsin, Willis E. Giese, H. Theo. Hanson, L. Joseph Lins, 
John C. Stedman; Wittenberg College, Howard E. Maurer. 

Yakima Valley Junior College, Donald F. Conner; Yale University, Thomas 
I. Emerson, Grant Gilmore; Youngstown College, Pauline E. Botty, Lucy D. 
Sutton. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


Georgia Institute of Technology, Joseph Whitt; Jackson College (Mis- 
sissippi), Roland A. Sorensen; Hobart and William Smith Colleges, Charles 
A. Lininger, Jr.; West Virginia Wesleyan College, Donald Flynn; William 
Woods College, James L. Beers; University of Wisconsin, Richard T. Morris. 


Junior 


Connecticut College, Elna M. Duerell, Amelia H. Trippe; University of 
Connecticut, Robert C. Bullock; Emory University, Charles L. Evans; George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Edward H. Matthews; University of Illinois, 
Bernard Sagik, Donald Saupe; Institute for Advanced Study, Alex Heller; 
Iowa State College, Arthur C. Damask, George R. Hopkins, Richard C. 
Pinkerton, Edgar E. Stinson; University of Kansas City, Charles V. Lair; 
University of Michigan, James R. Christiansen; New York University, 
Thomas R. Connelly; South Dakota State College, James R. Hay, James 
Stone; Syracuse University, Richard A. Sheldon; Yale University, Doris D. 
Schuster; Not in Accredited Institutional Connection, Helen Bragg (M.A., 
Marshall College), Montgomery, West Virginia; Don Flynn (M.A., Scarritt 
College), Ferrum, Virginia; Reynold D. Paganelli (M.A., Catholic University 
of America), Syracuse, New York; Russell W. Peterson (M.A., University of 
Nebraska), Lawton, Oklahoma; Ralph A. Smith (Graduate work, University 
of Kansas), Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices of 
academic vacancies and of teachers available. Factual data and 
expressions of personal preference in these notices are published 
as submitted. It is optional with appointing officers and teachers 
to publish names and addresses or to use key numbers. 

Letters in response to announcements published under key 
numbers should be sent to the Association’s central office for for- 
warding to the persons concerned. Address in care of the General 
Secretary, American Association of University Professors, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Business and Commerce: Positions in Accounting and Marketing departments 
open in Middle Western university. Ph.D. preferred in marketing. M.B.A. plus 
C.P.A. acceptable in accounting, but Ph.D. preferred. Marketing opening in 
September, 1952. Accounting opening in February, 1952. Salaries contingent 
upon degrees, experience, publications, teaching ability. V 1299 

English: Instructor for 1952-1953; to teach freshman English composition and 
Survey of English Literature in Southeastern woman’s college of high standing. 

V 1300 

Librarian; Director of Libraries, University of Kansas. Desiderata: Research 
degree, appreciation of highest excellence in books, ability to discover and secure 
material beyond routine requirements, competent comprehension of the functions 
of a university library, understanding of public relations, administrative capacity. 
Beginning July 1, 1952. Address Professor James L. Wortham, Chairman, 
Department of English, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans, 


Teachers Available 


Administration, English: Man, 47, married, 1 child. Quaker. Ohio State Ph.D. 
Experience: 22 years’ teaching and administration, including chairmanships of 
department and division and 3 years as dean of liberal arts college. Service on 
inspection committees of regional accrediting association. Several professional 
articles, one textbook, other writing; textbook in progress.) NCTE, MLA, CCCC. 
Teaching fields besides basic writing and literature surveys: Renaissance and 19th 
century. Active on faculty committees, community programs; effective public 
speaker. Want teaching in strong liberal arts college or administration in good 
college. A 4020 

Administration, English: Man, 36, veteran, married, 3 children. Harvard Ph.D. 
10 years’ college teaching experience; 2/2 years as assistant dean in liberal arts 
college. Have taught both English and American literature; special fields: 
English novel, Victorian literature. Several scholarly articles; 1 book in press, 
under contract for a second. A 4021 

Anthropology: Woman, 28, single. Ph.D. Research and teaching experience, 
publications. Introductory anthropology and sociology; area courses; special 
interest in regional cultures of United States. Available spring, 1952. A 4022 
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Anthropology: Man, 32, married. 6 years’ experience teaching sociology and an- 
thropology. Introductory, theory, culture and personality, race and minority 
relations, comparative religions, etc. Ph.D. requirements complete except thesis. 
Available now. A 4023 


Architecture (including History and Appreciation, Interior Design, House Plan- 
ning), Industrial Arts Design, Graphic Arts, Basic Design: Registered architect, 
44, married, 2 children. 20 years’ design experience, 6 years as lecturer and as- 
sociate professor of architecture and city planning at accredited schools of archi- 
tecture, book and articles published, interested in teaching art and design at finan- 
cially stable institution with opportunity to act as resident architect for campus 
development, design of new buildings, maintenance of existing plant. Excellent 
references, proven teaching and executive ability. Wife experienced nursery 
school director, specialist in education of exceptional children, research and 
interest in nursery school teacher training. Available after June, 1952. A 4024 


Bacteriologist-Immunologist: Family man, 40. Interested in locating in the West, 
Southwest or Northwest in large or small college offering courses in bacteriology, 
immunology, parasitology and virology. Ph.D.; publications; member of 
various scientific societies; experience in the above fields in the Orient; at present, 
consultant in the laboratory sciences. A 4025 


Biological Sciences, Human Physiology, Zoology: Man, 37, married, 4 children. 
M.Sc. biological sciences, Ph.D. physiology (endocrine), Chicago. Publications, 
societies, 13 years’ teaching, research, administration at college and professional- 
school levels: endocrinology, normal and abnormal human physiology and 
hygiene, embryology, histology, genetics, history of science, science communica- 
tions. Executive officer at one, department head at another institution. Desire 
teaching or teaching-administrative post with possibility of research. Available 
July, 1952. A 4026 

Botanist, Agricultural: Man, 33, married. 2 years’ college teaching experience and 
research. Ph.D. to be completed early summer of 1952. Interested in physio- 
logical problems of crop production. Prefer West or South. Author of several 
papers in professional journals. Widely travelled in United States and abroad. 
Veteran. Available summer of 1952. A 4027 

Business Administration and Economics: Available fall, 1952. 15 years’ experience 
in public and private colleges and junior colleges, teaching economic and business 
subjects. Degrees: Ped.B., B.S., A.M., and M.A. Presently working on Ed.D. 
at Washington University (St. Louis). Listed in Who Knows, Who's Who in the 
South and Southwest, and Who's Who. Wave several championship records in 
skill subjects, authored several textbooks and have written widely. A 4028 


Chemistry-Physics-Crystallography: Man, 38. Ph.D. in physical chemistry, 
specialty x-ray diffraction. Desire college teaching position in West. Wide ex- 
perience in college teaching. Significant publications in molecular structure. 

A 4029 

Civil Engineering: Ph.D., civil engineering, 43, with 13 years’ university teaching 
experience and responsible governmental experience; invites correspondence 
regarding permanent position of graduate and/or undergraduate teaching. Teach- 
ing interests: soil mechanics, foundation engineering, highways. A 4030 


Economics: Man, 31. Dissertation nearing completion at Eastern university. 
Assistant professor in large state university; currently on leave with Foundation 
grant. Fields of concentration: labor, industrial organization, economic systems, 
theory, history, sociology. Prefer position in strong liberal arts college. 

A 4031 

Economics and Business Administration (Insurance, International Economics, 
Foreign Trade, Economic History; also Business Law, Marketing, Investments): 
Man, 44, Ph.D. Associate professor, college near Los Angeles, Calif.; also Uni- 
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versity of California, Practical experience in insurance and foreign trade. 
Available for academic appointment East or West Coast, September, 1952. 
A 4032 
Economics or Economics and Sociology (Consumer Economics, Comparative 
Economic Systems, Labor, Public Finance, Social Security, Money and Banking, 
International Economic Problems—War; also Courses in Sociology with Marriage 
and the Family as a specialty): Ph.D., Illinois. 18 years’ college teaching ex- 
perience, 7 years’ industrial experience, 1 year social work. Foremost interest is 
in teaching. Man, 49, married, 2 children. Available February, 1952 or pee 
4933 
Education: Man, 41, single. At present in junior college; however, has 15 years’ 
college experience. Ped.B., B.S., A.M., M.A., and work at Washington Univer- 
sity (St. Louis) toward Ed.D. Will accept position in any location, Available 
fall, 1952. A 4034 
Education, Administration or College Teaching: M.A., candidate for Ed.D., Phi 
Delta Kappa, Epsilon Pi Tau. 12 years’ experience with the major portion in the 
elementary field, including public school administration and university teaching 
experience. Have taught all age levels, six to sixty, with this experience being 
ained in six different states. Besides regular teaching and administration, have 
cae engaged in research, speaking, surveys and professional writing. Prefer to 
work in the Southeast or Southwest. Invite all correspondence regarding inter- 
esting or challenging positions to start September, 1952. A 4035 


Education and Psychology: Man, 28, married. At present supervisor of Student 
Counseling Center in large state college. 5 years of public school and college 
teaching or counseling experience. Member of graduate faculty. Phi Delta 
Kappa, A.A.U.P., N.E.A., A.P.A., N.V.G.A., Psi Chi and Kappa Delta Pi. 
Listed in a Who’s Who volume. Publications and highest references. Have 
travelled extensively; veteran. No geographical limitations. Seeking perma- 
nent position in financially stable institution. Present administrative authorities 
are willing to release for suitable advancement. Available 30 days’ notice. A 4036 


Education (Schoolhouse Planning, Administration and Supervision, School Per- 
sonnel, Measurements and Statistics): Man, 37, married, children. Ph.D. in 
educational administration, registered building engineer, and sometime archi- 
tecture and engineering professor. Elementary, high school, college, and univer- 
sity training and experience. Publications in educational administration. In- 
vites correspondence regarding 1952 summer visiting professorship. A 4037 


Elementary Education: Woman. Ed.D. Member of honor and professional 
societies, writer, editor, and public speaker. Experience at all teaching levels, 
public and private. 3 years’ assistant professor. Community service and uni- 
versity extension. Broad cultural background and widely travelled. Fields: 
methods, corrective reading and arithmetic, student teacher training, and 
counseling. Graduate and undergraduate courses. Excellent references. Desire 
associate professorship. Prefer New England or New York. Available im- 
mediately and for summer session, 1952. A 4038 


English: Man, 30, married, veteran, no children, M.A., Ph.D., University of 
Chicago. Experience: 2 years at major Eastern university teaching under- 
graduate courses in history of the English language and the early literature, and 
graduate courses in Old and Middle English. Would especially like to teach 
courses in early English literature. Specialties: Old and Middle English philol- 
ogy, textual criticism, 14th century literature. Publications. Member MLA 
and AFS. Have ACLS Scholars award to do research for academic year 1951- 
1952. Available September, 1952. A 4039 

English: Man, 35, married, 1 child. Ph.D.,leadinguniversity. Field: Renaissance. 
Numerous publications. Excellent references on scholarship and teaching ability. 
5 years’ college teaching. A 4040 
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English: Woman, 34. Ph.D., Radcliffe, 1946. Experience: 7 years in two small 
Eastern colleges teaching freshman composition, sophomore courses in English 
and American literature, seminars in creative writing and 17th and 19th century 
literature. Available immediately. A 4041 


English: Man, 35, family. Ph.D., University of Chicago. Major field: American 
literature. g years’ university teaching. Publications. Excellent references. 
At present assistant professor in metropolitan university. Desire position in a 
nonurban university with opportunities for teaching in American literature. 
Available summer or fall, 1952. A 4042 


English: Man, 33, single. A.M. with major in American literature, and currently 
working toward Ph.D. 3 years’ college teaching. Major field: American litera- 
ture. Minor fields: Romantic and Victorian literature. Number of articles 
published or accepted for publication here and abroad. Prefer strong Eastern 
or Southern church-related college or university. Excellent references. Available 
September, 1952. A 4043 

English: Man, 45, married, 5 children. Ph.D. Phi Beta Kappa, Who's Who in 
America, Methodist. 20 years’ experience as professor and head of department. 
Publications, including 3 books and a multi-volume work now in press. Fields: 
American and English (19th century) literature, American history and civiliza- 
tion, also specialist in teacher training. Member N.C.T.E. Curriculum Com- 
mission, Last four years spent in editorial and research work with Rockefeller 
grant. Should like combination graduate and undergraduate teaching, editorial 
or administrative appointment if suitable, beginning September, 1952. A 4044 


English and Dramatics: Man, 30. M.A. 2 years’ college experience. Composi- 
tion, creative writing, survey, world literature, Romantic movement. Little 
theatre experience for courses in dramatic expression, acting, staging, related 
subjects. Desire New York City or vicinity, college or advanced prep school, 
full or part time. Available now. A 4045 


French: Man, French-born, 40, married, graduate of the Sorbonne (Licencié és- 
Lettres), Institute of Phonetics, Institute of Ethnology, also School of Oriental 
Studies, Paris. 14 years’ university and college teaching experience, later 
Director of French Cultural Institute abroad. Publications in linguistics and 
history. Residence, widely travelled Europe, Asia. Presently assistant professor 
in a New England college. Can also teac Italian, elementary Spanish. Avail- 
able June, 1952. A 4046 

French and Comparative Literature: Woman. Ph.D., Sorbonne. Book published, 
awarded prize. University teaching in France and Canada. Also summer school 
teaching in Europe and America. Presently teaching in New England woman’s 
college. Looking for associate professorship; can be available in fall of 1952. 
Also interested in summer school teaching. A 4047 

French, German, Latin, Italian, World Literature: Man, 27, married. Schwei- 
zerische Eidgendssische Maturitat (B.A.), Ziirich. Licence és-Lettres (M.A.) 
and Licence Complémentaire de Pédagogie, Doctorat és-Lettres (Ph.D.), Geneva. 
Four languages spoken fluently. Widely travelled in Europe and America, One 
year foreign, two years and two summer sessions American college teaching ex- 
perience. Extensive work on the short story now in print in London. Articles 
and short stories in Swiss newspapers. Citizen as of eae, 1952. Available 
fall, 1952. Seek assistant professorship. A 4048 

French, German, Spanish: Man, 41, married, 1 child. B.A., Brooklyn College. 
Graduate work at the Sorbonne, University of Paris and at the University of 
Besancon, France, with the following degrees: Dipléme de Professeur de Frangais, 
al’Etranger; Dipléme de Phonétique de |’Institut de Phonétique; Licence és- 
Lettres; 14 years’ experience in high schools, colleges and universities, 2 years as 
chairman of department in Eastern university. Have taught all phases of French, 
German, and Spanish. Extensive travel in the United States and European 
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countries with considerable residence in Europe. Seek position in good academic 
institution. Excellent recommendations. Available immediately. A 4049 
Geography, Meteorology, Biology: Man, 48, married, 2 children. Ph.D. 20 years’ 
experience. Foreign travels: Europe, Central America. Research work in 
human geography and meteorology. Several publications. Prefer California or 
near to California. Wife, 31, teacher of ballet and dance. 10 years’ experience. 
Both available January, 1952. A 4050 
German: Man, 49, married, Protestant. German-born American citizen; in U. S. 
since 1925. Education: State Teachers College, Germany; B.Sc., M.A., large 
U. S. Eastern university; Ph.D. requirements complete except for unfinished 
thesis. Teaching experience: Germany—3 years, public schools; U. S.—g years 
in private schools and ¢§ years in present position at state university in the South. 
Member AATG, AAUP, SAMLA. Desire change of location on account of cli- 
mate. West or Middle West preferred. Available after June, 1952. A 4051 


German: Man, married, Protestant, German-born American citizen, over 20 years 
in U.S. A. Ph.D., Eastern university. Published books, textbook, articles, re- 
views, etc. Now chairman of college department, but do not insist on executive 
position. Special fields: modern drama, classical period, scientific German. 
Other modern languages. A 4052 

German (all Levels, Scientific German, Aufklaerung, Goethe, Philosophy in Litera- 
ture): Man, European training, Ph.D., European and American experience in 
universities, ‘challenging teacher, interested in the welfare of students, very ma- 
ture age, want opportunity. Also ready to take over administrative duties. 

A 4053 

German, Comparative Literature, History of Art: Man, 47, married. Ph.D. 
Well-known scholar. Numerous publications (4 books), regular contributor to 
American and German magazines. Teaching experience on all levels. Desire 
change. Eastern states preferred. Available September, 1952. A 4054 


History: Man, 35, married, 1 child. Ph.D. 8 years’ experience teaching. Major 
fields: recent American and European history, but have taught general American 
history and history of Western civilization. Wide travel experience. Speak 
French and German fluently. Excellent references. Available either for summer 
school, 1952, or regular academic year, 1952-1953. A 4055 

History: Woman, 29, single. A.B., A.M., 2 years’ further graduate study. Fields: 
Medieval and Modern European, Far Eastern, American. Experience: part-time 
junior college followed by 2 years in large Southern state college for women. 
Subjects taught: European, Far Eastern, American Economic. Extensive travel 
in Europe and the Far East. Available immediately. A 4056 


History: Married man, 36, family, veteran, but no reserve status, Protestant. 
Ph.D. expected January, 1952. 6 years’ college teaching in Eastern college and 
university, and currently with extension division of large college; summer lec- 
turer in European and American history to military classes in Washington. 
Interested in both teaching and research and writing. Desire premanent position 
and require present rank, assistant professorship; excellent references; available 
February, 1952. A 4057 

History: Man, 29. Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 5 years’ college teaching, 
Southeast and Midwest. Full-time research 1951-1952 as ACLS Scholar. 
Teaching interests, European history, especially since 1815. Research field, 
Germany since 1867. Several published articles, book in progress. Military and 
industrial administrative experience. Family. Available September, 1952, 
possibly July, 1952. John Snell, 425 Margarita Avenue, Palo Alto, Calif. 

History (Byzantine and Modern Balkan and Near Eastern): Ph.D. with high 


honors; closely acquainted with the area, especially with Greece and Turkey, 
from extensive studies locally. 19 years’ teaching experience of which 10 on 
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college level. Excellent references. aoe articles in scholarly journals; now 
working on textbook. Have also taught Greek and Roman history and classics. 
Man, 40, married, 2 children. Available fall, 1952. A 4058 
History and Government: Man, 26, married, 1 child, veteran, but no reserve status. 
B.A.; M.A., 1gs1. Major field: American Government, Political Parties, 
Pressure Groups, Public Opinion. Available immediately. References. 1 year 
college teaching. A 4059 
History and International Relations: Man, married. Ph.D. 11 years’ college 
teaching experience. Fields of specialization: diplomatic history (American and 
European), Russian history, Far East history, modern European history, Ameri- 
can Civil War, international organization and administration, and international 
relations. Public speaking experience. Presently employed as Chief of Training 
Branch of a government agency. Prefer a small college emphasizing good teach- 
ing, in the Middle West or South. Available either February 1 or June 1, 1952. 
Wife has Master of Library Science degree and 12 years of library experience. 
A 4060 
Human Relations: Man, 32. 4 years’ teaching experience in labor and indus- 
trial relations, personnel management, engineering administration, economics, 
business administration. M.B.A., Chicago. Expect to complete Ph.D. require- 
ments at Cornell, including thesis, in time for second semester or spring 
quarter position, 1951-1952 year. Publications and industrial experience. 


A 4061 
India and the Far East (Anthropology, Sociology, Regional Cultures, Current 
History and Problems): Man, 40, French, married. Graduate in Far Eastern 
anthropology, civilizations and languages (Sorbonne). 11 consecutive years’ 
experience in the Far East (4 at the staff of a South East Asia university, 1 in 
China, 6 in Japan as a Far Eastern cultural center research associate, later 
director). Several books published, others in process. Also elementary Pali, 
Sanskrit, Southeast Asia and Japanese languages, Far Eastern linguistics. Now 
teaching in the U.S. Available June, 1952. A 4062 
Industrial Arts: Man, 35, married. Ed.D. in industrial education, 1951. 8 years’ 
experience teaching ‘industrial arts at the elementary, secondary, and university 
levels. Fields: art metal, design, mechanical drawing, elementary school indus- 
trial arts, crafts, methods, history and philosophy of industrial arts. Air Force 
Officer, World War If. Available upon the acceptance of resignation from 
present position. Seeking permament position in state college, university, or 
teachers college. A 4063 
Industrial Engineering or Textile Engineering: Man, 27, married, receiving M.S. 
in June, 1952. 2 years’ college teaching experience, 3 years’ Army construction 
experience, 1 year machine design and development experience. At present on 
graduate study leave from a Southern college. Desire a position in a medium 
size college or university. A 4064 


Industrial Management: Man, 29. B.S., M.A,, one year of graduate work toward 
Ph.D. Industrial experience as a machinist, machineshop foreman, training in- 
structor, and conference leader. 11/2 years’ ‘experience as an associate professor 


of business and 11/2. years as an assistant professor of industrial management. 
Available about June 1, 1952. A 4084 


Journalism (Ex-United Press Correspondent, Army Public Relations): Man, 3 
married, 1 child. A.B. and M.A. in Journalism. Ed. D. in progress at U.C. i 
Experience as reporter, public information writer, research associate for major 
research project, teaching assistant. Teach: journalism, public opinion, propa- 
ganda, radio news, and the like. Prefer the West. A 4085 


Mathematics: A.B., B.S., M.A. degrees; proximate Ph.D. Membership AAUP, 
American Math. Society, Pi Mu Epsilon. Experienced university and secondary. 
Civil Service Theoretical Mathematician rating GS 11. A 4065 
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Music: Man, married. M.A., Mus. B., Mus. D. Choral conductor, organist, 
teacher, with administrative experience, retiring because of age limit from 
professorship in well-known college. Excellent health; efficiency and enthusiasm 
undiminished. Listed in Who's Who in America, etc. Available September, 1952. 

A 4066 

Music: Man, 34, family, veteran, but no reserve status. B.A. in Ed., University of 
New Mexico; B.Mus., M.Mus. in voice, Butler University’s Jordan College of 
Music; currently working on Ph.D. in musicology, Indiana University School of 
Music. § years’ teaching experience, 4 in college. Recital, radio, oratorio, opera 
experience. Listed in Who’s Who in Music. Member AAUP, Theta Alpha Phi, 
Pi Kappa Lambda, M.E.N.C. Available September, 1952. A 4067 


Music (Theory, Music History and Literature, Music Education): Man, 41, mar- 
ried. B.M., M.A., Ph.D. 17 years’ teaching experience, 13 at college level, 4 
in public schools. Thorough knowledge of field; excellent classroom instructor. 
Recently published textbook; also compositions and magazine articles. Good 
liberal arts background. Wide variety of experience. Available second semester 
or summer session, 1952. A 4068 

Philosophy: Man, 44, family. A.B., A.M., Ph.D. degrees from first-rank universi- 


ties. Additional study in Europe. 6 years’ teaching, 15 years’ executive and ad- 
ministrative experience. Philosophical treatise published. Excellent references. 


Present academic position not commensurate with abilities. A 4069 
Physics: Man, family. Ph.D. Experience in private and state colleges. Available 
summer or fall, 1952. A 4070 


Physics: Ph.D., chairman, physics department, Southern college. Desire position 
for summer, 1952. Summer experience in City College, New York, University 
of Kentucky, and University of California, Los Angeles. A 4071 


Political Science, History: Man, 34, native-born U. S. citizen, Ph.D. magna cum 
laude from European university, J.D. from American law school. Have taught 
5 years in colleges, served two terms in state legislature, have experience as 
pastor and secondary school administrator. Author of book on comparative 
government. A 4072 
Political Scientist: A.M. and Ph.D. At present engaged in research on British 
Conservative party at London School of Economics. Seek appointment teaching 
comparative government, political parties, or political theory in university or 
college possessing (or near) library facilities enabling continuation of research 
project in British politics. Published several articles and held position of assistant 
professor. Available September, 1952. A 40°73 


Psychology: Man, 31, Ph.D., highly qualified for research and teaching. Looking 
for position where opportunities will be given for intellectual creativity, and 
accomplishments will be rewarded. Interested in application of theoretical 
methods of natural science to problems of human behavior. Backward-looking 
administrators need not reply. A 4074 


Religion: Man, 37, married, 1 child. A.B., A.M., Ph.D., the last named from the 
University of Chicago. Ordained Baptist minister. 7 years’ college teaching. 
Publications in top journals; book accepted for publication by leading univer- 
sity. Prepared to teach philosophy. Assistant professor at present in good 
college; desire to teach within field of specialization only reason for change. 
Member AAUP. A 4075 


Social Anthropology: M.A., London School of Economics, 1949. U. S. citizen, 33, 
married, 2 children. Civilian overseas war service. U.S. undergrad. hon. frats. 
U. S. teaching experience. Thesis subj.: Mexican immigrant community, Texas. 
Employed since 1948 with Ethnographic Survey, International African -— 


incl. 18 mos. research, Northern Nigeria. Resigning position, spring, 1952. Wi 
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consider teaching, research or museum-work anywhere U.S. Details with refer- 
ences on request. A 4076 


Sociology: Man, 52, married. 7 years of research, writing, teaching at Midwestern 
state university; 10 years as professor and department head at Western munici- 
pal university. Goverment service of program planning and administration: 
1943-1946 advisement-guidance officer in charge of development and operation 
of rehabilitation, training, and educative programs of 10 categories of severely 
disabled veterans; 1946-1948, in Army as Socio-economic Adviser, National 
Economic Board, Seoul, Korea, and Director of Korean Government Training 
School for Defense Officials; 1948-1951, Economic Commissioner for Educa- 
tion and Social Affairs, on ECA programs in Greece, in charge of advisements 
programs and budgets of several ministries; presently, sociological and eco- 
nomic adviser, Department of State, setting up economic rehabilitation programs 
for foreign countries. Desire return to educational work. A 4077 


Sociology: Man, 32, married. 6 years’ exp. teaching sociology and anthropology. 
Introd., theory, cult. and personality, race and minority relations, compar. relig., 
etc. Ph.D. requirements complete except thesis. Available now. A 4078 


Spanish: Ph.D. and one European degree; married, 2 children, veteran, in the late 
thirties. 7 years’ experience, publications, South American and European resi- 
dence. Specialization: Spanish American literature. Interested in both 
teaching and research. Qualified to teach also French or German, if desired. 
Now assistant professor, Midwestern state university. Desire position with 
tenure and/or improvement. Available June, 1952, or, by special agreement, 
before. A 4079 


Spanish (Language and Literature, all aspects): Man, 51, married, no children, 
Protestant. B.S., Boston University; A.M.., Harvard; Ph.D., University of 
Chicago. Special fields: Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Quev edo, Golden Age, 16th 
century religious renaissance in Spain, and Spanish mystics. Experience at large 
Eastern universities and as head of ’Spanish departments. Spanish-American 
residence. A 4080 


Speech-English: Specialist in radio-television, dramatic art, literature, history of 
the drama and dramatic criticism, speech (including discussion , interpretation and 
fundamentals). M.A. from a major university. Certificates from professional 
schools, American and English. Professional experience in both theater and 
radio, here and abroad. Author of many articles, both popular and scholarly, 
and of a forthcoming book. Producer of radio forums. Administrator of top- 
flight professional staff. Currently teaching radio, television, and film on under- 
graduate and graduate levels, the director of a radio workshop producing on 
metropolitan stations and heard in international hookup. Woman, early thir- 
ties, unmarried. Seek assistant professorship. A 4081 


Zoology: Man, married, 20 years’ experience. Can teach general zoology, inverte- 
brate zoology and general biology, including parasitology. Major in zoology at 
Cornell. Minors, botany and bacteriology. .Associate professorship desired, 
or chance for advancement. A 4082 


Zoology, Botany Minor (Research, Cytology, Endocrinology, Embryology): M.S. 
and Ph.D., zoology; education, minor, University of lowa. B. A., science edu- 
cation (biology, minor), Towa State Teachers College. Experience: 8 years’ 
teaching, instructor L.A. College at University of Iowa in general education 
biology, comprehensive examination construction in general education, I year 
high school experience (biology, sciences, wrestling coach). Married, 2 children. 
New Ph.D. with good record, seeking position. Desire university, state college, 
liberal arts college, teachers ‘college, junior college or public school Position in 
teaching, researc , administration or combination thereof. A 4083 
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